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—Portrait of the Week— 


GENERAL IBRAHIM ABBOUD, the commander-in- 
chief, seized power in the Sudan, deposing Mr. 
Abdullah Khalil, the Prime Minister. This was 
a pro-Nasser or an anti-Nasser coup, according 
to which Beaverbrook paper, morning or evening, 
is the greater authority on Arab affairs. In the 
next-door country, the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester paid a ceremonial visit to the Emperor 
of Ethiopia, and at the other side of the continent, 
in Ghana, Dr. Nkrumah reshuffled his cabinet, 
himself taking over the Ministry of the Interior 
in addition to his premiership and the Ministry of 
Defence, but dropping external affairs. Farther 
south, Sir Roy Welensky’s United Federal Party 
was overwhelmingly successful in the Rhodesian 
federal general elections, achieving a majority.of 
more than two-thirds of all the members in the 
newly enlarged Parliament. 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV denounced his old fellow- 
traveller, Mr. Bulganin, as a member of the ‘anti- 
party’ group, along with such other former, 
favourites as Mr. Malenkov and Mr. Molotov. 
The Czechoslovak ambassador in London com- 
plained to the Foreign Secretary about remarks 
made to him by Mr. Macmillan at a Swedish 
Embassy party. In the East German elections, 
99.87 per cent. of the electorate cast valid votes 
and, by a happy coincidence, 99.87 per ‘cent. of 
them were for the National Front candidates. 

* 
DR. ADENAUER’S GOVERNMENT, in a Note to the 
Soviet government, said that a four-party com- 
mission should be set up and enabled to discuss 
a German peace treaty. M. Soustelle, the French 
Minister of Information, declared that it was not 
possible to create the free trade area ‘as wished 
by the British. and Mr. Maudling postponed in- 
definitely the negotiations that were to have 
begun on Wednesday. The Pope created twenty- 
three new cardinals, among them the Archbishop 
of Westminster. The two Geneva conferences, on 
surprise attacks and_on nuclear tests, continued. 

* 
IN CYPRUS, where Grivas’s Number Two has been 
killed, an inquest was held on two Greek 
Cypriots who died after being detained by British 
troops. Mr. Mintoff, Dr. Borg Olivier, and Miss 
Strickland came to London to discuss Malta’s 
constitutional future with the Colonial Secretary— 
separately, as Mr. Mintoff will not sit down with 
Miss Strickland. In the British Council’s annual 
report, Sir Charles Snow asked what the Council's 
pupils are going to read in the English language 
once they have learned it; postal workers on 
night duty in New South Wales asked for extra 
pay to make up for not being able to watch tele- 
vision. 

* 
DR. EDITH SUMMERSKILL regained her seat on the 
parliamentary committee of the Labour Party, 
and Mr. George Brown, the shadow Minister of 
Defence, lost his. Mr. Wigg spied strangers in the 
course of a Commons debate on the use of motor- 
cars at elections, and the debate continued for 
two hours in secret, there being no device by 
which the strangers could be brought back. A 
strike “of 650 workers at the BMC works in Bir- 
mingham came to an end after four days; at the 
de Havilland aircraft factory near Chester ‘drastic 
cuts in overtime’ put 1,600 men on a 44-hour 
week. Dame Florence Horsbrugh announced her 
intention not to seek re-election to Parliament, 
and the deaths occurred of Mr. Tyrone Power 
and Mr. Ronald Squire. A consistory court held 
that in the phrase ‘Rest in Peace’ the word ‘rest’ 
was a noun substantive, with a verb subjunctive 
left to be supplied from the context. This disposed 
of the vicar’s contention that the mood of the 
Latin ‘Requiescat in Pace’ had been changed from 
the subjunctive to the imperative. making the 
English phrase unsuitable for a churchyard 
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| eebagtene are infectious. Although there 
were revolutionary factors present in the 
Sudan — growing economic difficulties, for 
instance—it is doubtful if the Army would have 
staged a coup but for the previous example of 
Iraq, Burma and Pakistan. What has happened 
in the Middle East and Asia this year is a sort 
of 1848 in reverse. Having seen generals come 
to power all over the Middle East and Asia—and 
not only there—there is a natural temptation for 
other generals to follow suit. A feeling that they 
could manage things better than the politicians 
was probably the dominant motive behind the 
coup. 

The British press, with its deep-rooted Nasser- 
complex, has been chiefly concerned by whether 
the coup was anti-Nasser or  pro-Nasser. 
Obsessed with its bogeyman view of politics, it 
takes for granted that everybody else is similarly 
obsessed. It is unable to see that a considerable 
admiration for President Nasser can be perfectly 
easily combined with an equally strong desire not 
to join the United Arab Republic, that an intense 
Arabism can go with a fervent desire for inde- 
pendence. Similarly, while the revolt may have 
finally occurred because of fears that some Sudan 
politicians were being too pliable in Cairo, there 
is no doubt that the government had been 
weakened by the feeling that the Prime Minister, 
Abdullah Khalil, was too pro-Western. 

It is too early to say what course the new regime 
will set. Probably its members do not yet know 
themselves. At least three currents are flowing in 
the Army. There is the old guard with its associa- 
tions with the religious leaders. It is represented 
by General Abboud and General Abdul Wahab 








memorial. 


| and is on the whole pro-West. There is a group 
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1848 IN REVERSE 


of officers looking towards, and probably in touch - 
with, Cairo. They would naturally like the closest 

co-operation with Egypt and some favour joining 

the UAR, Finally, there is a group which admires 

General Qassim. How these groups will combine 

or fall out is speculation, but it would not be 

surprising if the new government pursued a less 

pro-Western and more neutral line while remain- 

ing firm in its negotiations with the UAR. 

There are two lessons to be learned. The first 
is that no Arab country in the Middle East can 
afford to take a very different line from other 
Arab countries. It can stand up to the other Arab 
countries iu defence of its own interests, but 
against the rest of the world it must maintain 
solidarity with its neighbours. This has obvivus 
implications in the Persian Gulf. The second is 
the one that has been taught by every major event 
in the Middle East during the last eighteen 
months, but which the West seems incapable of 
learning: that we have nothing to gain from Arab 
quarrels. The policy of divide and rule is now 
impossible: a policy of divide and not rule is 
ridiculous. Much of the British comment on the 
affair gives the impression that from our point 
of view the more Egypt and Sudan quarrelled 
over the Nile waters the better. In fact the exact 
opposite is true. An Egyptian-Sudanese agree- 
ment on the waters of the Nile would be good 
for everyone; it might even lead to the creation 
of a Nile valley authority. 

The Sudanese coup will have done some good 
if it forces the West to realise, however belatedly, 
that its objective should not be to pay off old 
scores, real or imaginary which merely helps the 
Russians, but to keep the Middle East neutral or 
pro-West and non-Communist. 
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INVESTIGATING STEEL 


RITICISING Nationalisation, the pamphlet put 
pe recently by the Federation of British 
Industries, the Spectator suggested last week that 
the informed public today does not really want 
loaded propaganda pieces. It would prefer impar- 
tial and detailed surveys, comparing like with like 
where possible, designed to discover whether 
nationalisation (in any of its forms) makes for 
inefficiency; and, if so, why. 

One ofthe difficulties in the way of any such 
investigations is, normally, finance. The State 
could in theory set up and pay for them; but com- 
missions appointed by the Government are rarely 
free from the suspicion of partiality unless they 
are so elaborately balanced, with all conceivably 
interested parties represented, that they cease to 
be an efficient instrument for the task. What is 
required here is not a posse of experts but a small 
number of reasonably open-minded men who are 
prepared to hear and cross-examine the expert 
evidence in order to reduce it to terms which the 
ordinary elector can understand. 

One of the crucial questions for the electorate, 
now urgently requiring an answer, is: should 
steel be nationalised? Ignoring those who believe 
that nationalisation of all the means of produc- 
tion and exchange is a necessary prologue to 
Utopia, and also those who are convinced that 
nationalisation of any kind anywhere is ipse facto 
mad, there remain a wide range of voters who, 
though they may feel predisposed to one side or 
the other, would none the less welcome a critical 
appraisal of what the steel industry has done, is 
doing, and is likely to do in its present form: 
contrasted with what it did, would be doing, and 
might do if it were nationalised. It will never, of 
course, be possible to make dogmatic assertions, 


AN 


HE Government must naturally be hoping 
cP some good will come out of the many 
attempts now being made to continue negotiations 
about the European Free Trade Area. Talks will 
begin soon in Brussels, letters are being written 
between Prime Ministers, and doubtless further 
meetings will be held in various places between 
different groups of countries. But even if these 
salvage operations are eventually successful it is as 
well to recognise that the shortcomings of the 
British Government during the last two years have 
already done a great deal of damage. Few efforts 
were made to build up an informed opinion in 
this country—even within the House of Com- 
mons—about the issues at stake. Thus it was 
never properly appreciated that what French 
opinion has always wanted is managed markets, 
protection, and other manifestations of dirigisme, 
all of which is entirely irreconcilable with the 
British conception of a Free Trade Area. Until 
this week, such misgivings as have been voiced 
were swamped by the smooth optimism of the 
Paymaster-General. That, at least, ought now to 
disappear. But no one has yet measured the impact 
On the attitude of British businessmen. After their 
initial enthusiasm and the efforts they have made, 
this latest move will seem to them to be a dis- 
couraging rebuff. They are unlikely to be 
impressed by silly talk about ‘retaliation,’ which 


one half of the story necessarily being speculative. 
But enough should now be known of how indus- 
tries work under nationalisation to be able to 
answer the question on its economic, sociological 
merits, without party bias. 

To this end, the Spectator has asked three men 
of varied experience and established reputation 
to form a panel to inquire into the advantages and 
disadvantages of nationalisation of the steel 
industry from the point of view of the country as 
a whole, without reference to party dogma. They 
are: Mr. D. N. Chester, Master of Nuffield Col- 
lege, Oxford; Mr. H. M. D. Parker, CB, CBE, 
formerly Vice-President of Magdalen College, 
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Oxford, and later Under-Secretary in the Ministry 
of Labour; and Mr. P. C. Lamb, QC, pp 
Recorder of Rochester, This panel invites al 
interested bodies to submit evidence; any why 
wish to do so should communicate as soon q; 
possible with the Secretary, Spectator Steg 
Inquiry, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1. Th, 
panel has the services of two assessors, one from 


present it with such facts and arguments as may 
be relevant to the inquiry; but its chief aim will 
be to strip the subject of its political overtones, 
and to present the case for and against the 
nationalisation of steel on a common-sense level, 
The Spectator has undertaken to publish their 
report, it is hoped, early in the New Year. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN ELECTIONS 


HE overwhelming defeat of the Right-wing 
Dominion Party by Sir Roy Welensky’s 
United Federal Party in the Central African 
Federal election on November 12 gives only the 
most negative reassurance about race relations 
there—if even that. It shows that the Europeans 
of the Federation (for the number of African 
voters was negligible) do not think an avowedly 
tougher policy is necessary towards their seven or 
eight million African partners, or towards the 
British Government, to get them what they want. 
But it does not alter the.fact that what they want 
is ‘white supremacy for the foreseeable future,’ 
a continuation of the economic and residential 
segregation and political and social discrimination 
between the races that prevails at present; and 
Dominion status—independence for the Federa- 
tion as now constituted—irrespective of the oppo- 
sition of the African population. 
The reason the Dominion Party won only one- 


END TO SELF-DECEPTION 


would lead nowhere. It would be tragic if the 
penetration by British traders of European 
markets were to be set back for years. 

The other major criticism is that the Paymaster- 
General has never been able to put over the 
British point of view in European countries. It is 
everywhere assumed that Britain wishes to enjoy 
the best of all worlds by insisting on the sanctity 
of Imperial Preference and feather-bedding of 
British agriculture, while at the same time expect- 
ing a free run for British industrialists inside 
Europe. If this is a caricature of the British 
position, it is unfortunate that it should be the 
picture which is widely accepted. But is it a 
caricature? These conflicts do exist. Unfortu- 
nately the Government has never faced them. 
Even now, as the Prime Minister’s speech to 
the National Farmers’ Union this week made 
clear, the Government is trying to have its cattle- 
cake and eat it. It is said that the whole spirit of 
our relations with France would have been 
different had the Paymaster-General agreed to 
facilitate the imports of French wheat on a 
modest scale. Doubtless the NFU said ‘No.’ 
The imminent danger of eleven European coun- 
tries discriminating against six other European 
countries in tariffs and quotas, so that trade 
between them shrinks, may at last put an end to 
these long months of self-deception. 


sixth of the seats and the UFP all the rest is no} 
that the electorate wished enthusiastically to en. 
dorse partnership and reject discrimination, but 
that it had become apparent that both parties had 
exactly the same objective, differing only as to the 
means of achieving it; and the person of Sir Roy 
Welensky commanded the greater confidence. A 
UFP candidate let the cat out of the bag when he 
said: ‘If the UFP is returned to power . . . we 
will be able to ensure .. . jobs for ALL, with 
European standards safeguarded, and with the 
African complementary to—not competitive with 
—the Europeans.’ This is not what Britain had in 
mind when, in the 1953 constitution, partnership 
between the races was laid down as the corner- 
stone of the Federation. No truly liberal-minded 
person of any race could happily have voted for 
the racial policy of the Dominion Party or the 
UFP, but there was virtually no alternative— 
which is the main reason why only a minute pro- 
portion of Africans entitled to a vote used it. 

This is playing at democracy, not practising it. 
The UFP does not at present stand for partnership 
between the races, but for partnership with those 
Africans who are prepared to think the thoughts 
that please Europeans, and rejection of those who 
are not. For this reason the Congress Parties, un- 
questionably the only organisations that really 
represent African aspirations, are regarded with 
cold hostility. For this reason every European 
voter voted for a ‘safe’ African candidate, and 
only ‘safe’ Africans got in. 

The UFP is prepared to back education for 
Africans up to a certain level and to spend money 
on it. It is not prepared as yet to bring Africans 
to a position where they can compete on equal 
terms with Europeans; it is not prepared for any- 
thing like social, economic or political integration. 
And until it is the promise of partnership cannot 
be fulfilled. Federal independence is out of the 
question, and the peaceful future of the country 
is in jeopardy. 

Sir Roy Welensky has a unique opportunity to 
lead his white and black countrymen towards a 
real and secure partnership. But he will not do so 
by sitting tight on the doctrines of white 
supremacy, European standards and equal but 
separate development of the races which are the 
characteristic UFP attitudes today. He will need 
imagination and courage and the ability to see 
what partnership really means. He is unlikely to 
attain Dominion status without it. 
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When Hell 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


THE elections earlier this 
month were of enormous 
importance. They changed 
greatly the look of Ameri- 

— can politics and reflected 
large changes in American 
attitudes. I should like to 

point to a few of the 
changes, not in any order 

B ae 

of significance but more or 

$ less as they come to mind. 

1. The Democratic Party 

£ in the North has become in 

effect an American labour 

party. This does not mean 

$ that the unions control it, 

pay its bills, choose its can- 

didates, or determine its 

stand on_ public issues 

(though in some places it does these things, and 

the trend of the moment is toward control and 

domination), but that labour gives it strength at 

the polls and that in the predominantly industrial 

states it is just about unbeatable. In many of these 

states the Republicans made labour the issue; they 

campaigned against the unions, not against the 

Democrats. Labour was aroused, the Republicans 
were swamped. 

2. The trend was leftward almost everywhere. 
The right wing of the Republican Party was 
smashed by the defeat of its last few spokesmen 
—Senators Knowland of California, Bricker of 
Ohio, Malone of Nevada. (One man, the least 
conspicuous, Senator Goldwater of Arizona, sur- 
vived.) Of course, there is still a right wing— 
there must always be one—but it occupies the 
ideological ground held a quarter-century ago by 
the Liberal Democrats. The difficulty now is that 
just about everyone seems to occupy that ground. 

Oddly, the only rightward trend has been on 
the left. The men now known as left-wing Demo- 
crats are not the fire-eaters they were a few years 
back. They tend to be more critical of labour and 
more apprehensive about the growth of state 
power. 

3. Despite the Democrats’ great victory and 
labour’s show of power in the Democratic Party, 
the election showed once more how greatly the 
ties of party are weakening in this country. Where 
the issue is fairly clear-cut, as it was in states 
where the Republicans sought right-to-work, or 
open-shop, amendments to the state constitutic.s, 
labour will mobilise and will express itself throu zh 
the Democratic Party. Where this is not the cz:e, 
anything can happen. Democrats in huge nu:n- 
bers voted for Nelson Rockefeller, a Republican, 
as Governor of New York. Rockefeller and his 
opponent, Averell Harriman, were tweedledum 
and tweedledee—a circumstance, some might 
think, that might lead people to vote their party 
loyalties. Quite the contrary. In the Deep South, 





the Republicans, unexpectedly, held on to the. 


bridgeheads they established four and six years 
ago. Maine and Vermont were not supposed to go 
Democratic until hell froze over. The ancestral 
pull didn’t work this year — Maine went 
Democratic in a big way and Vermont sent a 


1958 


Froze Over 


New York 


Democratic Congressman—it only has one—to 
Washington. Ticket-splitting is the order of the 
day, except, as noted, where the workers feel 
themselves directly assaulted. Thus, while it would 
appear that the Democrats can hardly miss in the 
next Presidential elections, it is altogether con- 
ceivable that an engaging, pro-labour Republi- 
can could beat a less engaging pro-labour 
Democrat. 

4. An engaging pro-labour Republican has 
emerged, In Washington, in the first few days 
after election, sports were offering even money 
that Rockefeller would be the next Republican 
President. They would take the short end of 3—2 
or 7—5 or something of that sort on his election 
two years hence. Rockefeller fits neatly into the 
pattern of the last twenty years of Republican 
presidential politics. There seems always to have 
been someone—Wendell Willkie, Thomas E. 
Dewey, Dwight Eisenhower—who hails from 
New York, has New York money behind him, and 
wears an unmistakable look of success. The 
Atlantic seaboard Republicans pit him against 
the party wheelhorses, and they always win. Now 
that Rockefeller has come along, Nixon looks 
more and more like Taft (hard worker, stout 
fellow in the party, unloved and misunderstood 
outside the party), and now he is unhappily 
identified with defeat. The places where the 
Republicans won—New York and Arizona, 
primarily—are the places where Nixon did no 
campaigning. In New York both he and the 
President were kept at arm’s length and are 
entitled to no share in the victory. 

Nixon, though, is not Taft; he has flexibility, 
change of pace, hydromatic transmission, and 
these modern improvements may make a 
difference. 

5. The control of Congress passed from the 
Republicans to the Democrats in 1954, and the 
Democrats somewhat strengthened their hold in 
by-elections and in 1956. But from 1954 to 1958, 
the margin was narrow—sometimes as slight as 
one vote in the Senate and twenty in the House. 
Now they are firmly in control of both houses and 
are lacking only a handful of votes in both cham- 
bers to override Presidential vetoes. (Two-thirds 
is required for this.) From now on, legislation will 
be a Democratic product, and they will bear the 
full responsibility. 

6. Often in the past, going back twenty years 
or more, the controlling force in Congress has 
been a coalition of Southern Democrats and 
Northern Republicans. This coalition can no 
longer function—thanks partly to the election 
and partly to events before the election. For one 
thing, the northern Democrats by themselves are 
almost capable of rallying a majority; for an- 
other, the northern Republicans, with their hard- 
earned knowledge of the way things are, will be 
leery of making common cause with the 
Southerners. In other words, the consensus in 
Congress for the next few years will be a generally 
liberal one — anti-racist, pro-labour, inter- 
nationalist, 

7. The South tends now to be more isolated 
than ever before, and the chances are pretty good 








that the Southern Democrats will put a candidate 
of their own into the next Presidential election. 
This might be good for their pride, but it probably 
wouldn't have much effect on the results, which 
in recent elections have been little altered by the 
vote of the South. 

8. The American system has dealt most cruelly 
with the President. He now has a choice of fight- 
ing a losing battle or of joining the opposition he 
has been unable to beat. He can’t hope to prevail 
against Congress without a mighty effort of the 
kind he has never chosen to make—a campaign, 
that is to say, among the people—and it is ques- 
tionable whether even a brilliantly conceived and 
hard-fought campaign would do him any good 
in his last two years. If fighting is too hard for 
him, surrendering is too easy. He looked, at his 
press conference the morning after elections, an 
angry, bitter man. He said he was going to see to 
it that the Democratic ‘spenders’ don’t have 
things entirely their way. This talk was largely 
discounted. His own administration is loaded with 
spenders, and he has never been able to restrain 
them. Yet there is no doubt of his desire to do so. 
What a relief 1960 should be to him! There is 
increased talk, now, that he may try to gain the 
relief earlier by resigning in Richard Nixon’s 
favour sometime in the next two years. That 
would fix Nelson Rockefeller, but it wouldn't be 
playing the game, and he is a gamesman, - 


The Rank-and-Filers 


By Our Industrial Correspondent 
HE use in the press of the antiquarian term 
"T stroukyist has obscured the real significance 
of the group of militants who have found a 
platform in Mr. Peter Fryer’s weekly paper, the 
Newsletter, and an arena on the South Bank 
building site during the recent strike. Mr. Fryer 
left the staff of the Daily Worker after it had 
suppressed his despatches from Hungary; and he 
and his colleagues on the editorial board of the 
Newsletter mostly describe themselves as Marx- 
ists, qualifying this with ‘non-Stalinist.’ The title 
itself is not enough to put them beyond the 
Labour Party pale, although Transport House is 
keeping an anxious eye on their activities. A 
couple of unions in the building industry actually 
proscribed the first conference held by the ‘rank- 
and-file’ movement this week—a conference 
which was described by its organisers as having 
been ‘much, much better than we expected.’ 
The fact that a building strike has provided the 
Newsletter with one of its first chances to catch 
general public attention is no coincidence. Move- 
ments of this kind thrive on unemployment, and 
building has been having a thin time since Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s purge a little over a year ago. Its 
labour force is a changing one and therefore not 
easily susceptible to control by union head- 
quarters. It also conveniently contains a large 
minority of Irish immigrants, who find the 
Newsletter a less obviously sinful political mentor 
than the Daily Worker; most of the limelight has 
fallen on Mr. Brian Behan, because of his golden 
tongue, his prison sentence—against which he is 
appealing—and his relationship with the play- 
wright Brendan, who distributed money to his 
brother's fellow-pickets on the South Bank. But 
the Newsletter’s weekly catalogues of militancy 
are riddled with other Irish names. 
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The theme of resistance to unemployment 
represents the principal streak of reality in the 
verbiage of the ‘Charter of Workers’ Demands’ 
adopted by the conference. Nationalisation with- 
out compensation and attacks on the luxurious 
lives which union leaders live (with their Consul 
cars) may have been suitable enough as opiate for 
the conference masses, but the leaders know that 
their real strength lies in the talk of ‘solidarity 
action’ against dismissals. 

The group has wisely realised that it would 
overplay its hand in attempting to organise a 
one-day national token strike itself; this now 
looks to have been just a good selling-point for 
reporters. But local stoppages in industries where 
there is redundancy should not be beyond its 
strength. It will be interesting during the next 
few months to watch developments in the docks, 
where recent Dock Labour Board figures have 
revealed a staggering amount of underemploy- 
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ment. Large numbers of men are relying more 
on ‘fall-back pay,’ which in a completely work- 
less week amounts to a little over £6. 

The rank-and-file conference boasted a num- 
ber of officials of the NASD (the ‘blue union’ 
in the docks) among its sponsors, and Mr. Gerry 
Healy, who has been painted as the real power 
behind the Fryer-Behan front, is well connected 
in the London and Liverpool docks. 

The emergence of the new rank-and-filers has 
come at the worst possible time for the Com- 
munists. They are in the throes of a recruiting 
drive in preparation for their biennial conference 
at Easter, and although Mr. John Gollan, the 
party secretary, claimed the other day that 700 
people had joined the party within the past two 
months, it does not enjoy seeing so many of its 
old industrial agitators under a new banner. 
The Daily Worker speaks of the official channels 
of trade unionism with a new warmth these days. 


Ward Politics 





THE night nurse, a charming 
sandy-haired child who, I cal- 
culated in one of those spasms 
of panic provoked by the sight 
ee of a grey hair in the mirror, 
. had not been born when Mr. 
Churchill formed his first Gov- 
ernment, apologised lavishly. 
My hoot of laughter half-woke the patient in 
the next bed, who eructated briefly and went to 
sleep again. How, though, could I explain to her, 
except at excessive length, that to one who has 
heard Mr. George Ward, as | have on more than 
one occasion, making a speech at huif-past nine 
at night, an enema at six o'clock in the morning 
can only come as balm to the hurt mind, if mind 
is the right word in this connection, which | 
suppose it isn’t? But the incident set me thinking 
that there are more likenesses between the life 
in Parliament and that in a public ward of 
a large hospital than the healthy imagine. It is 
true that there are great differences, too; a couple 
of years spent in attendance upon Parliament, for 
instance, made me seriously ill, whereas a couple 
of weeks spent in hospital made me well again. 
Moreover, while it is true of a hospital that even 
those of its activities which appear most pointless 
and frustrating are frequently found, upon closer 
inspection, to be rational and worthwhile, it is 
noticeable that in Parliament those things which 
are superficially sensible all too often turn out 
to be at bottom quite spectacularly idiotic. 

It is true, too, that my choice of reading 
matter was inclined to suggest parallels where 
none may have existed; Horace Walpole’s letters 
were at times almost. uncomfortably reminiscent 
of the world | had left behind me. He had a lot to 
say about a Minister named Sandys, for instance, 
whose speeches were so boring that he eventu- 
ally had to be sent to the House of Lords. He 
wrote of another who, on being informed that a 
certain document exhibited at some public in- 
quiry was a copy of a paper which had been 
lost, wished to know whether the copy had been 
made before the original was lost, or after; the 
same Minister, learning that a certain person had 
had smallpox on two separate occasions and died 
of it, inquired whether he had died the first time 








or the second. It is true that this particular in- 
dividual was not named Manningham-Buller, but 
the approach is unmistakable, and characteristics 
may perfectly well be inherited on the distaff 
side after all. 

Still, leaving Walpole out of it, the simi- 
larities between Parliament and hospital are 
many. Take, first, the preposterous hours both 
institutions keep. The House of Commons clocks 
in, for instance, at half-past two in the afternoon 
from Monday to Thursday and at 11 a.m. on 
Fridays. It knocks off usually at half-past ten 
at night (at four o'clock on Fridays), though it 
sometimes works much later and occasionally all 
night. It has no official tea-break, or at any rate 
none signalised by the sounding of a hooter. 
How these hours came to be accepted as the 
standard working day of the House of Commons 
would require a posse of constitutional historians 
to determine; to discover why they are retained 
today would need an expert in tribal magic. But 
is a working day of such curious proportions any 
more absurd than that operated in British hos- 
pitals? Reveille, for instance, was at 6.30 and, 
although in the struggle for survival I speedily 
learnt to ignore anything that happened before 
7.15 at the earliest, I could not and still cannot for 
the life of me see any good reason for this lunatic 
and—lI have no doubt—harmful interference with 
the normal routine of a civilised man’s daily life. 
(The popular argument that the hospital day 
must begin at 6.30 a.m. because it ends at 9.30 
p.m. is, of course circular.) And it must be 
realised that the hospital in which I had the good 
fortune to be was run On immeasurably more 
sensible and more civilised lines than most; they 
did not, for instance, wake you up to give you 
a sleeping pill, as they do at Queen Charlotte’s 
(not that I am ever likely to find myself there); 
and the food was not merely fit for human con- 
sumption but actually good, something which | 
am assured has been utterly without precedent 
in the annals of British: medicine since Alexis 
Soyer set up his field-kitchens in the Crimea. 

Then, again, compare-the facilities for seeing 
through people that exist in Parliament and in 
hospital. When I first began to chronicle the 
proceedings in the former, I would listen open- 
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mouthed to a speech, ask some more experienced 
colleague the name of the speaker, and write 
down in my notebook: ‘The Minister of 7 js 
an idiot.’ In this way I eventually managed s.tis. 
factorily to analyse the interior workings of 4 
any rate three-quarters of the House. In hos. 
pital, too, unrivalled facilities for seeing through 
the inmates are provided, though there it is done 
by colossally expensive machines of fantastic 
complexity. The ballet of the X-ray room was 
one of the most fascinating scenes I have ever 
watched—or rather taken part in. At given signals 
the girls change places, advance and retire. 
operate the machinery, hand things from one to 
another, never getting in each other's way, never 
getting out of step or breaking the rhythm, while 
the doctor in charge barks his orders and the 
patient rolls this way and that, the radio-opaque 
muck-they have given him to drink. 

I could go on, into greater and greater detail, 
Much of the procedure in Parliament, for in- 
stance, has an uncannily exact parallel in hospital, 
In the House of Commons, for instance, they pass 
through division lobbies two or three times a day; 
nobody can tell you why, and nothing happens 
as a result of the exercise. In hospital, they take 
your temperature twice a day. There is no really 
satisfactory reason for this, and the only conjec- 
tural one—that if a patient is seen to be running 
a fever appropriate treatment can be adminis- 
tered to him—is neatly contradicted by my own 
experience; I was in fact running a slight tem- 
perature, but all that happened was that it was 
taken four times a day thereafter instead of two! 

But before | conclude by describing that part 
of life in hospital which differs most radicall; 
from the life in Parliament, there is one more 
parallel to be drawn, and that perhaps the most 
striking of all. I refer to the noise. Many gifted 
coiners of images have often been hard put to it 
to convey the reality of a real knock-down-drag- 
out yelling-match in the House of Commons. 
They should come to hospital, where they would 
really find themselves in descriptive difficulties. 
I understand that a report on noise in hospitals 
has just-been published; I have not seen it, but 
if it errs on the side of overstatement I shall be 
very surprised. To start with, if the genius who 
thought it would be a good idea to equip the 
wards of the hospital I was in with marble floors 
should ever bend down to tie his shoe-laces in 
front of a medicine-chest while I am around, he 
will get a subcutaneous injection of morphine 
that should startle him into realising how wrong 
he was. And if floors must be of marble, can it 
really be necessary—not to say desirable—to drop 
on them quite so many large objects made of 
either glass or metal? And has anybody in the 
Ministry of Health ever heard of a plastic wash- 
basin? Or a non-splash faucet? Or rubber-soled 
shoes? Or armchairs with castors? Or silent 
cisterns? Or even a bed-head that can be adjusted 
with less row than that caused by a bomb hitting 
a factory making corrugated iron? I can’t for 
the moment remember who the Minister of 
Health is (I have been away a long time), but if 
he would care to doss down on Platform Nine at 
King’s Cross during a particularly busy excursion 
weekend he may get some faint idea of what 
Iam talking about. 

Alternatively, he could try popping into the 
House of Commons after question-time one day 
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What has" 
Super Shell got that 


UPER SHELL is the one high-octane petrol that contains Ignition 
Control Additive—I.C.A. That fact was never more important than 


other petrols haven t? 





it is today. True, I.C.A. has deen in the pumps for four years now, 
first in Shell, then also in Super Shell. But since 1954, the nuisance of 
pre-ignition caused by engine deposits, which is what I.C.A. combats, 
has become potentially more serious year by year. 


The problems 
of high compression 


Part of the reason is this. Over the last few 
years, designers have been stepping-up the 
compression of car engines. For an engine 
can squeeze more power from less petrol as 
its compression rises. But the snag is that 
quite a small rise in compression makes 
an engine enormously more liable to pre- 
ignition. The diagram shows the comparison. 
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Liability to pre-ignition can be measured. It rises by 
over 75% between compression ratios of 7:1 and 8.5:1. 






The problems of heavy traffic 


One other thing makes pre-ignition more 
serious today than it was four years ago. 
And that — strange as it sounds — is the 
growing weight of traffic on the roads. 
Because more traffic means delays in 
towns and patches of slow going; and 
slower going means faster build-up of the 
engine deposits that cause pre-ignition and 
spark plug failure. 


What I.C.A. does for you 


All petrols leave deposits that cause pre- 
ignition when they glow. Slight pre- 
ignition wastes power, and_ therefore 
money. Severe pre-ignition can do serious 
harm to your engine — particularly to 
gaskets and pistens. I.C.A. in Shell and 
Super Shell stops pre-ignition and gives 
you smoother running. It also protects 
spark plugs from a common cause of 
misfiring, by insulating the deposits that 
can short-circuit the current. And I.C.A. 
(which costs you nothing and does so much) 
is in Shell and Super Shell alone. 





The new family cars 


Practically all British family cars have 
come out with higher and higher com- 
pression ratios since 1954. The list below 
gives e few typical examples. Whatever 
your car, I.C.A. will help you to get the 
utmost performance and economy from it. 


























MAKE 1954 | 1958 | 

B.M.C. (Austin and Morris) 72:1 | 8-371 
Ford (Consul) 68:1 | 7°3:1 
Rootes (Hillman Minx) 6°63:1 | 8:1 
Standard (Eight) 7:1 8-25:1 
Standard (Vanguard) 7:1 75:1 
Vauxhall (Wyvern) 6°5:1 _ 
Vauxhall (Victor) _ 78:1 
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whea the Government is making a statement 
about increased charges for school meals. Which 
(the House of Commons, that is, not the school 
meals) is where I came in. But not, I think, where 
I will go out. Nobody who has been ill in hos- 
pital—at any rate the hospital I was in—could 
possibly end a discussion of its discomforts with- 
ut paying tribute to the human, as opposed to 
the institutional and mechanical, side of the pro- 
ceedings. Apart from the continuous sense of 
wonder at the care and study, not to mention 
expense, devoted to the fairly unimportant—to 
anybody but me, that is—business of finding out 
what was wrong with me and then curing it, it was 
difficult to be anything less than awestruck by 
the patience, consideration, deftness and sense of 
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vocation displayed by every member of the staff 
with whom I came into contact. In particular, a 
new Shaftesbury would be needed to do justice 
to the national—indeed - international—scandal 
of the hours worked by, and the wages paid to, 
nurses of an almost incredibly high standard of 
efficiency and gentleness. With my hand on my 
no longer palpitating heart, I can say that these 
girls were a credit to their profession and to our 
society. (Would that I could unreservedly say 
the same of our legislators!) At any rate, it is 
largely due to their efforts that I will be back 
on my beat in Parliament next week and every 
week thereafter. Friends, please accept this, the 
only announcement. Enemies, too, for that matter. 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


G WHEN BULGANIN was exiled 
; to Stavropol earlier this year 
AN people were to be found, 

even in Britain, who denied 

hotly that anyone could be 

persecuting the dear fellow. 
It was, they said, for reasons of health. Now, it is 
true that Bulganin was ill and that Stavropol has a 
health connection of sorts, in that about a hundred 
miles away from it there are a number of spas with 
therapeutic springs for the treatment of diseases— 
though not Bulganin’s. But even Moscow did 
not make this excuse for the demotion, as it has 
been known to do on previous occasions. Now 
that his fall has been publicly confirmed, I sup- 
pose we will be asked to sympathise with the poor 
fellow. His beard, after all, waggled so bene- 
ficently; surely he couldn't be a villain? Sym- 
pathy, it seems to me, is wasted on the former 
OGPU agent, the beneficiary and supporter of 
the Yezhov massacres, the organiser of the 
betrayal of the Warsaw Rising, the man who 
brought the terror to Poland—because he has 
been condemned to endure provincial tedium in 
a well-paid sinecure! 

x * * 


THE ADDITION of Bulganin’s name to the ‘Anti- 
Party Group’ of Malenkov, Kaganovich, Molotov 
and ‘Shepilov-who-joined-them’ is surely not just 
a caprice of Khrushchev’s, as has been suggested. 
Bulganin was involved in the plot, and did not 
merely waver—like Voroshilov and others. The 
reason he did not fall at once, as Malenkov and 
the others did, is that he ratted on them. The 
original anti-Khrushchev majority in the Praesi- 
dium was denied access to the newspapers and 
radio, and its members were threatened by 
Marshal Zhukov with armed intervention if they 
persisted, Even so, if the majority had remained 
solid it might have carried the Central Committee. 
But it cracked, with Bulganin leading a sauve- 
qui-peut. Afterwards Khrushchev was able for 
the time being to keep on six of the eleven mem- 
bers of the old leadership, including Bulganin, as 
a sort of demonstration of his thesis that the 
opposition had been ‘rebuffed in the Praesidium.’ 
Bulganin made a strong speech denouncing his 
former colleagues; but his appeasement has now 
shown ‘what it is worth—nothing. As soon as 
Khrushchev felt like it he rid himself of the man 
to whose cowardice and treachery he owed his 


position, and now that it suits his purpose to 
brand him publicly, he does so. 


IS IT MORE IMPORTANT “to allow your political 
supporters to use as many cars as they like at 
elections or to introduce some overdue measure 
of social reform? The Government evidently does 
not find that question difficult to answer, and its 
sense of priorities was well illustrated in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday. On that day the House 
continued its extremely unedifying debates about 
the electoral use of cars, and Mr. Roy Jenkins, 
because the Government had not included it in its 
programme, introduced his Bill to reform the law 
of obscenity. There are, of course, a great many 
other things in need of reform; Sir Alan Herbert 
has pointed them out in his letter to The Times. 
But for the reasons Mr. Jenkins gave on Tuesday 
the obscenity Bill has a certain legislative prece- 
dence: a similar Bill was given a second reading 
eighteen months ago and then was considered by 
a Select Committee; from that ordeal it emerged 
strengthened and improved and with the unani- 
mous support of the committee. If, therefore, the 
House rejects the Bill on its second reading in a 
week or two's time, it will, as Mr. Jenkins said, 
be showing that our legislative procedure is not a 
rational process but a haphazard obstacle race. 
It will also be showing that it has no higher stand- 
ard in these matters than the Government. 
* * * 

1 AM SORRY that my colleague Taper missed the 
‘] spy strangers’ episode which also took place 
in the Commons on Tuesday; in its petty 
way it was very typical of the kind of thing that 
is helping to bring Parliament into public ridicule. 
Mr. George Wigg behaved like a schoolboy who 
has long tried to extort the admiration, or even 
the notice, of his schoolfellows by making him- 
self a nuisance, and succeeding only in arousing 
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their irritation and contempt; so he eventuall, 
thinks up a way which will force them to notice 
him—switching out the school lights at the mains 
on the correct assumption that nobody will know 
how to switch them on again. This sort of antics 
may help to while away the time at Westminster 
on a dull evening when nobody is interested in 
the subjects under debate (the whole affair started 
because there was no quorum); but the effect out- 
side-is to confirm the belief that MPs as a group 
in their institution are incorrigibly childish. |1 
they want to stand on their dignity, as they so 
often do when they think their privileges «are 
threatened, it would be wise for them to keep 
some dignity to stand on. 
* * a 
THE LORDS, too, have been having their fun. A 
small band of stalwart peers has for long been 
concerned about the plight of British subjecis 
expelled from Egypt after the Suez ultimatum. 
This in itself is certainly a worthy cause, and the 
charitable attitude of Lord Salisbury and his 
friends to those who were damaged by Suez does 
them credit, even though it is rather selective— 
they do not seem to have ever been very worried 
about those who lost their lives in the bombing. 
The trouble is that the case for asking the Govern- 
ment to give more help to those expelled from 
Egypt is based upon one of the reasons that the 
Government gave for its ultimatum and action— 
‘in order to protect British lives and interests. 
Since easily the worst way of protecting British 
lives and interests is to bomb the country in which 
up till then they were living safely and peace- 
fully, that particular excuse for Suez has always 
been the most implausible of the lot. But as the 
protagonists of the refugees are nearly all Suez 
men they cannot point this out and have to remain 
saddled with an absurd fiction. Perhaps it was the 
burden of maintaining this elaborate farce that 
led the Lord Chancellor to refuse to give way to 
Lord Salisbury on the unjust grounds that ‘the 
Noble Marquess has interrupted almost every 
speaker this afternoon, and led Lord Salisbury 
to say, when the Lord Chancellor did give way a 
few seconds later, ‘it is too late now.” 
ok * x 

IT’S ODD—a friend in Australia writes to me a 
propos the elections there—how the people 
admire Mr. Menzies, and indeed are quite proud 
of his international reputation, but don’t reall) 
like him—perhaps because he is a shade too clever 
for them. Mr. Evatt arouses much more dis*inct 
passions; he is either loved or loathed. The split 
in the Labour Party between the Roman Cathulics 
and the orthodox Left has made it much easier for 
Mr. Menzies, but it will be very far from a vote 
of confidence in him if he wins—even if he wins 
easily. My correspondent confesses, however, 
that he has found the election relatively uninter- 
esting compared to an a-political phenomenon he 
had not previously encountered on his visit there: 
the ‘New Australians’ who, he thinks, are provid- 
ing a remarkable leaven in this rough (rather than 
tough) community. The “ol.” Australia could pro- 
duce singers; but it has taken the immigrants— 
from Hungary and other European countries as 
well as from Britain—to make it possible for, say, 
Melbourne to have an opera season in which new 
and old fuse to provide cast, orchestra, designers 
and so on, and present performances of a really 
high standard for a city of its size. PHAROS 
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E were indulging the other day in that ex- 
W oatent conversational gambit, ‘links with 
the past.’ An elderly guest told us that he had 
known a man, a Glasgow professor, who had 
seen Napoleon crossing the Rhine at Bonn after 
the battle of Leipzig. I had always supposed that 
the remnants of the Grande Armée had crossed 
the river, not at Bonn, but at Mainz: but I Jet 
that pass. Nor was ! able, owing to my inability 
to do even the simplest sum quickly, to work 
out the dates. But on returning to my flat I took 
up pad and pencil and convinced myself of the 
credibility of this story. On these occasions it is 
prudent to assume that the original observer and 
the narrator must each have been at least ten 
years of age at the time of the experience and 
at the time the story was first told. Napoleon 
crossed the Rhine in November, 1813, so that 
if the Glasgow professor was ten years old at 
the time he witnessed the event, and if my friend 
was also ten years old at the time he heard the 
story, then the Glasgow professor must have been 
aged eighty-five when he related his experience. 
I was relieved to find that my friend, who is a 
scholar and not given to fiction or vaunting, must 
have been telling the truth. 

* * * 


Inevitably, his story inspired others present to 
tell their own stories of a similar nature. As 
always on such occasions, we were treated to the 
tale of the old French lady at a dinner party 
who was heard to remark, ‘Comme Louis XIV 
disait toujours a mon mari.’ The design, and even 
the date, of this story have been almost obliterated 
by much thumbing in the market place. We were 
not sure whether the lady was the Duchesse de 
Richelieu, the Duchesse de la Rochefoucauld or 
the Princesse de Polignac. An even more distress- 
ing uncertainty arose from the fact that none of 
uS Was positive as to when the narrator had been 
present at the dinner party at which the Duchess 
or the Princess had emitted this startling remark. 
We were all agreed, however, that we had heard 
the story from someone of the last generation. 
I had myself heard the story from my father-in- 
law, but I refrained from saying so, since I do 
not remember whether he told me that he had 
heard the remark himself or whether he had been 
told it by his own father, an important distinc- 
tion which disturbs chronology. But assuming 
that this Duke’ or Prince was page to Louis 


Sometimes .. 
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Marginal Comment 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


Quatorze, he must have been born in 1700: sup- 
posing that at the age of eighty-four he married 
a girl of fourteen, his widow would have reached 
the age of eighty in 1850 and, even had she been 
tough enough to go to dinner parties, my father- 
in-law would not have been born and my father 
(a most truthful man) would have been but one 
year old. Even supposing that the remark was 
made when the old widow was ninety-four, and 
that it was overheard by her little great-grandson 
aged ten, then it was just possible that the little 
boy may have repeated his experience to some 
member of my father’s generation, But it is not 
possible (unless, as is very likely, my sums have 
gone all wrong again) that anybody of my father’s 
generation can himself have heard the original 
remark. 
* ca * 

I am thus confirmed in my impression that 
narrators of these most dramatic links with the 
past are apt to skip a generation. And if they 
skip one generation, then why not two or even 
three? We then get to the position when a man 
knew a man who knew a man who knew a 
woman who as a little girl was told about a man 
who remembered Doctor Johnson as an under- 
graduate playing marbles in the street outside 
Pembroke. I do not admit that such concatena- 
tions deserve the honoured name of ‘links with 
the past.’ They are but imaginary chains of fic- 
tion. I shall on this occasion refrain from again 
cribbing the story told me by a friend of mine 
who, being then in our Embassy at St. Peters- 
burg, attended the Borodino centenary celebra- 
tions and heard the conversation between a 
survivor of that battle and the Emperor Nicolas 
II. It is an excellent story, and one that confirms 
my belief that centenarians, be they moujiks or 
duchesses, are apt in their reminiscences to be- 
come confused. But I regret that I did not myself 
collect, or encourage my sons to collect, links 
with the past with the energy with which school- 
boys and schoolgirls today collect the autographs 
of athletes, film stars and band leaders. I cer- 
tainly saw Abdul Hamid twice, I think I saw 
Rasputin once, I sat on Mr. Gladstone’s knee, 
I ran for a quarter of a mile holding on to the 
landau in which Queen Victoria was seated, and 
I once met a woman who had known the 
Guiccioli and breakfasted with Samuel Rogers. 
My album of links, none the less, is a sparse and 
somewhat dishevelled volume. Yet I can boast 
that there are but few of my contemporaries who 
ever sat on Mr. Gladstone's knee. 

* ok * 


What is so distressing about the reminiscences 
of the old is that they can so seldom describe 
what the great men of the past really looked like 
or even exactly what they said. Few of us have 
been endowed with Boswell’s exact memory or 
with Saint-Simon’s powers of evocative descrip- 
tion. Moreover, it is almost impossible to convey 
to later generations such evanescent qualities as 
charm or wit. Mimicry is an excellent medium 
and I certainly learnt more from the imitations 
of Edmund Gosse, Bilen Terry and Lord Curzon 
about Tennyson’s and Swinburne’s manner of 
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speaking than I could have derived from a 
million documents. But how can I, who have no 
gift for mimicry, convey to my great-grand- 
children the charm of the Empress Eugénie or 
Clemenceau’s raucous wit? To this day I am 
not intimately convinced, in spite of much read- 
ing, of the infectious charm of Charles James 
Fox or how it came that staid matrons fell off 
their chairs with laughter when listening to 
Sydney Smith. I fear that these attractions are 
incommunicable. I have in my possession some 
comments scribbled by John Cam Hobhouse in 
the margins of his copy of Moore’s Life of Byron. 
Moore remarks somewhere that it is not easy for 
us, even a few years after their deaths, to recall 
the exact appearance and voice of our friends. 
‘How true!’ Hobhouse has scribbled, ‘The most 
lively thing that I remember about dear B. is 
his cough.’ 
* * * 

I should thus advise young people who wish 
to accumulate a collection of links with which 
to enrapture their great-grandchildren to note 
particularly the height of their heroes, the way 
they enter a room or move their arms, and above 
all their tone of voice. My father, who knew Bis- 
marck well, used in his old age to tell me many 
stories about him. He would describe how at a 
reception in the Wilhelmstrasse the guests would 
be aligned as if waiting for royalty and that the 
first warning of the Chancellor’s approach was 
the sound of the claws of his Great Danes clicking 
on the parquet flooring of the anteroom. My 
father would describe to me the vast bulk of 
Bismarck, his eighteenth-century courtesy, and 
the utter simplicity of manner which, my father 
assured me, was the mark of all great men. And 
then, years later, when I had returned from 
Persia, my father asked me about Reza Shah, 
‘The startling thing, I answered, ‘about this enor- 
mous man is that he has the voice of a boy.’ ‘Like 
Bismarck,’ my father said. ‘But really,’ I pro- 
tested, ‘you have told me endless stories about 
Bismarck and you never told me that.’ ‘Didnt 
1?’ he laughed. “Yes, it was like a boy of thirteen 
speaking. “Guten Abend, Herr Botschaftssekre- 
tar,” he would pipe. It always struck me as very 
odd indeed.’ 

So remember, when you start your collection 
of links with the past, to notice, and if possible 
to imitate, the voices of the great. 


- . . the most ephemeral... 
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Five-star Seaside Hotel, 


...Sunny South Atlantic, all comforts, superb food, 
English spoken, no currency difficulties, terms moderate: 
most highly recommended. That’s what Mr. Orcham 
thinks. And, in a way, he is in the same line of business 
as Union-Castle. He is a hotel keeper, a very good 
keeper of a very good hotel in the Cotswolds. He looks 
forward to his winter off-season, because that’s when he 
travels, lets other people do the worrying for him, and 


the going’s good by 


gives his mind up to cooking—in the sun. He’s almost a 
regular to South Africa now, sometimes First, some- 
times Tourist, always by sea, and always Union-Castle. 
He gets his cooking sunshine both ways, his usual room 
at the Mount Nelson Hotel in Cape Town, and his ideas 
refreshed about good service and good catering all along 
the line. Union-Castle takes his custom as a compliment, 
Which it is. 


CASTLE 


From Southampton every Thursday at 4 p.m. for Cape Town. From London about twice a month for the Round Africa voyage. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR UNION-CASTLE, DEPT. 119, 19-21 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. HYDE PARK #8406 
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The Gorgeous, Indestructible Gael 


By PATRICK CAMPBELL 


Ox of the bonuses I want for Christmas is* 


another card from Jack Doyle, the well- 
known tenor, all-in wrestler and former White 
heavyweight boxing hope, wherever he may be. 

Last time—it must have been three or four years 
ago—the season of rejoicing caught him in 
Grimsby. From that dark, fish-ridden city I re- 
ceived a plain, white square of printed pasteboard, 
with a gilt-type substance round the edges. It 
announced that Mr. Jack Doyle, now appearing 
in ‘Randall’s Scandals, wished all his friends a 
very merry Xmas. 

I was delighted to find the natural gallantry of 
the man in no whit abated by his fate. Despite the 
combination of ‘Randall’s Scandals’\—a girlie 
show occasionally impeded by the police—and 
Grimsby for Christmas, the old, debonair deter- 
mination was still there to insist that all was for 
the best, in the best of all possible worlds. 

Jack, I calculated, probably had a solo spot in 
the first half, singing the ‘Rose of Tralee’ and 
‘Danny Boy,’ and in the second obliged, while 
the girlies paraded in picture hats and G-strings, 
with an off-stage rendition of ‘A Pretty Girl is like 
a Melody’; a modest occupation for a man who 
had once filled the White City, even if he was 
carried out of it feet first thirty seconds later, 
having been felled by the first blow delivered by 
his opponent, Eddie Phillips. 

Even from that set-back, however, Jack 
emerged a kind of winner, for he was to be seen 
around the West End the very next night in a 
white dinner-jacket, escorting beautiful women, 
while Phillips retired to purely local fame in Bow. 

And so, I reflected, it had been ever since, 
notably in J. Doyle’s post-war, all-in wrestling 
career—a short but gloriously confused period 
during which he was known as the Gorgeous Gael, 
or, in some programmes, Gale. 

I saw all those fights, but three of them stand 
out head and shoulders above the rest. The results, 
according to the record book, were: 

(1) Doyle declared the winner, after being knocked 

unconscious by a foul blow. 

(2) Doyle retired hurt in round five, after an injury 

of mysterious origin. 

(3) Doyle declared the loser, after failing to appear 

at all. 

The first of these disordered struggles was a 
return match between the Gorgeous Gael and 
Eddie Phillips, his former conqueror at the White 


« «+ Of social contacis . 


City, who by now had been a publican in the East 
End of London for some years. It was hoped that 
this factor, coupled with Phillips’s total in- 
experience of wrestling, would give the Gael a 
chance to put on a rather longer show than he had 
before. 

This he clid, but it was outside the ring. 

Phillips, as challenger, to whatever title had 
been devised, was through the ropes first, looking 
ill at ease but belligerent in a pair of long, black 
woollen tights, terminating in boxing boots—an 
ensemble possibly aimed at keeping him warm. 

He needed it, for by the end of five chilly 
minutes there was still no sign of the opposition. 
Spectators at the ringside filled in the interval by 
warning Phillips in jocular terms—they’d seen 
Doyle wrestle—of the near-bestial assault that 
was about to be launched against him, but even 
these experts had underestimated the Gael, for 
suddenly the smoke-thick air of Harringay was 
pierced by the squeal of bagpipes. The searchlights 
swung round to one of the entrances and there he 
was, striding down the aisle in his white silk 
dressing-gown with the green shamrock em- 
broidered over the heart, preceded by four pipers 
in second-hand tartan kilts, squeezing out 
‘O'Donnel Abu.’ 

A great roar of applause went up from the 
packed arena. The Gael waved a hand in acknow- 
ledgment, and marched on behind his men, who 
by now had completed the first familiar bars of 
their martial air and were searching, by trial and 
error, to find the notes that started it again. This 
concentration on the music, rather than upon 
where they were going, proved their undoing. 

I turned from the ringside just in time to see it 
happen. A smartly dressed woman in the front 
row, already shaken by the beginnings of hysteri- 
cal laughter, put out a neatly shod foot as the first 
pair of pipers came abreast of her. She hooked the 
nearest one round his off-white gaiter, and brought 
him down. He fell on his bagpipes, which let out 
a piercing cry. The other three pipers fell on top 
of him, the sudden compression of their 
instruments making an agonising addition to the 
din. 

The Gorgeous Gael, some way behind them, 
gave no sign that anything untoward had occurred. 
He didn’t even look down. Daintily lifting his 
boat-like boots, he stepped high over the rem- 
nants of his shattered entourage, blowing kisses 
to the now delirious crowd. He climbed into the 
ring, clasped his hands above his head in the 
immemorial gesture, and then found that Eddie 
Phillips had gone. 

At some time during the bagpipe deluge the 
challenger had slipped away to his dressing-room 
—a beautifully timed move that reduced the 
champion’s tremendous entrance almost to noth- 
ing. 

The Gael did not hesitate. He made a wide 
gesture, indicating that victory was his, descended 
from the ring again and retired—thankfully, I 
guessed—to the safety of his own quarters. 

It was twenty minutes before the management 
succeeded in returning the two warriors to the 
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arena at the same time. They were in and out like 
weather-men, neither wishing to be subjected to 
the indignity of waiting for the other. 

By this time, of course, the audience was roar in g 
for action, unable to wait to see, on the basis of 
the preliminaries, what would happen when baitle 
was actually joined. 

Unfortunately, it didn’t last much longer than 
the White City débdcle. Eddie Phillips, short on 
wrestling technique, became irritated by the 
pressing weight of the Gael, and suddenly put him 
flat on the canvas with the same right-hand 
punch that had done the damage before. He was 
disqualified, amid pandemonium. 

I lost no time in forcing my way into the Doyle 
dressing-room, to record the injured party's 
judgment on the fight. 

He was sitting on a low bunk, apparently un- 
marked, being tended by his seconds, and several 
girls. He brushed them away on seeing me. ‘Ah, 
there you are, Pat,’ he said. ‘Good boy, that 
Phillips, isn’t he? We'll make something of him, 
once he learns the rules.” 

There was no doubt who was the winner, once 
again. 

This victory, however, had an unfortunate out- 
come, for as a result of it Jack was matched with 
sterner opposition than any that had yet come his 
way, in the person, no less, of Two-Ton Tony 
Galento, former heavyweight boxing champion 
of the world. 

Galento, it will be remembered, was the pro- 
prietor of a tavern in Orange, New Jersey, and 
trained for his title fights behind his own bar on 
a diet of cigars and beer. After various murderous 
assaults on other American heavyweights he re- 
tired to concentrate on the diet, while making up 
his receipts with all-in wrestling on the side. 

Concerned for Jack’s safety and wishing to dis- 
cover, if possible in advance, what Galento’s plans 
might be for the result of the coming fight, I 
called upon him as soon as he arrived in Lon- 
don. 

We met at midday. At this comparatively early 
hour I was surprised to see traces of mauve lip- 
stick on the champion’s bristling jaw. I then spent 
a moment in wondering at the courage of the lady 
who'd presented him with this tribute, for Two- 
Ton Tony was exactly named. He was built low to 
the ground in a gabardine suit, with a wide-brim- 
med hat almost concealing the single, thick black 
eyebrow that crossed his face from one cauliflower 
ear to the other. He was accompanied by his 
manager, an equally thick-set figure with stiff 
white hair. Both of them were totally silent, being, 
apparently, shy. 

I took them to lunch in the French pub in Dean 
Street, feeling that my charges would be less 
conspicuous in these Bohemian surroundings than, 
say, at the Savoy—and realised I'd made a mistake 
as soon as we were presented with the menu, in 
French. 

Galento and his manager stared at it with 
lowered, heavy heads, not speaking a word. I 
don’t think they knew what its purpose was. 
Quickly selecting the simplest dish—Jambon 
braisé—lI translated it to them as ‘cooked ham.’ 

Galento looked at his manager for a long time. 
Then he formulated a question. ‘What's ham?’ 
he said. 

The manager considered it. He said he didn't 
know. 
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stable. Such charity is 
needed to-day to bring i : i | 
much love, a home, hap- Se 

piness and education to 
many poor children missed 
by the Welfare State. We 
have in our care 800 chil- 
dren who depend on your 
generous help. . . will you 
please send us a special 
Christmas gift to carry on 
our work ? 
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Please send your donations 
to the General Secretary 
Mr. F. A. Thorp 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 | we carry a terse number of passengers who come to South 


Africa to escape the winter and enjoy a holiday you won’t 
He: find anywhere else in the world. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


South Africa offers a welcome change from a European 
holiday. There is so much to do and to see that is completely 
and fascinatingly different. Where else can you study wild 
animals in their natural surroundings and do it safely from a 
car ? Where else will you see Native life in all its colour and 
quaintness ? And when you’ ve travelled around and seen and 
enjoyed all the marvels of this amazing land, there are quiet 
resorts where you can relax—or fashionable plages where you 
may join in a gay social round. 


** FOR BOOKS * 4 


Any morning’s post at Foyles includes an 
extraordinary variety of requests. From 
the Y.M.C.A. in Jerusalem comes an 
order for the 1851 Census of England and 
Wales; one of the world’s least gregari- 
ous film stars asks for a copy of How 
to Make Friends and Influence People; 
and six seemingly unrelated customers 
in Tehran surprise us slightly with 
urgent requests for a copy apiece of 
Dr. Harold M. Peppard’s Sight Without 
Glasses. Booklovers throughout the 
world send to Foyles for all their book 
requirements. 


But it’s the sunshine that makes everything so marvellous. 
There it is, shining on you every day . . . bright, beautiful 
and heartening. South Africa gives you the finest holiday 
you'll find anywhere in the world. 


The youngsters take a look around A fashionable night club in Johannesburg 


Couth Afaea, 


* We were able to supply all three books from stock LAND OF SUNNY CONTRASTS 
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The South African Tourist office is at your service for free, 
friendly and helpful advice. For detailed information on trans- 
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South African Railways Travel Bureau, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
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I ordered three Jambons, in the hope that they 
would think it was noodles, or whatever they 
wanted. I suggested beer. Galento shook his head. 
‘Nuttin’, he said. ‘Awreddy I drunka bottla 
Scatch.’ 

I didn’t believe it. I ordered a Cétes du Rhéne 
for myself, knowing I was going to need it. 
Galento picked up the bottle the moment it was 
placed on the table. He seized a glass in his other, 
hairy hand. ‘I'll taka wine,’ he said. Almost 
immediately, the bottle was empty, but at least 
it had the effect of promoting conversation. 

Galento extended his fist towards me. The 
knuckles were skinned and enormously swollen. 
‘I'm wrasslin’ a bear,’ he said. ‘He gets frisky, so 
I godda lay him down.’ The manager nodded 
thoughtfully, contemplating a very dangerous 
moment. 

‘What's dis guy Doyle?’ 
know. ‘He’s a big guy?’ 

I told them that Doyle was very big indeed, and 
then added, madly, ‘He wears Max Factor sun-tan 
make-up in the ring.’ 

Galento thought it over. ‘He’s a fairy?’ he 
asked, without surprise or animosity. It was all 
the same to him. Wrestle a bear one night, and a 
fairy the next. All good for business. 

T assured him that Jack was the absolute reverse 
of a fairy. Galento nodded again. ‘I like ta meet 
dis guy,’ he said. ‘I rough him up a liddle.’ 

Some news of this intention must have leaked 
through to the Gorgeous Gael, for when he came 
down the aisle at Harringay two nights later, to 
the usual screams from the girls, he was devoid 
of pipers and other time-wasting paraphernalia, 
and looked as if he wished to get the whole thing 


Galento wanted to 
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over as quickly as possible, with minimum damage 
all round. 

I didn’t blame him. Galento, dressed in black 
fur and purple trunks, looked capable of stiffen- 
ing any number of his brother bears, never mind 
a frangible human being. 

The-fight, however, went fairly well. Galento, 
some two feet the shorter, was obviously afraid of 
Doyle falling on him, and doing him an injury, 
so that for most of the time he tried to keep out 
of the skyscraper’s way. Towards the end of the 
fourth round, however, they began to get the slow 
hand-clap, coupled with the suggestion that if the 
band would play ‘I Love You Truly’ they could 
waltz. 

Nettled, most unwisely, by this routine criticism, 
Jack moved in to the attack. With a startling dis- 
play of strength he suddenly hoisted the surprised 
Galento on to his shoulders and started a laboured 
pirouette, trying to work up enough speed to throw 
Galento out of the ring by centrifugal force. He 
managed two and a half revolutions, ran out of 
steam, buckled at the knees and dropped Galento, 
with a thud that shook the whole arena, right on 
top of his head. The bear-wrestler was only half- 
way up and still groggy when the bell went for 
the end of the round. 

He was as fresh as a daisy, however, but much 
uglier when the fifth round began. He was, indeed, 
half-way across the ring, moving fast, while Jack 
still had his back turned, in subdued consulta- 
tion with his seconds. 

Everything happened very quickly. One of the 
seconds gave a hoarse cfy of warning. Jack in- 
stinctively ducked, half swung round to meet the 
foe, and then disaster struck. His face contorted 
in agony. He clapped one hand to his side and 
threw up the other like a traffic policeman. ‘Stop!’ 
he cried. 

Incredibly, Galento did. It was probably more 
from surprise than any humanitarian feelings. 
‘Rib gone!’ } heard Jack moan, and then the ring 
was full of seconds, timekeepers, referees, promo- 
ters and enraged members of the audience, all of 
whom wanted the fight to go on, but the Gorgeous 
Gael, towering high above them all, was unable to 
oblige. He was led from the ring, hand still clutch- 
ing his side, smiling bravely through the pain. 

I paid my usual formal call backstage. Jack was 
sitting on the bed, suffering massage. ‘Ah, there 
you are, Pat, he said, as elegant as ever, the 
luxuriant black curls neatly combed. ‘Damn 
shame, wasn’t it, the rib going? I was going to 
take him in the next.’ 

The record book says that Galento won, but we 
all knew who was the real victor. 

The promoter seemed to know, too, for soon 
afterwards, amid a cannonade of publicity, it was 
announced that Jack Doyle would fight Primo 
Carnera for one of the then open heavyweight 
all-in wrestling championships of the world. 

This was a very serious matter indeed. Primo, 
even in his maturity, was a foot larger than Jack 
all round, and could have thrown Two-Ton Tony 
Galento out of the ring with one hand. Since his 
retirement from boxing he’d taken on, and half- 
killed, wrestlers all over America, many of them 
scarcely coinciding with human form. It looked as 
though our man had been sentenced at least to a 
broken ankle, unless he could devise a grip on the 
situation more ingenious than anything we had yet 
seen in his repertoire. 
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He was not found wanting. I was dining in the 
restaurant at Harringay, fortifying myself for the 
massacre to come, when a white-faced publicity 
man rushed in with the news that J. Doyle had 
arrived for the championship of the world with 
his own doctor, a cardiac specialist who had 
diagnosed in the great frame of the Gorgeous 
Gael palpitations of the heart. The cardiac 
specialist, a keen sportsman, was none the less com- 
pelled to refuse to allow ‘his patient to fight, a 
decision that disappointed him, seeing that 
Carnera was already in the ring and eager to get 
on with it. 

All hell rapidly blossomed. The audience started 
howling. Carnera departed and was hauled back 
again. His handlers threatened legal action. Police 
moved closer to the ring. In the midst of this 
pandemonium the Doyle dressing-room formed 
an oasis of calm. The door was locked. No sound 
emerged from inside. 

The cheaper seats had begun to roar for the 
return of their money when the management had 
an idea of clear, pellucid brilliance. They sent for 
a second opinion. He turned out to be a small and 
absolutely terrified general practitioner, who'd 
been plucked away from his loved ones in Manor 
House just as he was sitting down to a hard-earned 
evening meal. 

They beat on the door of the Gael’s dressing- 
room, and shoved the doctor in. No one will ever 
know what took place during the consultation. We 
only knew the result. 

It was announced over the loudspeakers. Jack 
Doyle, owing to a sudden indisposition, would be 
unable to fight. His place would be taken by— 
there was a dramatic pause—‘Bukht, the Human 
Gorilla!” 

Patrons of all-in wrestling are accustomed to 
disappointment. They have to be. But I must admit 
we did feel that with Bukht, the Human Gorilla, 
we were getting the short end of the stick. 

He was an elderly, almost circular little man 
with a domed, bald head rising straight out of his 
shoulders. He'd probably been wrestling for thirty 
years, on and off, wearing the same pair of 
patched red woollen trunks, but he’d never before 
run into anything like Primo Carnera, the 
Ambling Alp. He had courage, though. Time and 
again he flung himself against the mighty legs of 
the Alp, trying to get a grip on them. The Alp, 
whose enormous face wore a deeply puzzled look, 
tried to hold him off with a hand that covered the 
whole of the Human Gorilla’s head. 

It was slow fighting, short on incident, but sud- 
denly the whole evening was redeemed. I felt a 
movement beside me, and turned to see Jack 
Doyle slipping into a vacant seat. He wore his 
white silk dressing-gown with the green shamrock 


. turns out to have... 
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the things they say! 


You know, I don’t think doctors ought to prescribe commercial drugs at all. 


But ali drugs are made by some commercial firm or other. 


Yes, but they aren’t all sold under fancy names in fancy packages — at fancy prices. 
Surely it’s wrong to make a profit out of illness? 


But if the pharmaceutical manufacturers didn’t make profits, where 
would they get the £4,000,000 they spend every year on doing 
research to find other drugs that are very badly needed ? 
But I thought most of the new drugs had been discovered by doctors working in the big hospitals! 
Not at all. Most new drugs and anaesthetics have 
been discovered and perfected by the pharmaceutical industry — 
in other words, by the very people who make them. 
Give me some examples. 
Well, take I.C.I. It was their Pharmaceuticals Division that 
discovered ‘Mysoline’, an entirely new treatment for epilepsy; and quite recently 
they announced a new anaesthetic, ‘Fluothane’, which has properties that make it quite unique. 
It was only at great effort — and cost—that these products were 
developed, perfected and made available. Many other pharmaceutical 
manufacturers could point to comparable contributions that 


they have made to the progress of Medicine. 
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over the heart. Under it, he was stripped for 
wrestling. He looked, I thought, bronzed and fit, 
and in cheerful mood. 

‘Ah, there you are, Pat,’ he said. ‘How’s it 
going?’ He looked up with interest, to analyse the 
proceedings in the ring. 

Something was happening at last. Primo, wish- 
ing to show the crowd some action, had picked up 
Bukht, holding him at either end like a large 
vegetable marrow, and was looking for some- 
where to throw him. In the interests, perhaps, of 
symmetry, he selected Bukht’s own corner, 
and discharged ‘the old man towards it. Bukht 
landed with a crash, half in and half out of the 
ring. 

Clear above the roar of the crowd came an un- 


John Bull’s Schooldays 
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mistakably Irish voice from the cheaper seats, up 
underneath the roof. 

‘Hey, Jack!” it called. ‘Just looka wha’ you're 
missin’ !” 

I turned, in wonder, to watch the Gael’s reac- 
tion. It was a buoyant one. He faced the gods and 
with no traze of modesty clasped his hands above 
his head, «nd waved with a brilliant smile. A 
moment later he was signing autographs for three 
spellbound girls, while—just above him—the 
ageing Bukht completed another parabola of the 
ring. 

I don’t know what Jack’s doing now. Whatever 
it is, I'd like to hear news of it, on a Christmas 
card. It would, I feel, give me a kind of strength 
to face the rigours of the New Year. 


Never Smell a College Spoon 


By LORD 


was at Haileybury during the last five years 

of Queen Victoria's reign. The school buildings 
had originally belonged to the old East India 
Company's College and the traditional link with 
India endured. 1 myself occupied the study once 
that of John Lawrence. Of the 500 boys all but 
eighty were housed in long dormitories divided 
into wooden compartments containing, forty or 
fifty. Except for those in the two ‘out’ Houses, 
Houses consisted only of the dormitory and one 
classroom. In all things else—dining-room, 
studies, etc.—boys were mingled. One was there- 
fore less tied to the exclusive society of one’s 
own House than in most schools. This gave the 
school a distinctive character. Another was the 
wide geographical area from which boys came. 
Every county in England and most of those in 
Scotland and Ireland had their representatives, 
while many came from overseas. 

Perhaps this helped to give it the strong im- 
perialist flavour which obtained in my time. 
Many boys were sons of Army officers or parsons. 
The dome of the chapel rose above the big quad- 
rangle and eight masters were clergy, so that 
godliness was well looked after. The provision for 
cleanliness came a bad second. There were only 
two baths between eighty-four boys.. Obviously 
the Victorian bath-night obtained, except for pre- 
fects who also had the privilege of the bath after 
games, while the rest had to make do with basins 
or tins called toepans. 
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Still more primitive were the sanitary arrange- 
ments. In fact, conditions were fairly hard: half 
the school had nowhere to live save in their 
form-rooms, with the master’s desk an oasis of 
comparative comfort among the sloping desks 
and hard forms. Food was very bad when I 
first came, Bread and butter had to be rein- 
forced by jam, etc., from home. Utensils were 
washed by a broom in a large tub of water (hence 
the saying, “Never smell a _ college spoon’). 
Everyone in studies and form-rooms alike cooked 
meals for themselves on Saturday and Sunday 
evenings. In the studies enormous meals were 
consumed: porridge, bacon, eggs, sausages, 
muffins and oceans of tea. I have found the 
domestic training learnt there of great utility in 
the conditions of today. Unfortunately, we did not 
wash up, make beds or clean our shoes, accomp- 
lishments now essential in a married man. 

Games worship was at its height. Without some 
proficiency a boy was a nobody. Members of the 
cricket eleven and rugger fifteen were as gods. 
The curriculum for the classical side was still 
mainly grinding at Latin and Greek. I never 
mastered these, but rose to the Sixth by my 
English subjects, history, geography, literature, 
etc. French we regarded as an interval in serious 
work. So, I imagine, did the masters. One of 
them pronounced moins to rhyme with Coins; 
another, keen on military history, rhymed franc- 
tireur with blank hirer. But we had an exception- 
ally good history teacher who even gave us some 
insight into events subsequent to the Battle of 
Waterloo. I recall his saying, ‘Rash would be 
the man who would say that if Francis Joseph 
were to die there would not be a European war. 
Another master used to run a Shakespeare read- 
ing society to which I belonged, and I owe him 
a debt of gratitude. There were also societies for 
natural science, antiquarianism, literature, etc. 
We were not wholly philistine. 

Imperialism was then at its apogee with the 
Diamond Jubilee and the Boer War. Almost all 
of us were strongly imperialist. Our ideals were 
very largely those of duty to the nation and ser- 
vice in the Army or somewhere overseas. The 
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“White man’s’ burden’ was a congenial theme. We 
knew little of the governance of Britain, but much 
about the Colonial Empire. I remember a few 
years after I had left coming to talk about the 
boys’ club in Stepney which the school supported, 
telling the masters that they imagined that they 
were training the ruling class, but that they taught 
them. nothing about economics, government or 
politics. Whereupon one old master said; ‘Yes, 
but you see we know nothing about these things 
ourselves.” He was probably right. Many of the 
masters of those days had little experience of 
anything outside the schools and the universities 
where they had been, and were apparently 
not interested outside the school where they 
served. 

Generally speaking, it was not until one reached 
the Sixth Form that one encountered ideas and 
could stray from the orthodox. There has, I think, 
been a vast change since my time in my old 
school and others. Masters have mostly been 
widened in mind by service in war, while I find 
in modern boys a great deal more knowledge 
and appreciation of foreign and domestic prob- 
lems than in those of my time. ; 

Although at school there was a good deal of 
conformity to accepted ideas, yet there were 
people who did not get drilled into the prevail- 
ing pattern. I recall an enterprising boy who went 
to France and. practised his future profession as 
a journalist by attending the Dreyfus trial. He 
used to annoy his form master by writing his 
notes in shorthand. Another boy ran a revivalist 
mission on his own in a neighbouring village until 
raided by the philistines. Nothing is more mis- 
leading than school reputations. I recall one boy 
who was expelled, but lived to become a bishop; 
another, who was known as the timid sheep, won 
the MC, the DSO and two brevets in the first 
year of the First World War. A boy whose literary 
efforts, we thought, were confined to writing out 
a hundred lines, and who was a noted boxer, did 
well as-a novelist; while a mischievous little boy 
became a venerated saint. A boy too delicate to 
play games became an intrepid explorer. 

My ctiticism of the system obtaining in my 
time was that there was very little attempt to 
encourage the particular bent of a boy. Lyttleton, 
the Headmaster, an interesting character, came 
very little into contact with the ordinary boys. 
He confined his interest to the Upper Sixth. My 
housemaster was a scientist. He knew that I was 
a voracious reader and fond of literature, but 
he never suggested what I should read. All he 
did was to ask me to take House library for 
him because I had read all the books. Again, | 
was more than commonly interested in history. 
Had I been guided in reading I might have ended 
up as a blameless history don. It may have been 
different in other Houses, but I cannot say 
that, I was ever much influenced by any 
master. 

One other feature of the school must be men- 
tioned, the volunteer corps of which I was a 
member; first as a junior, drilling with a 
Snider_rifle—possibly left over from the Crimean 
War; later in the corps proper. I earned my first 
pay doing a. fortnight’s camp during the Boer 
War. We were very proud of our corps, because 
when Lord Wantage presented a bugle for the 
most efficient corps, we won it for three years 
running and it became our property. 
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PAUL SUICIRW invites you... 





Parties. Parties. Parties. Oh, the glittering, sparkling, 
chandelier world of London !ast night—diamonds like sugar cubes, 


cigars like buns, millionaires as common as corner houses. . . . 2 





And out of the millions who are fascinated 
by this Arabian Nights Entertainment 
only a few hundred like me are lucky and 
fortunate enough to be personally invited. 
Come with me, then... 





How the razzmatazz young set'lived it up 
fast night. All the runaway Romeos and 
their jive Juliets made this their Gretna 
Green. I noticed, in particular, young 
Lord ‘Rick’ O’Shea, heir to an Irish brew- 
ing fortune and the son of the Earl of 


O’Nassis, enjoying a merry quip with - 


beautiful thirteen-year-old Queen of the 
Coffee Bars, Chichi Ward-Chancery. 





Lady Jean - Hoosier-Bedde-ffellowes— 
whom I first met at That Wedding—took 
me aside for a moment. ‘Have you 
serialised any good books lately?’ she 
whispered wittily. | admired the amusing 
backs of her éar-rings, and her clean pair 
of heels. 








To the land of mink and money. Where 
even the air is like champagne and the 
champagne flows like Father Thames 
through the practised hands of the 
Earl of Croydon. ‘Liquid History,’ he 
chuckled, wiping away a tear, ‘and all the 
way from California, 


1 wish I could have stopped to admire 
that famous heirloom—the priceless 
Ward-Chancery 22-carat hyphen—which 
glittered in her corsage. 1 heard my name 
called on every side, eager hands sought 
to detain me, but the dizzy spell urged me 


- on into the satin throng. 
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The enchanting Marchesa Careira di 
Vorca was the mystery guest of the even- 
ing. In a quiet nook, she gave me an 
exclusive interview; priceless Old Masters 
loomed over us. 1 noticed a Sotheby, two 
Christies and an Agnew. She said with 
simple sincerity, ‘I am not married; Zoot 
and I are not friends—we are just good 
lovers. My life is devoted to Art. Art is 
not a good friend either.’ 














I felt I was treading on the clouds as I 
climbed the steps to the palatial cloak- 
room. The very woodwork was redolent 
of antiquity. Scratched here were magic 
names from our rough old island story— 
Peter Simple, Ephraim Hardcastle, Simon 
Ward, Atticus and Bromley Abbott. 
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Old friends greeted each other with 
lavish kisses and warm endearments. t 
could hardly believe my eyes as | watched 
‘Dead-Eye,’ the Earl of Longshot, em- 
bracing Gertie, the Dowager Lady 
Alhambra. Apparently, that nasty acci- 
dent with the grape-scissors down at 
Higlif House during Cowes Week is 
forgiven and forgotten. 








’ And so, after passing through the patrician 
portals of this famous mansion and out 
into the cold night air of my beloved 
London Town, I was given a lift home. 
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As I see TI... 


‘““The home is where all things start, and that is where I see TI’’, says Heinz Kurth, the 
German designer, asked to give his impressions of Tube Investments Limited. 
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Where the heart is... 














Many housewives will agree with Heinz Kurth. Electric decorative paints; vitreous enamel ovenware; Mersey 
cookers with the fastest boiling plates, spin driers, water electric cables; roller skates, Apollo sports goods; and 
and space heaters—all under the familiar name of “Creda” — parts for refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, pressure cookers, 
come from one TI company, as do switchgear. From others venetian blinds, roofing... Soon perhaps there may be 
come Pel taper tube furniture; Phillips, Hercules, Norman a TI home: Metal Sections already designs and erects 


and other bicycles and mopeds for the family; Drynamels prefabricated buildings. 
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Thomas Cook 


By HAROLD 


TRADE journal recently stated. that the health 

of travel agents is much more insidiously 
menaced by lavish entertainment at cocktail 
parties than by the arduous journeys they are 
compelled to undertake in the interests of their 
clients. If this is so, the link between the origins 
of organised excursionism and fervid teetotalism 
might make a fascinating sociological study. For 
three at least of the more influential travel busin- 
esses in Britain today were founded by utterly un- 
compromising total abolitionists; the most. evan- 
gelical of them all being Thomas Cook, born 150 
years ago on November 22. 

Indeed, revulsion against the dram shop inspired 
the first cheap trip ever organised. Travelling one 
day on the then new-fangled means of locomotion, 
the railway, Cook, a peripatetic missionary in the 
Baptist cause, conceived the idea of hiring a 
special train to take some friends of temperance 
fo an inspirational meeting. Accordingly, on 
July 5, 1841, some 570 enthusiasts paid a shilling 
each for a return ticket, boarded the ‘tubs’—third- 
class coaches—and set out on the eleven-mile 
journey from Leicester to Loughborough to strike 
yet another blow against the monster, drink. 

Now that the railway’s potential influence in 
social reform had been revealed to him, Thomas 
Cook, ever a man after Samuel Smiles’s own heart, 
was not slow to see that there might be something 
in it for him as well; and by 1846 he was arranging 
the first Cook’s Tour to Scotland. The enterprise 
was complicated by the absence of direct rail con- 
nections between England and North Britain; but 
Cook, improviser as well as innovator, planned a 
land and sea route from Leicester to Glasgow 
via Fleetwood and Ardrossan. The 350 excur- 
sionists who paid one guinea for the 800-mile 
return journey seem to have had a pretty poor 
time of it on the Irish Sea leg of the journey; but 
the rigours of travel were all forgotten when, on 
arrival in Glasgow, the party was greeted by a 
salute of guns and escorted by a band to the City 
Hall. Here at a soirée they were entertained to 
what Cook described as ‘noble speeches,’ one of 
them an hour long, on the general topic of “The 
Natural, Moral and Political Effects of Temper- 
ance.” At Edinburgh a lighter note was struck: 
they were entertained to an accordion and piano 
concert. 

It is not recorded that, like an earlier Wellsian 
Uncle Ponderevo, Thomas Cook danced round 
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his office singing, ‘I’m afloat, I’m afloat,’ after the 
successful conclusion of his first Scottish effort, 
but he might well have done. Thereafter for many 
years trips to North Britain were the mainstay of 
his expanding business. The industrialisation of 
Britain was now producing a larger travelling 
population. Seaside holidays were becoming a 
habit. Even artisans dreamed of crossing the 
English Channel. But it was not until May, 1855, 
when the Paris Exhibition was opened, that Cook 
took his first steps Europe-wards—though with- 
out much success. He failed to persuade the rail- 
ways that there was any profit in it for them and 
all they would concede was an excursion fare of 
3is. return from Leicester, where he had now 
established a travel office, to Calais. But when the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867 was projected they 
changed their tune (not before a good deal of 
lobbying by Cook, one imagines). The Emperor 
himself assured him of his personal interest. In 
the result the London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway sold special tickets to Cook’s tourists for 
20s. return, Leicester to Paris, and the inclusive 
cost of a four-day stay in the very heart of the 
Second Empire at its most brilliant was 36s. 

If the excursionist in him exalted, the moralist 
began to feel misgivings. There was the continen- 
tal Sabbath, for instance. But perhaps good might 
come of English folk having a taste of it. They 
might ‘pray to be given a quiet Highland Sabbath 
in preference to the triviality, mirth and labour of 
a French Sunday.’ The can-can he thought 
dreary: ‘nine-tenths of the company consists of 
men attracted by simple curiosity.” As for wine, 
he could advise and admonish: he could hardly 
prohibit. He succeeded in assuaging conscience 
by remonstrating with a party of winebibbers: 
‘Gentlemen, gentlemen, pray do not invest your 
money in diarrheea.’ The connection seems to have 
been much in his mind; later on a Syrian tour he 
noted that it was the teetotallers only who escaped 
this unpleasant affliction, and in Egypt he com- 
mended the purity of Nile water (without, it 
appears, lethal results). 

Cook’s genius for mingling financial profit with 
godliness, yet avoiding humbug and meanness— 
he was no Stiggins—reached new heights at the 
relief of Paris after the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870-71. Almost the first to enter the open gates 
was John Mason Cook, the ‘Son’ of ‘Thomas.Cook 
and Son,’ who had been entrusted with the job 
of reporting on the relief required by the allegedly 
starving populace. Things, he found, were not so 
bad. ‘I did not consider the bread much worse 
than the coarse oatcake of Scotland. The horse- 
flesh soup was excellent.’ But representing his 
father, and with his father’s gift for improving the 
shining hour, he managed to make advance 
arrangements for that army of tourists, British and 
American, who were eager to see what Paris was 
like after the débdcle. 

The Holy Land, of course, had been an objec- 
tive of his right from the beginning of his travel 
interests. In 1869 his dream came true.. With 
twenty-one sleeping tents for sixty trayellers, a 
retinue of some eighty servants, and an appro- 
priate number of horses he made his first de luxe 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 








Today, we may take salt for 
granted. Yet to produce this 
essential commodity a vast 
industry has been built up, 
working night and day—an 
industry in which electricity is 
playing an important part. 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC supplies 
generating plant, motors and 
other equipment for use at 
almost every stage of modern 
salt manufacture. Here salt for 
industrial use is being 

loaded onto waiting lorries. 











In addition to its use for 
the table or in cooking, salt 
helps to grow our crops, 

to preserve our food, to dye 
our clothes, to tan the 
leather for our shoes, to 
make glass, to glaze our 
plates, and to clear 
snow from the streets. Now 
that electricity is used so 
extensively in this industry, 
British salt is also being 
exported to countries 
throughout the world. 














better its living 


The ENGLisH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Marconi House. Strand, London, W.C.2 
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tour. ‘Our first night,’ he said ‘was spent in the 
Valley of Ajelon ... a turkey carpet covered 
the floor; an iron bedstead was ready for each 
of us (three ladies to a tent) with clean sheets and 
blankets . . . in the evening after the toils of the 
day we enjoyed our table d’héte of soups, fish, 
flesh and fowl. For thirty days that lasted, 
almost every day pitching our tents in some fresh 
place.’ ; 

By the 1870s Cook’s Tours were an established 
part of the English and continental scene. Mr. 
Punch made jokes about them, rather in the vein 
of modern jokes about fast-moving American 
tourists. Says the middle-aged spinster: ‘Oh! Let 
me see! I’m going to Geneva!’ The elderly gentle- 
man replies: ‘Going to Geneva! Why, you are in 
Geneva!’ Middle-aged spinster responds: ‘Am I 
really? Oh, then I’m going to Milan!’ The superior 
traveller professed to avoid on principle hotels 
accommodating the trippers; they were said to be 
noisy and uncultivated. 

But Cook and his son achieved the confidence 
of the highest in the land by the meticulous man- 
ner in which every detail of every excursion was 
arranged. Nothing was left to chance. Inter- 
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national goodwill, too, was earned by the rigid 
honesty, coupled with generosity, with which 
father and son did business. At the outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian war, for example, .Cook’s 
tourists were scattered all over Europe. Most of 
them rushed home, many without completing their 
itinerary. To these Cook made immediate repay- 
ment without waiting to be asked. Many a gentle- 
man temporarily out of cash while abroad re- 
ceived a liberal loan from Thomas the elder. Some 
offered their watches as security. ‘What would I 
want with a gentleman’s watch?’ he used to say. 
‘I tell them to put it back in their pocket.’ 

So when Archbishop Tait desired to take his 
family to the Riviera, to whom should he turn 
to make the arrangements but Thomas Cook? 
And when the great excursionist began to take 
things a little easier—in 1882, ten years before his 
death at the age of eighty-four—it was one of his 
representatives, his grandson, in fact, who escorted 
Prince Albert (later Edward VID and his son (later 
George V) around the Holy Land. As Cook’s 
biographer says, he was ‘ever ready to tot up the 
miles covered in good works or good business.’ 
There are worse epitaphs. 


The Maltese Conference 


r By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


P till this year it looked as if the Maltese 
U integration plan would probably go through. 
Whether it would work and how it would work 
were further questions, but it looked more likely 


than not that it would be tried, In Malta the 
Nationalists and Miss Mabel Strickland’s Con- 
stitutional Progressives were opposed to it. Some 
Catholic opinion was suspicious. But the plebi- 
scite at the beginning of 1956 seemed to indicate 
that the majority of Maltese opinion was behind 
the plan, and, in view of the disruption of the 
other parties, there seemed every chance that Mr. 
Mintoff and the Labour Party would win the elec- 
tion which the British Government demanded as 
a proof of Maltese acceptance of the plan. In 
Britain the first reaction had been that it was a 
delightful surprise to find for a change in these 
days a people who wished to move closer to us. 
Taking advantage of that surprise, Mr. Mintoff 
had astutely succeeded in selling the proposition 
to the British politicians. With two dissentients, 
Mr. Maclay and Dr. Pickthorn, the all-party 
Round Table Conference came out in its favour. 
All three parties were fully committed to it. The 
very fullness of the guarantees for freedom for 
the Roman Catholic religion, did, it is true; arouse 
a certain apprehension among some back-bench 
Protestants about the status of Protestants. in 
Malta, and there were murmurs on the Tory back 
benches. But nobody seriousiy imagined that 
murmurs on Tory back benches about Malta or 
about anything else were likely to prove of much 
importance in the division lobby on the day of 
voting. 

There remained, of course, the economic ques- 
tion. The Maltese, low as may be their standard 
of living in comparison with that of this country, 
have yet a very much higher standard than that 
of surrounding Mediterranean countries. They 
have a much higher standard not because of any 
wealth in their soil or because of mineral 


resources, but because of the British money that 
has come into the island to maintain the naval 
dockyard. It was Mr. Mintoff’s astute conclusion 
—a little ahead of most British and most other 
Maltese politicians—that the days of Malta’s use- 
fulness as a naval base were numbered, that she 
was indeed a NATO headquarters but that there 
was very little money in that and that, if things 
were allowed merely to drift, there was a risk of 
the British leaving the islands and the population 
being abandoned to unrelieved poverty. It was in 
order to escape from this that he suggested inte- 
gration into the United Kingdom—suggested 
making a bargain, while there was still time, by 
which not only would the Maltese send three 
Members to Westminster but—far more impor- 
tant—the Maltese standard of living and social 
services would over a term of years be raised to 
British levels. 

This obviously involved a good deal of detailed 
negotiation between the British and the Maltese 
Governments to settle exactly how, and how 
quickly, this should be done. The details of the 
negotiations were not made public, but'the general 
impression throughout 1956 and 1957 was that, 
though there was a good deal of hard bargaining 
as was only to be expected from a man of Mr. 
Mintoff'’s temperament, yet they were likely to 
end in success. Then, in the early months of this 
year, Mr. Mintoff, without warning, turned on 
the British Government, denounced it for its 
refusal of a firm guarantee of absolute full em- 
ployment when the dockyards were turned over 
from naval to civil work and refused to continue 
in office. He thus compelled a suspension of the 
constitution. He also attacked in very offensive 
terms the Governor, Sir: Robert Laycock, with 
whom his relations had hitherto been friendly. 
What reasons he had other than those of personal 
temperament for this volte-face have never been 
clearly revealed. 
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Anyway the practical questions are whether 
any concrete plan is likely to emerge from the 
Conference and, if so, what? The prospects do 
not look very rosy. The first hurdle—which may 
or may not have been surmounted by the time 
that this article appears—is to get a meeting at 
all. The British Government has sent invitations 
to the three Maltese parties to send delegations. 
All have accepted so far as coming to London, 
but Mr. Mintoff and the Labour delegation, while 
willing to sit with the Nationalists on the ground 
that the Nationalists are a party with Parlia- 
mentary representation, object to sitting with Miss 
Strickland and the Constitutional Progressives on 
the ground that, since they did not win a seat in 
Parliament, they have no right to be there at all. 
On Monday Mr. Lennox-Boyd saw the repre- 
sentatives of the three parties separately in an 
attempt to sort this out. 

Apart from this objection to Miss Strickland, 
Mr. Mintoff is only attending the Conference on 
the understanding that the future of the dockyard 
as well as the future of the constitution is open 
to discussion. It seems that he will get his way on 
that point, though whether anything will come 
of the discussion is, of course, another question. 
The old programme of integration seems now to 
have fallen by the wayside. The nationalists are 
demanding ‘full Commonwealth membership’ 
and the Labourites are demanding independence. 
Miss Strickland, on the other hand, calls for ‘a 
Royal State of Malta,’ with Maltese representa- 
tion in the House of Lords ‘so that the island can 
be a part of the British Parliament without any 
Maltese interference in United Kingdom affairs.” 
Whether these ‘Maltese peers’ are to be forbidden 
from voting on United Kingdom questions, 
whether a special category representative of Malta 
is to be created or whether it is merely a pious 
wish that a distinguished Maltese should from 
time to time be ennobled as was Miss Strickland’s 
own father, is far from clear. The British Govern- 
ment is for the moment taking the line that talk 
of independence is unrealistic, and, indeed, it is 
patently true that, if all external subvention were 
suddenly withdrawn, the life of the island would 
collapse. But Mr. Mintoff points to Libya as 
evidence that small and poor independent nations 
get more aid than nations in the Commonwealth. 
He professes confidence that the Americans will 
not allow the Maltese to starve. There is certainly 
a good deal of bluff in these assertions. The 
Church is too strong in Malta for it to be possible 
for Mr. Mintoff or any other politician to talk 
with any plausibility of calling in the Russians, 
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but he is playing the American card so as to make 
it appear that he has an alternative to accepting 
the British terms. It will be for the British nego- 
tiators to decide how far the desire for indepen- 
dence is genuine and how far its assertion is a 
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manceuvre. The British have nothing particular 
to lose from Maltese independence, and, if it 
should prove’ that the Maltese want it, it would 
be far better for the British to grant it than to 
allow the development of another Cyprus. 


A New Westminster 


HEN I first learned that Westminster Abbey 

was to be demolished in the foreseeable 
future I was as dumbfounded as, no doubt, will 
be the readers of these words. I sought permis- 
sion on the very highest level to present the case 
for demolition to an intelligent public in the 
favourable light in which I now myself see it 
and received an express intimation from my 
Minister himself via the deputy comptroller that 
I could do so. Neither my Minister nor the 
London County Council Planning Committee nor 
the works and buildings committee of the West- 
minster City Council, all of whom are of course 
directly and indirectly concerned with the pro- 
posed demolition, wished the matter to be dis- 
cussed yet in the national press. It was considered 
that what my Minister calls ‘a feeler’ might be 
put out in the Spectator or the Manchester 
Guardian, to test the more enlightened reaction 
of an exclusive and cultivated public to a scheme 
the benefits of which might not at first seem to 
outweigh the somewhat sentimental losses. Both 
my Minister, the LCC and any local planning 
committees have always found that in practice 
it is best to present the general public with a 
fait accompli when a scheme is ultimately for 
its own good. I must, therefore, ask my readers 
not to pass on the information they read here to 
their lady helps, domestic science assistants, 
public cleansing officers, etc., but to confine their 
information to administrative grades. 

For some time now the Minister of Transport 
has been concerned by the increase of traffic 
between Victoria and Parliament Square and 
notably by the bottleneck caused by the projec- 
tion of the western towers of the Abbey into the 
roadway. In the near future it is proposed to 
erect on the site of the old Westminster Hospital 
a much-needed block of government offices, with 
the result that the bottleneck will be further in- 
tensified. My Minister was reluctant to take the 
drastic course of demolishing the Abbey without 
first examining all possible alternatives. The most 
obvious of these was the setting back of the pro- 
posed new government offices so as to secure a 
eonsistent width of roadway the whole way down 
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Victoria Street to Parliament Square. To this 
there were insuperable objections: the plans for 
the new offices were already in an advanced state 
and could not be altered except at prohibitive 
cost to the public funds; the roadway itself would 
make an unnecessary curve to avoid the Abbey 
and interrupt a fine vista the LCC planning 
authorities had, with imaginative foresight, ar- 
ranged whereby Big Ben would be visible with 
the Houses of Parliament from as far away down 
Victoria Street as the Army and Navy Stores. 
Another course. to be taken was that of leaving 
things as they are, which prima facie, is. im- 
possible. 

My Minister had then to consider the pros and 
cons of the Abbey itself. It has undoubted 
historic associations going back as far as Saxon 
times, though the vestiges of these interesting 
days are so slight as to cause very little trouble 
in their preservation, if it is envisaged, in the 
new scheme for developing the site. Then there 
are the memorials of eminent persons in the politi- 
cal, scientific, economic and artistic worlds whose 
bones are interred in the Abbey. By arrangement 
with the development company which is to erect 
the fine new building on the site, my Minister has 
arranged that these shall be moved and re- 
erected in a suitable cloister or close at Brook- 
wood Cemetery, where they will be open to those 
members of the public who still enjoy the rather 
morbid occupation of examining gravestones. 

Next my Minister was faced with finding 
alternative accommodation for the purposes for 
which the Abbey is used at present. There are 
still a certain amount of religious services carried 
on there, though, we may confidently expect, as 
material progress continues, to rapidly diminish- 
ing numbers. By arrangement with neighbouring 
vicars of the Church of England and with the 
full assurance of the authorities of the adjacent 
Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster that 
they will receive any members of the existing 
congregation of the Abbey who may care to join 
them, it should bé possible to cater for these 
persons without undue inconvenience: Finally, 
there are the rare occasions when the building is 
used for Coronations, and we must assume, for 
the present, that the monarchy will continue to 
exist. All will agree that the present building is 
too small, too inconvenient and too ill-planned 
to enable those many thousands who may wish 
to witness this quaint and historic ceremony to 
see it. It is suggested that a place with better visi- 
bility, say, the Festival Hall or Wembley 
Stadium, be used for :future Coronations. This 
will have the additional advantage of being non- 
sectarian. 

As to the fabric itself, my Minister has given 
this careful consideration. He has consulted 
acknowledged experts and learns that the build- 
ing, though ancient in origin, was not all built 
at one period and therefore lacks the con- 
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sistency of a single unit of architecture such ag 
is envisaged on its site. The controversial western 
towers are indeed a fake, having been ascribed 
to Sir Christopher Wren and being in a Gothic 
which, if my readers will pardon the phrase, can 
only be called ‘bastard.’ The exterior was largely 
refaced by the Victorians, who notably lacked 
artistic taste. The only feature which all are 
agreed as being of exceptional merit is the 
Henry VII chapel, which, though very late and 
decadent Gothic, has a certain charm. The de- 
velopers have expressed themselves as willing to 
retain a portion of this, if possible, in their new 
building, since they maintain that as it is the 
best the Middle Ages could do in the way of 
glass and stone (stainless steel not then having 
been discovered) it can be made to harmonise 
with the simpler and more honest expression of 
our own age in steel and glass which they are 
proposing to erect. But if they keep a part of 
this chapel they will have, for economic reasons, 
to develop on the site of the somewhat redundant 
church of St. Margaret, Westminster. 


Finally, there come the advantages of the pro- 
posed scheme, which may be summarised under 
the following heads. 


Practical: London’s traffic problem will be 
materially eased by a free passage of transport 
between the busy stations of Victoria and 
Waterloo and buses and cars will be able to 
travel much faster from the South-West to 
Whitehall. A more suitable building will be pro- 
vided elsewhere for Coronations. Much needed 
government and commercial offices will be pro- 
vided in Westminster which, in the neighbour- 
hood of the existing Abbey, lags far behind 
the City of London in commercial development. 

Economic: The .development company is 
willing to pay a high enough sum for this key 
site to offset the cost of the road improvements 
and gain in public parking space which will 
result, thus putting no burden on the ratepayers. 

Artistic: The very best architects are to be 
employed by the company and the design will 
of course be submitted to the LCC, the West- 
minster Corporation and possibly even to the 
Royal Fine Arts Commission. The resulting 
achieyement, to be in the form of a glass and 
steel tower hung with specially designed curtain 
walling and three hundred feet high with sub- 
sidiary light and airy blocks rising to not more 
than one hundred feet, will challenge, as our own 
age should if we have any faith in it, the Houses 
of Parliament to which it will act as a vast foil. 
A new vista will be opened from Victoria 
Street. A worthy contribution to a famous sky- 
line will at last be added in a part too long 
dominated by the obsolescent buildings of 
past eras. 


As a Government servant and Public Relations 
Officer I cannot, for obvious reasons, subscribe 
my name to this article, but have paid a journalist 
to do so who has pleasure in signing himself 

J. BETJEMAN 
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Mr. O'CONNELL made his appearance at the Four 
Courts in Dublin on Saturday last; and, with the 
apparent determination not to lose a moment's time, 
walked to his old arena, the Corn Exchange; where 
he drew up and signed a requisition for a public 
meeting to petition against Tithes and for the Repeal 
of the Union. This is his first step of renewed agitation 
in Dublin; which he has declared shall be kept up 
with unusual energy; and there is every reason to 
believe that he will keep his word. 
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AN IDEAL 


If you are one of the many people who first read 
the Spectator because a friend sent it to you as a 
Christmas gift, have continued reading it and 
intend to go on reading it, you will know that we 
do not exaggerate when we call it “‘an ideal Christ- 
mas gift.” 





Here is an opportunity for you, in your turn, to 
give your friends this particular gift—at half the 
normal cost of a subscription. Let us remind 
you— 


You may send the Spectator to your friends any- 
where in the world by surface mail for a year (52 
issues) for 25s. ($4.00 from Canada or the U.S.A.). 


Although no limit is placed on the number of 
subscriptions that may be opened, we ask you not 
to make a gift of the paper to people known to be 
regular readers already. 


We shall do. our best to send the first copy to 
arrive at Christmas, and each friend will receive an 
attractive card conveying your greeting and explain- 
ing that the Spectator comes from you as a gift. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 





To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to my friends 
listed below. T-enclose £ : S. d. 
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From his well-known London art studio 
John Wynne-Morgan now offers you his personal tuition in oil painting 
by post. This is a correspondence course with a big difference. 
You are John Wynne-Morgan’s pupil. He alone guides, instructs, 
encourages and offers unbiased criticism. 
Wherever you are, whoever you are, whatever your age or job 
this is the way to learn oil painting. John Wynne-Morgan will tell you 
what equipment to buy, how to start painting, and will 
guide and instruct you personally from the very beginning. 
For details send a postcard now to: 
John Wynne-Morgan, Studio 7, 44 Glenilla Road, London, N.W.3 







































sleep yout wi to Fai 


through sleeping car train from Victoria Station, London, 
Remember there’s a similar service to Brussels. 


NIGHT FERRY 


THE REGULAR SERVICE YOU CAN RELY ON 


For further information 














Pi. ot em 
please apply to 
Ciera) priecigal travel agents 
a or the 
Continental Enquiry Office, 
Victoria Station, London, S.W.1, 
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Winter is the time 
to take a holiday 


If you’re planning to follow the sun this winter, you’ll be wise to consult Cooks first-—they know the places 
where sunshine can always be found. Whether you want to get away for a few days or several weeks, 
Cooks can arrange a holiday to meet your most exacting requirements. Here are a few examples—the 
price includes travel, hotel accommodation and gratuities. 


SUNNY MALLORCA 


Enjoy lazy days in the sun at Palma, travel by rail/steamer, 
from £41.0.0, or by air from £56.14.0, for 15 days 
holiday. 


MALTA 


By tourist night air service, giving you a fortnight of 
warm wonderful sunshine, from £52.15.0 for 8 days, 
or £62.19.0 for 15 days holiday. 


MADEIRA 


Wonderful scenery, sun and sea. A paradise for those in 
search of winter sunshine. Travel by sea from £92.0.0 for 
21 days holiday, or go by luxury ocean liner from £110.15.0 
for 23 days holiday. 


TANGIER 


You are soon back into summer at this all-the-year-round 
resort, travelling by air via Gibraltar, from £61.8.0 for 
8 days, or by sea and air, from £73.10.0 for 15 days 
holiday. 


BERMUDA 


By the famous “Queens” to New York returning by sea. 
A fascinating 40-days tour to this lovely subtropical 
paradise, for 317 gns. Alternative route, by “Queens” to 
New York, thence by air from New York, 267 gns. for 
26 days holiday. 


THOS. COOK & SON LTD 


DEPT. U/1/V, BERKELEY ST., LONDON; W.1 AND BRANCHES 
OR ANY OFFICE OF DEAN & DAWSON 
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Cement 


THE ORCHES- 
TRA is not 
enough,’ said 
M. Almuro, 

looking up from his script. ‘In 
Musique Concréte Nature and the 
~—— Machine work together to re-create 
the true symphony of modern 
man.’ His black hair hung shaggily down over his 
collar; the small eyes looked sad with the slightly 
furtive air of an unfrocked priest. The Wigmore 

Hall. audience listened respectfully, disbelief sus- 

pended by a decorous thread of good manners. 

There were little men blinking from the vaults of 

Broadcasting House, old girls with straggling 

locks, frowning connoisseurs, culture-vultures 

keeping up with the Spike Joneses, music critics 
sniffing the air for the correct line, French students 
vaguely hoping for a row. 


‘ 





‘Composers of Musique Concréte have found 
the traditional sounds long since inadequate to 
their purposes,’ the lecturer went on, giving the 
traditional English vowel sounds the full elec- 
tronic treatment. ‘Their world is the one that is 
around us, their rhythm the rhythm of life, their 
frequencies those of the street, the factory, nature, 
birds. Some people are never sensible to this 
music because they wait for the old rules. There 
are rules—the rules of everyday.’ 


He looked across conspiratorially at the plat- 
form where a proudly aloof young man with 
aquiline features and wild eyes sat quivering at the 
controls, white hands on knees, watching tensely 
like a figure in a Cocteau film. The tapes began to 
revolve. The pieces had names like’ ‘Nucléa,’ 
‘Diamorphoses,’ ‘Orgues de Cristal,’ ‘Déserts’ (‘I 
tell you sincerely that it moved me to tears. It was 
played in 1954 at the Théatre des Champs Elysées 
to a jeering audience’). 

Electronic instruments imitated the howling of 
dogs. There was a sound like a giant roulette 
board, factory hooters, weird interstellar echoings, 
dentists’ drills, burps. Some of it reminded one of 
a sound track to The Dam Busters or a herd of 
bulls loose in Selfridges Bargain Basement. Some 
of it was exhilarating, a supercharged Good Show. 
‘Etude aux sons tendus’ by Luc Ferrari sent 
violent onslaughts of energy into the hall which 
erupted here and there in muffled applause. 


The last extract was from ‘De la Nature par 
Lucréce et André Almuro.’ ‘Ever since the age of 
fifteen, when my whole outlook was changed by 
the De Rerum Natura, I have longed to translate 
Lucretius into sound.” The machinery started to 
develop engine trouble. There was a lot of crack- 
ling, explosions, distortion. It was hard to tell 
which of the noises were meant. The Cocteau 
young man shot a swift glance of anguish at his 
master, then glared at the amplifiers with finely 
chiselled scorn. ‘The traditional louds and softs 
of the orchestra are not very precise,’ said M. 
Almuro reproachfully. Ten years ago the new 
music was born. What of recent trends? ‘The 
image seems to have gained supremacy in Musique 
Concréte, both as means of departure and end 
product.’ 
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Roundabout 


Mixers 


ASSORTED MUMS, wearing sparkling Woolworth 
ear-rings, cotton print dresses and shapeless cardi- 
gans, trailed along the platform. Beside them, 
carrying bulging suitcases, plodded cheerful dads 


.in brown or light-blue suits, pullovers and open- 


necked shirts. And all round swarmed the chil- 
dren. Teenage girls in smart mass-produced 
clothes teetered past in pairs. Young men, less 
spruce and often alone, edged forward more self- 
consciously to the barrier. The Butlin Special had 
arrived at Clacton with the autumn _holiday- 
makers. 

Breezy young men in red coats sprang forward 
and relieved the travellers of their luggage. 
(‘What's that, luv? Yes, it’ll be at the Camp before 
you get there. No, dearie, no waiting at all. 
Special Camp buses just round the corner there.”) 
A few minutes later the buses disgorged their load 
before the Camp Reception Hall. Inside, the 
bronze bust of Mr. W. E. Butlin, self-satisfied 
and paternal, watched them arrive. The woman’s 
voice on the loudspeaker, soft and comforting, 
coaxed the new arrivals to join the queue at the 
counter, to collect their chalet keys. 

As I explained my visit, the girl at the desk 
relaxed into a more natural smile and her accent 
modulated up half a class. ‘I thought you didn’t 
look the Happy Camper type,’ she said. The 
Happy Camper type is consciously out-for-a- 
good-time. He is compliant and malleable, un- 
enterprising, ordinary-and-proud-of-it. He comes 
from the no-nonsense prosperous sections of the 
lower-middle and working class. (Camp holidays 
are not cheap. They cost up to £15 a week.) 

The soothing announcements on Radio Butlin 
honeyed on. A meal, the Campers were told, 
could be obtained any time up to 3 p.m. It was 
suggested that after luggage had been left in the 
chalet they might make their way to the dining 
rooms. The food is good—less plain than one 
might expect, remembering that over half a 
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million peop!e pass through the Camps in five 
months. The sausages consumed in a year, we 
were told, would stretch from Butlin’s Head- 
quarters in Oxford Street, London, to their 
Metropole Hotel at Blackpool. 

The older teenagers trailed round the Camp, 
warily summing up the ‘talent’ among the oppo- 
site sex. By supper time the Happy Campers were 
divided into ‘houses,’ which took their names 
from the Royal Dukedoms—Connaught and 
Edinburgh, Gloucester and Kent, Windsor and 
York. Competitions held in the Camp during the 
week, from bowls to beauty contests and from 
rock ’n’ roll to knobbly knees, carry points in the 
inter-house cup. Through an appeal to house 
loyalty, Campers are persuaded to participate in 
activities. Halfway through the first course of 
supper the loudspeaker crackled. ‘Hallo, folks, 
said a cheery man’s voice. “This is just to remind 
you that we belong to that wonderful, stupendous 
house of .. .. ‘YORK,’ they thundered. They 
were learning fast. The holiday has the effect, 
probably intentional, of turning all Campers into 
hearty extroverts, at least in the Holiday Camp 
situation. The aim is to portray. the Camp as a 
cosy paradise, a comfortable, chummy haven, 
isolated from the harsher reality outside. The 
passes issued to those leaving the Camp explain 
that their purpose is to prevent outsiders from 
entering ‘and enjoying the facilities for which 
you have paid.’ 

‘Many of you,’ declares the brochure of wel- 
come, ‘will be old Butlinites . .. who would 
never think of trying anywhere else for your. 
annual holiday away from it all.’ The spontaneous 
loyalty, the immediate response, Holiday— 
Butlin’s, is what the organisers seek. To achieve 
it they bring out every weapon in the propaganda 
armoury. There is big brother Billy Butlin, ‘loved 
by all his campers, respected as the Guv’ner by 
his staff.” There are the constant announcements 
on the Tannoy—boisterous and hearty, remind- 
ing the Camper that he is having a good time, or 
gentle and soothing, persuading him that every- 
thing is in order for his comfort. There are Camp 
badges and rosettes, Butlin slogans and chants, 
rallying banners, ‘he bright uniforms of the staff, 
the shields, the cups and the trophies. 

Holiday Camps have often been criticised for 
the regimentation which they are said to impose. 
This is a false impression. On a typical Sunday 
evening there were three dances, a cabaret and a 
variety show in progress. The indoor swimming 
pool, the fish-and-chip shop, the pub and the com- 
munity hymn-singing were all crowded. _ 

On the third day, as we detached the Happy 
Camper badges from our lapels and made our 
way towards the check-out point, the houses were 
massing for Keep Fit. Behind their red-coated 
banner-bearer, like the Chosen People crossing 
the Red Sea, the house of York straggled from 
the recently flooded end of the sports ground. On 
the altar at the top of the field a high-bosomed, 
Teutonic-looking, vestal virgin was demonstrating 
chest exercises. The flow from the loudspeakers 
was angled at those who stood at the edge, uncer- 
tain or ready to watch with silent amusement, and, 
slowly, they began to trickle on, to merge with 
the rows of swinging legs conducted by the white 
goddess. Butlin Campers are not regimented; they 
are manipulated. 

TONY HUGHES 
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The Great Actor 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Ghosts, (Old Vic.) 

I WAS wondering, on my way 
home from Ghosts, how far life 
had brought to the Queen the 
lessons it brought to Mrs. 
Alving. And then it occurred to 
me that this was a pretty beastly 
and shocking and show-off sort 
of thing to wonder about. After 
all, Mrs. Alving had been blackmailed into 
marriage by her sexual and spiritual advisers, her 
parents and her pastor, with one of the out-of- 
work rich. And this spongy playboy husband, 
having given her the minimum of pleasure for her 
jatour pains, inseminated her with a son, riddled 
at birth by microscopic syphilitic worms. But, 
please, take your hand off your headed writing 
paper, stop scrabbling for your desk pen, that 
Opening sentence is only borrowed. It should be 
disinfected by quotation marks, picked up in 
antiseptic italic tongs, for it comes from Bernard 
Shaw’s outrageous review of this obscene Scandin- 
avian import in 1897, the year of Victoria’s 
Jubilee. My opening remark was inserted only in 
order to demonstrate that Ghosts still has power 
to curdle the blood and boil the brains—despite 
the condescension of today’s critics. 

That infectious yokel Syphilis (who was named 
after an antique shepherd cursed by Apollo in a 
Sicilian pastoral) is still called by old-fashioned 
GPs with a taste for metaphor—the Great Actor. 
In Ibsen’s Ghosts, the Great Actor plays not the 
lead but the prompter’s part. The spirocheta 
pallida remains an off-stage symbol shadowing 
the action with scarcely ‘more reality or tangi- 
bility than the spire of Solness in The Master 
Builder, or Rita’s untouched champagne in Little 
Eyolf. Yet it is the perfect symbol, because it is 
inside the characters as well as inside the prose, 
for the Freudian birthmark which parents cannot 
avoid embossing upon their children, for the 
Marxian guinea stamp which the rich can never 
afford to eradicate. A manic’s a manic for a’ that. 

It is sheer insensitivity to label Ghosts as the 
intellectual’s hand-sewn version of Damaged 
Goods. Brieux, like all propaganda melodrama- 
tists, stages a fixed fight where the challenger is 
carried down the aisle in a stretcher and the Cham- 
pion cannot lose. Ibsen knows that tragedy makes 
strange bed-fellows and the more evenly matched 
the wrestlers are on the mattress, the more impres- 
sive the tussle will be. Mr. Alving never appears. 
We are ready to brand him as a hypocrite and 
satyr on the evidence of his reluctant, neglected 
wife. But soon we begin to wonder whether Mrs. 
Aiving is not as much to blame. The husband was 
born to be a social criminal—but perhaps he was 
too over-privileged to know better. Mrs. Alving 
was not born to be a victim—she chose the role 
of the sacrifice and surely the butcher must be 
excused if the lamb rubs its neck against the knife. 
Then, both we and Mrs. Alving suspect that she 
is the sour grapes whose eating set the child’s teeth 
on edge. And the play ends with the son, regressing 
paralytically into childhood, with wry neck and 
slack mouth and hungry tongue searching for the 





childhood she denied him. In fact, as the curtain 
falls, suddenly Mrs. Alving becomes the parody 
New Woman—an Ibsen heroine as she was in the 
audience not as she is on the stage. If she had car- 
ried out her twentieth-century ideals to the logical 
conclusion. in the nineteenth century she would 
have been ruined but guiltless. If she had never 
heard of Ibsenism, she would have been equally 
ruined but guiltless. But caught in the no man’s 
land of the unfulfilled ideal, she demonstrates 
Blake’s proverb—‘to desire and act not, breeds 
pestilence.’ Now she is ruined, guilty and con- 
scious of her fate. This is the essence of the 
modern dilemma. 

This seems to me to be the choreography of the 
ideas in Ghosts. But Ibsen was a producer as well 
as a dramatist and he knew from the inside the 
strength of the ‘well-made play’—especially when 
built with alternate sticks of dynamite. The shell 
of naturalism was fitted over an explosive kernel 
of fantasy like a hive over a buzzing ball of bees. 
The fault of Ghosts is not that it is out of date, 
not that Mrs. Alving’s home life is so different 
from that of our own dear queen. There is still 
no penicillin to cure the symbolic syphilis which 
rots humanity. And yet, despite Ibsen’s choreo- 
graphy, there is something wrong with the dancing 
at the Old Vic. Some critics have tracked the fault 
down to the performance of Michael Hordern as 
Pastor Manders. It is true that Mr. Hordern is 
essentially a caricaturist—a hoppity, skippity 
burlesquer who cannot help showing through the 
people he plays like a schoolmaster bursting out 
of a schoolboy uniform. But this time he is acting 
a character who is already a caricature. Ibsen has 
mined all Manders’s dialogue with squibs which 
explode in his face on every page: singeing his 
pretensions, and blackening his protestations. 
There is just no way of convincing an audience— 
especially one conditioned to suspect the good 
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intentions of clergymen—that Manders believg 
his own forged bona fides are genuine. He canng 
help being as transparent as Falstaff. The fantasy 
is leaking out of a hole in the hive. 

Ghosts must be carried by Mrs. Alving ang 
her Oswald. Flora Robson is handsome, tough, 
eloquent and courageous—one of our great mal 
actors. Her essential feminity remains secreted 
well below the surface. But Mrs. Alving should 
glow with the desperate red-hot weakness of a 
Lady Macbeth in high-button shoes. Instead Mis 
Robson displays the sang-froid of the Firs 
Murderer. She accepts the news of her son's 
syphilis with an air of District Nurse facing ay 
epidemic of sniffles. “You mustn't scream,’ pleads 
Oswald as he unravels the medical details. ‘No 
need to agitate yourself, begs the Pastor. Miss 
Robson is no more likely to cry or flinch than the 
sphinx is. In her monologues she once again 
proves herself a. brilliant and moving soloist, 
When she disintegrates at the final curtain it is 
like watching a Dame Myra Hess suddenly go 
mad on the platform. But in the dialogue she 
tends to underplay and understress all those 
terrible ironies (such as her boast ‘My son must 
inherit everything from me’) while Michael Hor- 
dern simultaneously whoops up the more super. 
ficial ambiguities of his part. As an ensemble they 
too often seem as innocently tedious as a Shake. 
spearian Lady chit-chatting with her Fool. 

The Oswald of Ronald Lewis is a life-like Little 
Billee going literally to the bad—a teeth-grinding, 
head-splitting dummy thirsting for drink and flesh 
to poultice his sores. But the other two characters 
—the curvaceous maid and her corkscrew father 
—provide only thin supports. Especially Daniel 
Thorndike, who plays Engstrand as such a 
grotesque blend of Uriah Heep and Doolittle 
(did Shaw pinch Eliza’s father from Ghosts?) 
that even Michael Hordern seems almost life-size, 
Ghosts is a flawed achievement by a great roman- 
tic-naturalist who has buried his own sturdy 
subtleties behind a barrage of theatrical tricks. 
But even a half-success half-successfully acted 
from Ibsen is worth a bloodless triumph from 
more contemporary and more fashionable 
names. 


Neurasthenic Dazzle 


By SIMON 


THE Jackson Pollock exhibi- 
tion at the Whitechapel Gallery 
provides a chance of seeing a 
full survey of this painter's 
enormously exciting work that 
will almost certainly not be 
repeated for at least a quarter 
of a century. We start with 
Picasso grafted on Mexican native. We follow, 
as with Picasso, abstraction being used as if it 
could cover as wide and as specific an emotional 
range as representational painting. We arrive at a 
pure linear abstraction with no echoes of 
Picasso or Mexico, and quite different ambitions. 

It is well known that in his last phase Pollock 
dribbled, trailed and tossed his paint on to his 
huge canvases in a manner approaching that of 
automatic writing, though his results had greater 
immediacy than such bizarre experiments; his 
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statements being, after all, seen and not read. 

It must be said straight away that these pictures 
are more than mere decoration, but the questions 
that follow concern how far the uses to which 
he put paint ‘added a new dimension to painting, 
as his admirers believe they did. They are most 
emphatically not the furious scribblings (on a 
huge scale) of mere frustration or resentment; 
but are they able to create those new harmonies 
of space and time that Pollock was clearly des- 
perately trying to achieve? For all their furious, 
nervous, egomaniac calligraphy, which covers in 
coils, and in streaks like the paths of meteors, 
the whole of his canvas, the pictures are enor- 
mously controlled. Pollock knew what his finished 
picture was to look like before he pounced, stick, 
tube and builder’s paint-pot in hand, at the blank 
space. Moreover, he was a more conventional 
painter than Mr. Hunter, who wrote the ad- 
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mirably lucid and enthusiastic introduction. to 
the catalogue, might have us think, in one thing 
at least; his paintings are contained in their shape 
and size, they were in fact thought out in two- 
dimensional terms in a satisfactory way, which 
js more than can be said for much American 
abstract expressionism. 

I have said that Pollock was not just a 
decorator, but there is one overall criticism that 
could be made, even if he were, an important 
one because it concerns something fundamental 
to his style and his finished surface; these coils, 
all these endlessly moving arabesques of paint, 
have each the same emphasis, and this sameness 
of focus, from top left to bottom right, can lead, 
if not to hallucination, to a sort of neurasthenic 
dazzle, and I wonder if it helps Pollock’s ends 
to have no centre of gravity at all in his canvases. 
It is not enough, I think, to say (I quote Mr. 
Hunter) that ‘his painting world . . . seemed to 
revolve around some radical new principle of 
indeterminacy.’ 

It can be said, however, that the two most 
obvious components of these pictures—heavy 
areas Of colour overlaid with a nervous and 
elegant tracery—marry perfectly and produce 
images of power and a strange, somewhat matter- 
of-fact lyricism. And, as I’ve said, they have 
enormous, if manic, control. The American 
painter Sam Kaner once told me that his method 
(his pictures owe a lot to Pollock) was ‘controlled 
drip.. So was Pollock’s. These pictures really 
should be seen. 

At 41 Grosvenor Square there is an exhibition 
of work by seventeen American artists. All the 
painters shown here have a marked personal style, 
and all obviously relish the medium of oil-paint. 
Above all, they have assurance and aplomb, but 
I kept wondering whether the tone of voice was 
not a little loud and a little forced. Can they 
be as tough as these pictures suggest,-.are they 
too deliberately cultivating their public artistic 
personalities, and does all this stirring masculine 
paint in fact reveal nothing but a series of sear- 
ing commonplaces? 

These feelings of disappointment were deepened 
by a catalogue text both parochial and preten- 
tious, but perhaps the fact that it, and the ex- 
hibition, were designed for the Brussels Fair is 
responsible for this. On the other hand, the works 
of Diebenkom, the splendid Motherwell, and 
Gechtoff give true pleasure; and, indeed, Mother- 
well ought to follow Pollock with a big exhibition 
on this side of the herring-pond and continue 
our education in the modern American school. 

Mr. Christoforou, in his new pictures at 
Gallery I, has moved from the thinly painted 
static, iconographic, hieratic figures of his last 
London exhibition to the same figures (a mother, 
a mother and child, a Madonna-cum-Constan- 
tine’s wife) done in heavy paint and primary 
colours. These are not successful. The slabs of 
paint are too obtrusive, the structure too shrouded 
and too forcibly pushed on you by heavy outlines 
in black—an old trick, a dull trick, a deceitful 
disguise and a half-answer—but that will do! 

But the pictures are interesting, despite these 
faults of presentation. They combine the tradi- 
tions of Russo-Turko-Greece with the artefactual 
traditions of today, and if they are not especially 
revealing they show paint being explored and 
used with passion, if without complete confidence. 
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THE GOVERNESS TODAY 





Where are the young governesses who are to fly to the ends of the 
earth to which their historic forbears journeyed by more laborious 
means? We do not know, for there are few fresh recruits and these 
do not now seek employment through the G.B.I. 


We do know, however, where the middle aged, the elderly, and the 
very old governesses are. Many are in the three homes of the G.B.I. 
and in other homes in which they are partly supported by the G.B.I. 
One in three of all those receiving help from the G.B.I. in many ways 
is 80 or over, and the eldest is 100 years old this month! 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


(for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 








THE 


Age of Anxiety 


By A. 


WHOEVER imagined that the 

war-time boom in ballet would 

extend into the austere late 

Forties? And who, once that 

fy became an accepted fact, could 

have imagined that the kind of 

s ballet that was good enough for 

the Roaring Forties would fit 

the moods of the Frenzied Fifties? Nobody but 

a fool with his eyes firmly fixed on the stars 

twinkling across the footlights, and his ears 

deafened by the crash of the cash-register. It is 

obvious by now that a change of direction is 

shaping up, and a good thing, too. Such shifts of 

balance come suddenly but they have been slowly 

building up all the time in any culture which is 
healthy and constantly undergoing change. 

There is little danger that the ‘shop window’ 
companies are going to fold. They are all solidly 
backed by State subsidies and their primary pur- 
pose is to serve as permanent exhibitions of the 
classical productions of their own country’s dance 
system. But even these Number One Companies, 
outside Russia at any rate, have to put on new 
works to attract the younger generation of dance- 
fans, to give young dancers something to cut their 
teeth on, and to enable the creative artists to eat 
fairly regularly and avoid too frequent visits to 
the psychiatrist's couch. The directors of these 
institutions, in this half of Europe, squirm on the 
horns of an inescapable dilemma. Shall they con- 
tinue to uphold the classics at all costs—there- 
fore concentrating on breeding a special type of 
classical dancer? Or can they permit the growth 
of a more fluid—and fluent—style which fits the 
dancers for the kind of new drama-ballet that is 
creeping up over the horizon from America? For 
no part of our present system of running ballet- 
companies-plus-ballet-schools is geared to breed- 
ing a kind of dancer who can fit smoothly into 
the requirements of all the surviving good choreo- 
graphy created between 1841 and 1958. 

Part of the new method of compromise is to 
encourage the creation of the three-acter, a 
revival of the last century's balletic convention 
which, so far, has produced nothing specifically 
hallmarked ‘twentieth-century product.’ Another 
aspect of the directors’ problem is to know how 
much liberty to give to really original young 
choreographers, a few of whom are striving to- 
wards a sort of expressive drama-ballet which 
specifically eschews romantic hero-figures, super- 
natural characters, and fairies. These few progres- 
sives, functioning at present like the grains of sand 
under the oyster’s shell, are passionately deter- 
mined to make a ballet style of movement which 
can express the savagery, hopelessness, yearning 
and need to understand which a younger genera- 
tion feels, and which is not nourished sufficiently 
by the classics, romantic fantasies and escapist 
comedies forming the modern repertoire. 

Meanwhile television poses its particular prob- 
Jem; it is the lover-rival in the ballet situation 
now, a beneficent ally when it gives jobs to stars 
who merely display snippets of the standard 
repertoire at mouth-watering fees; a potential 
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enemy when it starts (as it very soon will) to 
develop its own style of dance-drama, thereby 
drawing away the more daring creative spirits and 
a lot of the best budding dance talents. Just now 
television’s balletic function is an ambiguous one: 
it show-windows in the remotest hamlet and 
country town what, in actuality, can only be seen 
in metropolitan centres. How to guess what per- 
centage of viewers will react by making an effort 
to contact the real thing—and so begin to stiffen 
the numbers of the live audience? Equally, how 
to guess what proportion of casual viewers will 
remain perfectly satisfied with the image of Miss 
Snooks performing a tricky grand adagio, and 
couldn't care less if they never got within fifty 
miles of a live ballet performance? 

The immediate beneficial contact between 
ballet and television is that it has opened the way 
for those adventurous spirits (whether manage- 
ments or performers) who will risk skill and 
money in starting a fresh kind of touring venture 
—the dance recital by top-line names, giving 
one-night stands in any kind of hall anywhere in 
the provinces. This in response to the appetite 
whetted by television. The few adventures so far 
in this direction reaped rich harvests of cash 
and appreciation. 

While the ballet managements try to grapple 
with a problem larger than any they have met in 
the past fifty years, the newest threat to any com- 
placency they may retain is the ‘actuality musical’ 
—the combination of song, music, acting and, 
above all, dancing, such as first hit the Western 
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ToT ETAFOR. NOVEMBER. 23, 1952 
theatre in the shape of Oklahoma! and was {o). 
lowed up by Brigadoon, Annie, get your gun and 
The King and I. Newest in the genre is New 
York’s current rave show, West Side Story. which 
tells in terms of modern New York life the 
Romeo-Juliet tragedy, as enacted between riya] 
gangs of lawless delinquents. 

The team of choreographer-composer-designer 
which created such fine ballets as Fancy Free 
Age of Anxiety and the earlier musical On: the 
Town, is here responsible for this spectacle. 
Jerome Robbins, Leonard Bernstein and Oliver 
Smith have simply shifted a ballet vehicle into a 
new gear. For a long time, audiences are going to 
want this kind of story-spectacle in which dancing 
is more important an emotional expression than 
the lyrics or the music per se. 

Perhaps the English balletic genius is not yet 
quite ready to break out in its own new direction, 
towards a specifically English actuality-musical 
with plot and characters deriving from believable 
people in believable circumstances. But this 
genre_is exactly what needs to. be exploited by 
all those young, tortured and genuinely creative 
spirits in English ballet who at present eat frustra- 
tion three times daily. The final impulse which 
may tilt our ballet into the fresh direction it 
needs to travel could be the commissioning of 
the English equivalent of West Side Story. 

The ambivalent TV-ballet relationship: the 
mostly decadent and perplexing repertoire: the 
disinterest which killed off the Edinburgh bullet 
venture; the ominous thinness of audiences dur- 
ing the September season when four companies 
appeared in London at once; these are the hard 
facts of the ballet situation now and here. The 
shape of things to come will be a formula. not 
yet defined, but for which all the factors are 
present. 


Marooned in Love 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Floods of Fear, (Gaumont.) 
Tue week’s only film is British, 
set in the States, acted by an 
international cast, and set 
against the background of a dis- 
astrous flood. Floods of Fear 
(director : Charles Crichton; ‘A’ 
certificate) looks likely to com- 
pete with Virgin Island as the wettest film of the 
year, since the whole thing takes place either in, 
under, or just out of water, and the heroine’s hair 
is never dry for more than’five minutes at a time; 
but whereas in Virgin Island it was a carefree wet- 
ness, with everyone jumping in and out of the 
transparent water for sheer exuberance and drying 
off happily in the hot sunshine, in this film it is a 
fearful, clammy, dank, and probably smelly wet- 
ness so well conveyed that you can feel the trouser 
legs flapping moistly round your own ankles and 
the cold squelch of sodden shoes. The situation is 
hardly original: girls have been marooned with 
escaped convicts and have fallen in love with 
them plenty of times before this. But the com- 
petent, energetic direction and the credible back- 
ground of disaster make one believe in it and care. 
The film’s limitation is that one doesn’t care quite 


enough: Howard Keel and Anne Heywood (an 
interesting girl who has hovered on the edge of 
main parts in British films for some time) are the 
lovers, Cyril Cusack is the second convict. as 
lecherous and degenerate-looking as some 7 hing 
oozing up out of the prehistoric slime. Mr. Keel, 
a large and rather obtrusive man, has a large and 
rather obtrusive presence but a solidity, a dead 
pan air, that comes near to being impenetrable; 
the girl, you feel, would have given a great deal 
more to the love story if she had been given some- 
one to love that you really believe she might love. 
As it is she has a bewildered, driftwood sori of 
look about her, as if she isn’t quite concentrating: 
but remains a good addition to the rather straggly 
ranks of British film actresses who are young, 
attractive, and can act. 

The film’s best moments, perhaps because of 
this curious woodenness in the matter of human 
relations, are those in which we are given almost 
documentary treatment of a flood: the dyke dis 
solving, first penetrated by innumerable ‘iny 
trickles of water, then every trickle merging with 
the next till the whole thing flattens in a roar thal 
sweeps away men like insects and a lorry (0 
splinter like a matchbox; the miles of lakeland 
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Now we feel more 
like our old selves! 


With the easing of the credit 
squeeze, the National Provincial 
Bank is once again-able to meet 
generously the borrowing needs 
of all customers—old and new. 
Anyone who secks to borrow 
secured or unsecured for private 
or business purposes is assured of 
sympathetic consideration by 

the Managers of the National 
Provincial Bank’s 1,500 branches, 
And it is worth remembering 
that our banking rates are a 
good deal lower than is usual for 
special schemes. 


National Provincial 


Sor friendly service 











NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 














CRUISE SOUTHWARD 
this Winter to 


SUNSHINE 


with 


m.s. BATORY 


WEST INDIES 
CRUISE 


from Southampton 16th JAN.—22nd FEB. 1959 
Fares from £200 
ONE CLASS ONLY 


Apply to your local Travel Agent or 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 

9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, EC3 
Telephone: ROYal 3148 
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A MOST URGENT 
APPEAL 


Te South African treason trial has taken a turn even 
crueller than anything that has gone before. For two years 
the agony of these unhappy people, and of all those depend- 
ent on them, dragged on: and now the prosecution has 
found that, if the present indictment were persisted in, 
acquittal would be inevitable. What, then, does the 
prosecution do? It withdraws the indictment, leaves the 
prisoners on bail—and lets it be known that a new indict- 
ment will be drafted and the whole torment be started all 
over again—to terminate God knows when. That such 
cat-and-mouse misery could be inflicted by a civilized 
government in the twentieth century seems incredible: but 
the facts are as stated. 

We have received a most urgent appeal for money 
from South Africa—for a sum of money far in excess of 
what we have so far been able to send. This money is 
wanted for two purposes. First, it would be dreadful if, 
when these unhappy people have to go back into the dock, 
they should not be adequately defended: secondly we 
simply must have large sums in hand for the support of 
their families and—if that should ever be possible—for 
their eventual rehabilitation. This is a debt that white 
humanity owes to black humanity, and to those whites 
(for some whites are arraigned) who have helped black 
humanity; and what should we feel like if we refused to 
pay that debt? 


The reader of this advertisement has almost certainly 
contributed already. We now want him to contribute 
again, and more than before—just because the thing has 
been going on for two years, and is now, incredibly, to 
start all over again. The prosecution in South Africa is 
tenaciously persisting in its inhumanity: let us persist as 
tenaciously in our humanity. 

Will you please send your maximum contribution 
(cheques payable to Christian Action, please) to the 
Secretary, S.A. Defence and Aid Fund, 2 Amen Court, 
London, E.C.4? 


ALTRINCHAM 

PEGGY ASHCROFT 
MAURICE BOWRA 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
VICTOR GOLLANCZ 
JACQUETTA HAWKES 
TREVOR HUDDLESTON, C.R. 
JULIAN HUXLEY 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 
WILLIAM MANCHESTER 
HENRY MOORE 
LAURENS VAN DER POST 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
RAVENSDALE 

HERBERT READ 
RUSSELL 

MICHAEL SCOTT 
STANLEY SPENCER 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 
HENRY WILLINK 
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with chimneys and trees and telegraph poles, often 
seen but not with such a sense of desolation; the 
faces of the refugees lining up for parcels of cloth- 
ing. Only at one moment was I conscious of the 
studio magician: when the house where the con- 
victs and girl are sheltering collapses under the 


Television 
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weight of water, and roof, chimneys, windows and 
staircase went flying through the air and floating 
away with a neat, swift crunching that inevitably 
brought to mind (whether rightly or wrongly) 
some neat littke wooden models blown sky-high 
in the studio tank. 


The Spice of Whose Life ? 


By PETER 

HANK God, really, that there 

Zz; no business like Show 

Business! Apart from the obvi- 

ous possibility of dancing office- 

boys, singing secretaries, and 

warm-hearted chairmen dictat- 

ing a dividend in waltz-time to 

an assembled chorus of share- 

holders, think how we would always be addressing 

each other. Colleagues would become ‘you wun- 

nerful people’; the merest memo would be hailed 

as ‘one of the all-time greats’; to leave the room 

would call for a big hand. Life would be socko, 
boffo, unbearable. 

Which brings me to the point that my own main 
objection to TV’s quiz shows is the manner in 
which they are conducted by the Show Biz Corps 
of Compéres. It is reasonable enough for ITV 
sometimes to exploit the paradoxical fact that it 
can.be cheaper to distribute gifts than to produce 
a variety show, though recent American experi- 
ence of the dangers inherent in big-money prizes 
must have made the BBC feel justified in their 
more cautious policy. Even so, it is pleasant and 
even exciting occasionally to watch people guess 
aright or dare and win. But the Show Biz Corps! 
Oh, those ‘personal goodnights, those he-man 
handshakes, those ‘May I call you Mum?’ invita- 
tions delivered with all the warmth of a false 
coal front on an electric fire. Oh, Mr. Bill Owen’s 
spry milkman’s manner . . . Mr. Michael Miles’s 
awful relish ... Mr. Hughie Green’s twangy 
transatlantic archness... Mr. Jacky’ Ryan's 
twisted-grin charm, as standard and regulation as 
his army crew-cut ... Mr. Bruce Forsyth’s 
twinkle-toes and strident congratulations . . . oh, 
all you MCs who do not stand on ceremony, how 
big your hearts bulge beneath your. draped, 
money-padded jackets, how hard you slave away 
as Santas who come down the tube every week! 
It is blessed to receive, you seem to say, but 
thrice-blessed to give away what is not yours. 
You do a grand job, though you say so your- 
selves. Glad to have had you with us, friends; 
look after yourselves, God bless you all, and 
good-night, good-night, good-night. 

Variety offerings have been rather dull lately, 
apart from a Bob Hope show which was an object- 
lesson, as this artist always is, in charm and 
timing and how to exploit a clearly-defined comic 
personality. Nor do I care how many assistarits 
wrote his jokes, the advantage of bad originality 
over good collaboration having always escaped 
me. The trend at present, as exemplified in 
Granada’s Chelsea at Nine and its copycat (but 
well produced) BBC rival, Riverside One, in- 
volves the interlarding of music-hall turns with 
pseudo-ballets, recitations, and odd attempts. to 
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tip-toe through the classics (as cinema organists 
always put it) with excerpts from serious works. 
I know that Bernhardt and Co. often appeared on 
bills at the Coliseum, but within the shorter com- 
pass of the TV screen I prefer a more homogen- 
eous entity, and suspect that these little culture 
digests deter or at best bewilder the mass audience; 
certainly the ten minutes from St. Joan on Chelsea 
recently did justice neither to Shaw nor to Siobhan 
McKenna’s stage performance. Also those Chelsea 
lads and lasses, glacially mouthing and miming to 
recorded voices, are more chi-chi than cha-cha. 
Also why announce ‘From the North Granada 
presents Chelsea at Nine’? North Chelsea? 

I caught the first of a new story-comedy series, 
The Patriotic. Singer (BBC), and thus saw the 
TV-made Charlie Drake for the first time. As a 
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Fred Karno soldier involved in World War II 
desert heroics, he blundered about like a baby seal, 
squeaking at a world he did not understand. ‘I’m 
gonna do Hitler and Mussolini!’ swore a tough 
sergeant. ‘Impressions?’ asked Charlie innocently, 
and Harry Tate and Billy Bennett and a host of 
others must have applauded from the shades to 
think that even in these days their style of 
music-hall can sometimes somehow survive. In 
the more modern vein, far the slickest, quickest 
and wittiest of the compéres is Alan Melville, 
whose impersonation of a professional comedian 
in that useful piece of elastic formula, A-Z (BBC) 
now draws me home when possible on Tuesday 
evenings. His skit on Animal, Vegetable, Mineral?, 
trick-photographed so that he played Glyn Daniel 
and all the lions as well, was deliciously funny as 
well as being brilliant television. Footnote: Turn 
to page 11 of the new TV Times for ITV’s official 
answer (taken from its annual report) to the 
charge of overmuch Americana in programmes. 
Then turn to page 32, and consider “Thursday's 
fare. Half an hour of. American horse-opera for 
the kiddies; half an hour of American crime 
thriller at seven, followed by half an hour of rather 
poor American-influenced English thriller; at 
eight-thirty the American-style Hughie Green; 
at eleven-thirty an American crime thriller. A 
balanced programme, such as the ITA exists to 
ensure? Arguable, I would have thought. “But 
undoubtedly an ‘alternative service.’ 


Not In The Book 


By MILES 


HE family doctor, in former days, was prone 
te a sense of professional isolation: he was 
out of touch with the continual interchange of 
views that hospital life provides, and too often 
(especially in the country) made little contact 
with his fellows. Pressure of work, in-the, winter 
months, might be such as to keep him away 
from meetings of his local medical society or 
group. The surgeons and physicians.each have 
their college; now the family doctor has his, too. 
Though it was born only a few years ago, the 
College of General Practitioners is growing and 
developing quickly and shows every sign of good 
health and enterprise. 

In the November issue of the college’s Journal, 
the leader-writer quotes from a novel by Disraeli: 
‘Such are the inevitable consequences of consult- 
ing men who decide by precedents which have 
no resemblance, and never busy themselves about 
the idiosyncrasies of, their patients.” The states- 
man’s own doctor was a homeeopath, who had 
to deal with Disraeli’s ‘difficult? symptoms and 
ailments—palpitations, depression, headache and 
the like: in short, his idiosyncrasy—not described 
in the textbooks of the day, and thus (he may 
have felt) not diagnosed nor adequately treated. 
As the Journal says, his comments on doctors 
are uncomfortably near the truth. The newly 
qualified man, going out into practice, very soon 
finds that many, perhaps most, of his patients 
have illnesses. that don't fit into a textbook pic- 
ture, illnesses with no precedent. 


A few of these will be examples of the rare 
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diseases; the patient is sent along to hospital for 
investigation and in due course a diagnosis is 
made. But the bulk of the ‘idiosyncrasies’ are 
what we would now call stress disorder. It is not 
at all unusual for the young doctor to feel per- 
plexed and rather frustrated by patients with this 
kind of illness—he wants to help them, but isn’t 
quite sure how to set about it. In recognition of 
the need to survey this field, the council of the 
college nominated a working party to examine 
it, and their report (‘Psychological Medicine in 
General Practice’) was published in the BMJ in 
September. When the patient brings an illness 
of emotional origin to his doctor, both ef them 
may at first be genuinely unaware what it sig- 
nifies :, only with time and patience will its true 
meaning emerge. ‘The person who is ill is as im- 
portant as the illness from which he suffers.’ 

What can we do (asks the Journal) to satisfy 
Disraeli? First, the family doctor can feel sure 
that he is better placed than any other to deal 
with idiosyncrasies. Next, he must take the patient 
seriously—some doctor must have told Disraeli 
he was imagining things. And lastly, he must give 
the patient as much time as he can manage. How 
ericouraging it is to find that the college, which 
represents so much enlightened opinion in the 
sphere of general practice, is well aware of the 
direction of movement in medicine and is exert- 
ing its influence so wisely. 

* * * 


Controlled cooling of the body has now become 
established as an important aid to operative sur- 
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Not just a desk... 























--:A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look impressive as 
well as efficient, the new 400-Style Suite is the 
answer. A basic design of exceptional merit has 
been adapted to a full range of complementary 
units. These provide for the utmost flexibility in 
modern office furnishing whilst maintaining 
harmony and dignity throughout. Immaculately 
styled; many interesting features; robustly 


constructed. 














400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
office furniture in steel 


Please send for Brochure No. SPT 999 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH RD., LONDON, S.E.7 


Telephone : GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 
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LITERARY LIONS 


How difficult they are, those people who love to ‘ settle down with a book.’ You 
decide to send them one for Christmas. Then the ‘ thank you’ letter comes and, 
reading between the lines, you know they have already read the volume you chose 
with such infinite care. It is probably wiser to let them choose their own books. 
So why not send them THe Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


Each week it reviews more books than any other literary review. Books published 
here and in America and important Continental works. Fiction, history, biography : 
THE Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT covers the whole range of publishing. 


Reviews in THE Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT are calculated to satisfy ALL tastes 
and are themselves frequently original contributions to literature. THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT is the perfect present for all who value good reading. 


Why hesitate? Fill in the coupon (on the right) and send it with your remittance* 
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gery. The tutor in medicine at the University 
of St. Andrews has now shown that cooling off, 
in the human being, can occur by accident; the 
temperature may fall as low as 24° Centigrade, 
which is lower than the level reached in ‘surgical’ 
hypothermia. He gives the case records of eight 
patients, all at the latter end of life—the mean 
age was seventy-seven. Five of them lived alone. 
It is clear from the reports, as he says, that a 
British bedroom in winter is cold enough to make 
an elderly person with impaired brain function 
severely hypothermic, especially if he lies wet 
and partly clad. Six of the patients were admitted 
to hospital within two winter months, and in all 
of them accidental hypothermia was diagnosed 
by physicians who had already taken a special 
interest in this subject. The extent of temperature 
‘fall, however, did not emerge until recordings 
were taken by special means. When hypothermia 
is induced before operations, changes are found 
in the electrocardiogram (ECG), and similar 
changes were also seen in seven of eight patients 
in this. series; the ECG pattern, in an unconscious 
patient, is a good pointer to the existence of an 
unsuspected hypothermia. All eight of these 
patients died, and the author comments on the 
urgency of recognition of hypothermia, since its 
effects may mask an underlying disorder and thus 
delay the provision of proper treatment. 


* * * 


Dwight Macdonald, writing in the Twentieth 
Century lately, commented on the findings of a 
team of Army physicians who examined some 
4,000 American soldiers returned from Com- 
munist prison camps after the Korean war. The 
aims of this survey were to find out what lay 
bzhind two sets of figures: (1) ‘One in three 








American prisoners in Korea were guilty of some 
sort of collaboration with the enemy,’ and (2) 
over one-third of the US war prisoners died in 
Captivity. By contrast, of the 229 Turkish 
prisoners, almost all withstood Communist in- 
doctrination, and not a single one died in prison, 
although half were wounded at the time of 
capture. 

Macdonald says: ‘It was not starvation nor 
hardship that caused the American death rate; 
the army report shows that the Communists fed 
their prisoners fairly well. It was simply a lack 
of solidarity. When a Turk got sick, the rest 
nursed him back to health; if he was ordered to 
hospital, two well Turks went along and minis- 
tered to him. Many of the Americans died because 
they simply lay down and gave up. It was partly 
that no one looked after them, fed them and kept 
them on their feet, partly that they had lived too 
long in the land of plenty. The prisoners seemed 
quite unable to adapt to the primitive conditions 
of camp life.’ 

What has become of the old Yankee resource- 
fulness? The training for life of the American 
soldier must be defective in some way. The root 
cause of the high death rate and low resistance 
to indoctrination is, in the author’s view, lack of 
community sense. When the prisoners were ques- 
tioned about what their service unit had been, 
the Turks gave their regiment and brigade, while 
the Americans were more likely to give the num- 
ber of their prison camp. It may well be, however, 
that this feeling of isolation is not peculiar to the 
American ~culture, though it is perhaps more 
clearly seen there. Is it a pointer to the mental 
state of the citizen in a predominantly urban and 
industrial society who has lost one set of roots 
and not yet had. time to put down new ones? 


() On Being Mean () 


By STRIX 


M: friend’s game-keeper was _ inveighing 
against a man whose house, surrounded by 
a large garden, stood in the middle of the estate 
and who was alleged to shoot any pheasants that 
strayed within range of his dining-room window. 
‘There’s one lucky thing, though,’ said the game- 
keeper philosophically. ‘He’s too mean to give his 
gardener any money to buy raisins with.’ Raisins, 
as every single one of my readers will be well 
aware, are a lure as supposedly irresistible to 
pheasants as mink is to ladies. 

The remark set me pondering, as I drove home 
that evening, on the whole question of stinginess. 
! suppose it would be no easier to find a man who 
knew he was mean than one who admitted that he 
had no sense of humour. The timid and the reck- 
less, the choleric and the greedy, the absent- 
minded and the unpunctual—these are generally 
aware, in some degree, of their failings. The mean 
man is mercifully but rather unfairly protected 
from self-knowledge. He will confess, he may 
even boast, that he is prudent, thrifty, economical; 
the suspicion that he is mean never crosses his 
mind. 

Perhaps it is partly for this reason—because he 
sees no cause to hide a fault which he does not 
acknowledge—that meanness is so_ readily 


discernible. Though normally betrayed only by 





small acts or small omissions, it almost always 
sticks out a mile. It is sometimes diagnosed where 
it may not in fact exist. When, for instance, I 
raised the question at the dinner-table that night, 
a man claimed that his elderly uncle was mean 
because he always travelled by bus to the City, 
where he is a person of great consequence; it was 
implied that he could, and should, have been 
transported in a car provided for the purpose by 
his firm or if necessary by himself. 

But true meanness should surely have a victim. 
For all anybody knows this outwardly parsi- 
monious tycoon /Jikes travelling in buses, or takes 
pride in observing a long-established routine, or 
has some other good personal reason for doing 
what he does. The point is that nobody suffers, 
nobody is bilked or disappointed or given short 
measure, as a result of his austerity. It would be 
different if he took a taxi from the West End to 
the City every morning and consistently under- 
tipped the driver. Then you would say with cer- 
tainty that he was mean. 

After this conversation a slight feeling of 
uneasiness began to creep over me. I think of my- 
self as a reasonably open-handed man, but is this 
conception valid? If mean men never know that 
they are mean, how do I know that I am not? 
Almost everybody is parsimonious about some- 
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thing. My grandmother, for instance, although 
generous by nature and extremely well off, used 
when she sent us a pound note on our birthdays 
to post this largesse in an envelope without a 
stamp on it. Someone had told her (I do not know 
if it is or was true) that an unstamped envelope 
left in its transit through the mails a spoor as 
clearly marked as a registered letter and if it went 
astray could be traced as easily as the more 
costly missive. By this stratagem she effected a 
small, superfluous saving. 

She was also extremely economical with note- 
paper; having covered both sides of a sheet with 
her bold, exclamatory, scarcely legible script she 
would fill in the open space above the letter-head 
and any other virgin territory round the margins 
until the whole thing became a calligraphic maze. 

Here (now I come to think of it) I detect the 
baneful influence of heredity in my own habits 
at the escritoire. I am not mean over notepaper. 
But confront me with a blank sheet of foolscap 
and the hidden streak of avarice is revealed. I do 
not want to save paper by squeezing as many lines 
on to a page as I can. I know it is directly con- 
trary to my interests to do this, for it leaves me 
insufficient room to make insertions and altera- 
tions in the deathless prose and by the time the 
manuscript reaches my secretary’S typewriter 
parts of it are barely decipherable. I used (when- 
ever I remembered in time) to leave proper spaces 
between the lines when I began a fresh page, but 
as soon as I got under way the subconscious urge 
to pack the little strips of prose together as though 
they were sardines took control and the end- 
product was another overcrowded palimpsest. 


Involuntary and atavistic though it may have 
been, this practice conformed to my definition of 
meanness because it had, in the person of my 
luckless secretary, a victim. I am happy to say 
I have overcome it. Like an uncertified lunatic 
ordering a straitjacket from the Army and Navy 
Stores (their Christmas catalogue advertises Easi- 
Kneeler Stools, Tele Fireside Chairs, Cosy Travel- 
ling Footmuffs, and other artefacts which suggests 
that this great emporium could, if it wished to, 
claim to be the Maniac’s Friend), I have procured 
a great mass of paper with lines ruled across it 
and a margin marked out in red. Since then, as 
old-fashioned advertisements used to say, I have 
used no other. The raw material produced by my 
pen, however banal, is tractable, convertible into 
a typescript..The snake of my meanness has at 
last been scotched. 

But probably I, like everybody else, am mean 
in other, unsuspected ways. Admittedly we are set 
a bad example by our rulers, to whichever faction 
they happen to belong. A Minister may appear, 
fleetingly, to be generous when concessions are 
announced, subsidies increased, pension-scales 
reviewed. But in fact all those in charge of public 
funds—and most of those in charge of other 
people’s money in any form—keep a tight hold 
on the purse-strings, as is their duty. They often 
are, and they almost always think they are, 
generous; but even to the successful applicants 
for their bounties they appear to be mean. It 
was never their intention to appear so. Nor, if 
it comes to that, was it ours. 

Whether he likes it or not, whether he knows 
it or not, homo sapiens has a streak of meanness 
in him. 
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Stocking Up, 1958 


Sir Henry Coie would 

have been quite upset had 

he seen the Christmas card 

I saw the other day. A plain 

black line drawing of a 

man’s back huddled up in 
an overcoat, the slogan says merely ‘I hate Christ- 
mas.’ Sir Henry’s private card, designed by a Royal 
Academician in 1843, looks like an illustration 
from Pickwick. The curious may see a coloured 
reproduction of it in a new King Penguin called 
Compliments of the Season (3s. 6d.), which is a 
brief history of thé Christmas card and, as the pub- 
lishers intend, would make a good substitute for 
the conventiorial card if ‘you have anyone on 
whom you don't friind spending just that little bit 
more. 

Between now and Christmas Penguins are operat- 
ing what they calf their Christmas Carton scheme, 
by which the purchasers of their books may 
request a Special gift carton in which 
to post the book of their choice. 
The choice is’ not’ irrevocable 
either, books which recipients have 
read or do not want to read may 
(at the bookseller’s’ discretion) be 
swapped. The book noted above 
has a special wrapper of its own. 

Economy is certainly afoot in the 
greetings business this year. The 
Soho Gallery (18 Soho Square, 
London, W1) is offering a com- 
bined postcard and Christmas card. 
When your friend has finished with 
the whole card he can cut it down 
the middle and the left-hand por- 
tion becomes a postcard with all the 
usual markings ready printed or it. 
Keep it for the summer holidays. 
lt costs 7d., cheaper than the 
Mactavish endless greetings cards of 
last season, in which one was in- 
structed to write only in pencil, the 
card being marked for every feast 
in the calendar. It has been supple- 
mented this year by an ‘endless 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


excuse’ card. This, too, may be passed around 
until it wears out. j 

On a more serious note—and hunting up cards 
which are cheap and unusual is a serious-matter 
—the Ward Gallery cards (124 King’s Road, 
London, SW3) are good value at 6d. and 8d., 
with a really attractive line in black and white 
at only 2d. each. The Phoenix Gallery in William 
IV Street and Ostmo are selling these. A visit to the 
Stationery Office is always worth while, especially 
if the hunt is for a card with which to impress 
one’s thoughtful friends. The prices range from 
3d. to Is., the 8d., I think, being the best bargain. 
The cards, as everybody will know by now, carry 
reproductions of works in the London galleries 
and museums, generally with a bias towards the 
seasonally religious subjects. On this theme, the 
Pallas Gallery offers a line in classic reproduc- 
tions at 44d._each, and much more elabcrately 
produced versions at Ild. There are some 


‘Of course they get a substantial grant from the Arts Council.’ 


humerous cards, called Citation Cards, to be 
bought from the newly opened Christmas card 
shop in New Oxford Street, The Cardshop. Not 
too inventive with names, they still have some 
good ideas in card design. 

The UNICEF cards are again available this 
year, 7s. 6d. for ten, half the price going 'to the 
fund. There are some pleasing designs, and the 
UNICEF Greeting Card Fund, Department ‘B, 
14-15 Stratford Plaee, London, W1, will send you 
an illustrated brochure in colour before you 
choose your cafds. Finally, that discriminating 
friend who has been getting the same Fraser 
Gallery cards as you for the past five years (they 
are still good value even so, and-their more ex- 
pensive ones are a delight) may ‘get a kick ‘out 
of a Is. 3d. card taken from the illustrations 
to Grandville’s Vie privée et publique des 
animaux. They are sold at Better Books, 
Charing Cross Road. 

-Christmas cards are dear, and if 
in mid-December—having put off 
the whole beastly business because 
you don't believe in it, and then 
collapsing under the moral pressure 
applied relentlessly by the postman 
—you feel you would like more 
value for your money, there are a 
number of little gifts which cost no 
more and will be appreciated (per- 
haps—echoes of ‘It’s just what I 
wanted’ linger in the memory). At 
Heal’s, for example, there are some 
teak paper-knives made from the 
timbers of the Ajax and the War- 
spite and other such gallant vessels. 
They have little commemorative 
plaques attached and cost only 
ls. 11d. There are also ashtrays and 
napkin rings. 

Am I right in thinking that more 
imagination is being applied to gifts 
new? There is a variety of colour- 
ful and chafming gadgets of the 
semi-useful (you could live with- 
out them) kind. Again at Heal’s, 
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there are some pretty porcelain  bottle- 
stoppers for 9s. 6d. (a good small gift for a 
man who drinks, but keeps the bottle for a day 
or two), and for that same difficult male Harrods 
can provide enamel bottle-labels on chains 
(7s. 6d.) so that he will know what was in the 
decanter. If he is a teetotaller he may appreciate 
a combined coat and trouser hanget, clothes 
brush and ‘kingsize’ shoehorn. At any rate, he 
would have to be sober to make good use of it. 

There are inexpensive gifts for women, too. 
What about an umbrella cover in a bright colour, 
for example (Liberty’s, 7s. 6d.), or a pair of 
stockings with the ‘discreet’ clocks now being sold 
at Harrods for 10s. 11d.? Liberty also have a 
range of sponge and make-up bags made -of 
plastic with a silky finish, originally decorated, 
priced at 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. and 15s. 6d. For the 
home you could send the happy couple or 
bachelor girl one of Primavera’s (149 Sloane 
Street, SW1) pleated-linen lampshades (9s. 6d.), 
collapsible and easy to pack, or a carved 
butter-print roller (Heal’s, 6s. and IIs.), a 
papier miaché tray in a lacquered design 
from Arts and Crafts of China, Baker Street 
(8s. 6d.) or a Gogay cane toast-rack from 
Sweden (Heals, 6s. 11d.). For a gourmet friend, 
and at a price which would surprise him if he 
knew it, you could send Harrod’s fancy pack 
containing two tins of Swiss paté, enriched with 
truffles and madeira (7s. 6d.). If he’s a party- 
giver he might like 100 hand-carved wooden cock- 
tail sticks from Jacksons of Piccadilly and Wig- 
more Street (8s. 6d.). 

Three menacing suggestions for other people's 
children, and at bargain-basement prices: a 
hamster (at Harrods, 8s. 6d.); a camper’s knife 
with can-opener, fish-scaler, screwdriver and dis- 
gorger from Boots (3s. 6d).; and a set of poster 
paints, six jars for 8s. 6d., from Druce of Baker 
Street. More original, and less likely to be a 
threat to Yuletide peace, are Primavera’s circus 
acts in carved and painted wood by Sam Smith. 
‘Jumbo and Trainer,’ ‘Little Circus Horse Act’ 
and ‘Little Circus Quintet,’ each in a tinselly bag, 
would make the perfect stocking present for the 
eight- or nine-year-olds. The first two are 10s. 
each, the last 15s. 6d. There are also the Sam 
Smith fishing boats, all seaworthy, for 9s. each. 

Going up the scale a little, Primavera also have 
an interesting miniature cookery set from Nor- 
way, rolling pin, spoons, pastry marker and all, 





The 
Compleat 
Imbiber 


An Entertainment 
Edited by 
CYRIL RAY 


25s. net 
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The outstanding success of the first Compleat 
Imbiber (‘may be unreservedly recommended’ 
Time and Tide) has made us realise that there is 
an eager public for an annual Compleat Imbiber. 
In this second luxurious anthology of high living 
and fine drinking there is an impressive gathering 
of new writing by top authors. Kingsley Amis, 
Angus Wilson, Iris Murdoch, Peter Fleming and 
James Laver among many others. In short, this 
is the perfect Christmas present for all who enjoy 
good living, 
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with a wall rack; 12s. 6d. of sheer delight for a 
little girl, who might also be expected to be very 
pleased with a wall bookshelf ‘to hold a set of 
Beatrix Potter books. This Peter Rabbit shelf is 
from Ostmo, 23 New Quebec Street, and costs 
31s. Glove puppets have always been popular 
with the young, and Heal’s have some beauties 
this year, in fantastic costume, for 18s. 9d. On 
the subject of toys for the little ones, the Kiddi- 
craft range should be mentioned. Sensible, safe, 
unbreakable, graded for age groups and produced 
in a Scientific spirit, these constructional and other 
toys can have their parts replaced by the makers 
at, they assure me, non-profit-making prices. 

Up to thirty shillings there is a wide choice of 
presents for men and women. Only a selection 
can be mentioned. Ostmo’s copper ear-rings, 
12s. 6d. and 14s., Liberty’s silk stoles from India, 
17s. 6d., or a ‘fascinator’ (evocative Victorian 
word for a mohair scarf) from Harrods. The lady 
smoker (there is an Edwardian touch here) may 
like to be given an ivory cigarette-holder, 16s. 6d., 
Liberty; and for the lady-in-the-kitchen there are 
some lovely aprons from Dickins and Jones for 
14s., printed with designs based on herbs and 
spices. For the leisured lady, a suede sash from 
Galeries Lafayette, 31s. 6d., or a set of six swans- 
down puffs in a transparent box from Debenham 
and Freebody, 17s. 6d. 

Less choice for the men, as always, but Austin 
Reed have some good driving gloves, string- 
backed with rubber palms, for 21s. For the colour 
photographer there is a transparency store for 
one hundred slides, with an index and a carrying 
handle, all for 18s. 6d. from Boots. Ostmo supply 
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reading. 
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the drinker with some more equipment—bamboo.- 
handled bottle-opener, corkscrew and nutcracker 
in a set for 31s. 6d. For the gambler, Harrods 
(given forty-eight hours’ notice) will initial two 
packs of cards and charge only 15s. Some card- 
players might appreciate a pack of the new 
De La Rue catds designed by Jean Picart Le 
Doux. They cost 25s. for two packs in a box. A 
collotype print of a Saxton county map may be 
bought from the Stationery Office for 17s. 6d., 
looking like the real thing in the British Museum; 
at the moment, Essex, Sussex and Devon are 
available. A jar of Stilton from Jacksons in a 
number of weights, costing between 8s. and I6s., 
is: probably a present for a man, but his wife 
will like the stoneware jar to use in the kitchen. 

Other thoughts for presents in this price range: 
Primavera’s cheese, snack or bread board in 
Danish teak, carved handsomely and with a sen- 
sible handle (25s. 6d.); the same shop’s stoneware 
mugs (14s. 10d.); six fireproof bowls in a rain- 
bow of colours, stacked up in a Cellophane 
cylinder, from Heal’s (25s.); Georg Jensen’s ash- 
tray and cigarette cup in delicately coloured 
porcelain in the Jensen tradition (17s. 6d. and 
21s.); Liberty's hand-painted tiles, alone or with 
a’ wrought-iron stand to prevent scratching of 
polished surfaces (7s. and 10s. 6d. and the stands 
8s. and 14s.); and for the town-dweller who likes 
to bring the country into her home Heal’s grace- 
ful wicker fruit basket (29s. 6d.). 

Over thirty shillings and the choice is immense 
and luxurious. Within reason are Jensen’s Danish 
silver brooches from 77s. 6d. to £5, an angle- 
poise type of make-up mirror from Debenhams 
for 45s. and Liberty’s Indian evening bag in black 
velvet with gold embroidery for 35s. The garden- 
ing man may enthuse over a 97s. 6d. set of tools 
in stainless steel from Debenhams—trowels, fork 
and weed-remover. Last year I found a present 
—it was a wedding present, come to think of it— 
of some miscellaneous linens from the Rosemoyne 
Company, Jordanstown, County Antrim, proved 
very popular: this year they are putting out some 
hand-embroidered handkerchiefs for men and 
women, with initials if desired; purchase can be 
arranged by post. 

As for gadgetry—the vacuum-clothes-brush- 
cum-electric-torch is a new one (at least to me) 
at 45s. The internally illuminated shaving mirror 
with magnification which makes blackheads look 
like moon craters is not new, but with the growing 
use of the dry shaver many men will appreciate 
it (Boots, 70s.). Dolls are generally costly if they 
are to be of any quality (soft toys, especially small 
ones, tend to be cheaper, of course) and the Con- 
sumers’ Association lately made a survey of three 
popular makes. They did not, however, say any- 
thing about dolls’ expressions. The most delight- 
ful faces on any dolls I have ever seen are given by 
Mrs. Stevens to the ones she makes for Heal’s. 
Orders, however, have to be in promptly for 
these 60s. dolls, as they sell like hot cakes and 
take time to replace. Harrods have an amusing 
toy in the shape of a hen on wheels which clucks 
convincingly when towed round on a string. It 
costs 37s. 6d. and should enliven many Christmas 
mornings. 

Other ideas: a three-legged occasional table, 
Liberty, 59s. 6d.; a log basket of willow and 
hazel, Primavera, 45s.; and porcelain fish from 
Denmark, Jensen, 25s. and 70s. 
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Borrow on Beer 


GC BORROW described beer as “ the as by a good tavern or inn.” 

true and proper drink of Englishmen.” In fact, the weight of literary opinion seems 
Shakespeare said it was “a dish fit for a king.” to indicate that you would be behaving in a 
Dr. Johnson went so far as to say “ there is rather un-English, non-U and masochistic 
nothing which has yet been contrived by man, manner if you didn’t call in at your Local to 
by which so much happiness is produced enjoy a good wholesome beer. 


Beer 


the best long drink in the world! 














ISSUED BY THE BREWERS’ SOCIETY, 42 PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 




















Uncorking success for 


COGNAC | eet ° 
4 Semicon: Christmas! 


Here comes Christmas !—the happiest of 
all seasons for partaking of good food 
and wine. In particular, the warm- 
hearted wonderful wines of Portugal. 
Swirl it gently, Red, white, sweet and dry, these are 
the table wines to keep the corkscrew 
sip it slowly... busy. All inexpensive, all memorable— 
COGNAC BISQUIT | - and your wine-merchant is the expert 

to introduce you. 








is everything 


a fine brandy ‘TH E 


aa" | Ovi NES? 
foe: ORTUGAL 


are eae company 


If you would like to know more about 
Portuguese Table Wines, write to: Portuguese 
State Office, 20 Regent Street, S.W.1. 
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Sleep-wear of superb and lasting quality in material; 
fit and finish —a joy to wear and a joy to wash 
—that’s Cotella Pyjamas. They are meticulously 
tailored, in a well-chosen range of tasteful patterns, 
from mercerised Oxford Cloth, beautifully soft and 
smooth to the touch, which will not shrink or fade, 
no matter how often they’re laundered during 
their long-wearing life. 


he Beet dreeead -for rect 
in OF ets pyjamag 


, From leading Outfitters everywhere 


Apply for free Pattern Folder showing 28 different colour combinations to: 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, 


COTELLA (P) 465 Oxford Street, London, W.1 
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Embassy cigars have the mild Havana 
flavour most men like whether they’re 
| regular cigar smokers or not. Yet 
| because they’re blended and rolled in this 
country by W.D. & H.O. Wills, Embassy 
cigars cost as little as 2/- each. There’s a 


Complete his Christmas 
with Embassy cigars 


fine choice of slide boxes, cabinets and 
drums at your tobacconist’s. They range 
from the case of 3 Embassy ‘High Life’ 
(small corona size) for 6/- to the 
cabinet box of 50 Embassy ‘Emperor’ 
(large corona size) at £7. 1. 8d. 
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Wine for the Price of Beer 


By CYRIL RAY 


cLuB I know serves. vin 

ordinaire, red or white, by the 

quarter-bottle—drinkable wine, 

and a real quarter-bottle in a 

carafe, not a mere large glass- 

ful—at Is. 9d. Bass or Worth- 

ington costs Is. Sd. a bottle. A 

-  quarter-bottle of wine and a 

onli half-pint bottle of beer seem:to be 

comparable amounts of alcoholic liquor in their 

thirst-quenching, luncheon-sluicing and _ tonic 

qualities. With only fourpence between them, 
wine is virtually the price of beer. 

Presumably, the club makes a similar profit on 
both: there is no reason why one should not drink 
wine for the price of beer at home. Or in 
restaurants, come to that—if only they would be 
satisfied with the same rate of profit on the one 
as on the other. There are honourable exceptions, 
such as the Lyons Corner Houses, Trust House 
hotels and British Railways restaurant cars, as 
well as many smaller places, where wine, if not as 
cheap as beer, is at any rate within the reach 
of those underprivileged members of the middle 
classes who have no expense accounts. But there 
are still far too many other catering firms—the 
Pullman Car Company is a particularly out- 
rageous example, and there are tiny Soho res- 
taurants with lower overheads and even less 
excuse—that believe that a pound a bottle is the 
appropriate fine to impose on those who are so 
vicious Or so improvident as to like a glass of 
wine with a meal—and so foolish as to pay up 
without protest. 

Many wines, of course, are well worth a pound 
a bottle and more. An evening at homé, sharing 
a bottle of decent claret at dinner, and a spicy 
Alsatian Gewurztraminer afterwards, perhaps, at 
somewhere between 18s. and a guinea, or even 
one of the great sweet Palatinate trockenbeer- 
enauslesen at well over a pound, is not only an 
evening well spent, but is still a good deal cheaper 
than a night out in London. A bottle of Chateau 
Coutet—not, to my mind, all that inferior to 
Yquem—costs less than a seat-in the stalls, and 
two and more can share it. But these aren’t the 
wines that greedy caterers charge a mere pound 
for; nor are they the wines that one drinks every 
day at home, by oneself, or with old friends, 
sharing a pot-luck supper. 

Unfortunately, English people still tend to 
apologise, to their guests and even to themselves, 
for any wines less imposing than these. The 
pattern of wine-drinking in this country was set 
by eighteenth-century milords and nineteenth- 
century nabobs who could afford fine clarets, 
great hocks and vintage ports; but these were 
small, rich, wine-drinking classes in a non-wine- 
growing and predominantly non-wine-drinking 
country. Countries that grow wine drink differ- 
ently. Even a very well-to-do Frenchman does 
not wash every meal down with chateau-bottled 
claret, any more than he would begin every meal 
with pdté de foie gras aux truffes, or than an 
Englishman would travel daily to the office wear- 
ing a grey top hat. Ordinary table wine has its 
place at the ordinary table, and if even more 


ordinary people drank it than do so already, they 
could afford. wine more often and develop a 
keener appreciation for the more delicate or dis- 
tinguished liquids reserved for special occasions 
—a boss to dinner, an anniversary or perhaps 
a regular weekly or monthly treat. 

Anybody can buy fine wine: the most famous 
names and the highest prices in a reputable wine 
merchant’s list will tell you almost all you want 
to know, and the wine merchant himself, and your 
own palate, will tell you the rest. But cheap wine 
is another matter: the name on the label is so 
vague or so general in its application as often 
to be meaningless. It will not be fine or delicate, 
but it can be anything else from quite good to 
very nasty. Quite good is all one has a right to 
expect, at 7s. a bottle or less—and quite good 
is quite good enough for day-to-day drinking. 
The duty on a bottle of wine that has been shipped 
to this country in cask and bottled here is 2s. 2d. 
Workers in the vineyards have to live; the bottle 
itself costs something and so does the bottling; 
there is the cork, the capsule and the label to 
be paid for, to say nothing of the carriage—it 
might have to come from Chile or Australia— 
and grower, négociant, shipper and retailer all 
have to have a profit. A shipper once told me 
that if he imported free tap-water from France 
in cask, paid 2s. 2d. a bottle to the customs and 
bottled and labelled it, he would have to ask 
rather more than 4s. 6d. a bottle for it to get 
his money back. So 7s. leaves little margin for 
the wine itself, and one must be thankful if it 
is reasonably drinkable stuff—as it usually is, 
thanks to a trade that in this country sets itself 
high standards. 

The margin is so narrow that very small 
differences in the economy of production lead 
to substantial differences in value. Although many 
of the biggest shippers, such as Gilbeys, Lebégue, 
Harveys, Lyons and others, import and bottle 
sound French wines to be solid at about 7s. a 
bottle, I consider that at this price there is better 
value in wine from those countries where labour 
costs are lower and the weather more consistent, 
so that the good years do not have to pay for 
the bad. The best red wines in the world come 
from France, and the best value in medium-price 
clarets, too, but better cheap wines (to my mind) 
come from Spain, Portugal and South Africa and 
—though less consistently, perhaps—from a num- 
ber of other countries. 

Among red wines at 7s. a bottle or less—the 
1s. 9d. a quarter I took as my text—I have drunk 
with pleasure, unalloyed by any feeling of undue 
extravagance, the Wine Society’s Nederburg 
Cabernet and Harvey’s ‘Unity’ brand claret, both 
from South Africa; a Chilean Valparaiso Tinto 
(a Cabernet from the same country has recently 
just gone over the 7s. mark, as has a South 
African Chateau Libertas I used to recommend); 
Gilbey’s Spanish burgundy, which is more like a 
claret than their Spanish ‘claret’ is; a Spanish 
Valdepefias and a Portuguese Vila Real, which is 
also more of a claret. than a burgundy type— 
and I happen to prefer claret to all but the greatest 
burgundies. Yates’s Wine Lodges, which can be 





Value Wines 


Red Burgundy 


COTES DE BEAUNE 
1953 


10/ 6 per bottle 


White Burgundy 


PETIT CHABLIS 
1955 


9/ 6 per bottle 


Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 
carriage paid. Orders for 1 or 2 bottles 
please add 2/6 for packing and delivery. 


Order direct from 
LYONS 
HOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 


26 Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. 
HOP 0425 


* 


For a full list of value wines 
available, write for Wine List A 
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found in many a northern and Midland town, 
and in the Strand, sell Periquita, a strapping red 
wine from the south of Portugal, at 5s. a bottle, 
which is the best wine value in Britain—but one 
would get tired of drinking it every day, good 
value though it is. This same firm set a splendid 
example by serving its 5s. wines at the table 
in its grill-room in Blackpoél at only ‘a shilling 
or two more than the counter price. 

It is not as-easy as this to find good cheap 
white wine, especially if you have a fancy, as | 
have, for German wines and the like. German 
wines themselves cannot be cheap; the nearest 
things are the Yugoslav and South Tyrolean 
rieslings. | think they are delicious, and excellent 
value at 8s. 6d. or 8s. 9d. a bottle, but this dis- 
qualifies them under the ‘cheap as beer’ formula. 
All the countries whose cheap red wines I have 
mentioned—Spain, Portugal, Chile and South 
Africa—produce decent white wines at the same 
prices, more or less similar to the: more modest 
white Bordeaux and white burgundies, but none 
of them, to my mind, as good of its kind as the 
reds are. But nothing is more subjective than 
tastes in wine; it may well be that I am seeking 
a. delicacy and fragrance in white wine that one 
doesn’t look for in a red ordinaire, and that it is 
unreasonable to expect’ at the price of beer. 

* 

Now, because it is coming up to Christmas, a 
word on more expensive tipples. For grand parties 
given by the rich, champagne has no rival. Un- 
fortunately, too many rich people think that the 
bigger the party, the cheaper the champagne 
ought to be. Some of the big wine merchants say 
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SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH WHISKY 












The 
King of 
Whiskies 





SANDEMAN & SONS LTO., EDINBURGH 





of their cheaper non-vintage champagnes, almost 
in so many words, ‘Quite good enough for your 
daughter’s wedding.’ Really good champagne is 
a revelation; I am so seldom offered it by my 
richer friends, and I never buy it for myself, 
because with the same money I would rather 
buy hock or Moselle. Cheap champagne is too 
acid (thanks to the snobby nonsense about dry 
wines) and the only wine in my experience that is 
hard to digest. My own quite personal preference 
is for sparkling hock, because it has a stronger 
hint of the grape in its bubbles, and the sparkling 
hacks that find their way to this country are 
very consistent in their quality. (I have had some 
very nasty ones in Germany.) Although Ger- 
many’s still wines are dearer than those of France, 
her sparkling wines are cheaper: 22s: will buy 
a very good bottle, from a first-class shipper, 
whereas | should want my host to have paid more 
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than that for any champagne he offered me. Asti 
Spumante .is cheaper still—less than a pound a 
bottle; it is also a good deal sweeter, and I like it, 
though I know it is unfashionable to say so. 


* 


Finally, here is a recipe for a mulled claret, 
very comforting on a cold night, and a good 
party drink. Any of the cheap red wines I have 
mentioned will do splendidly as the main ingredi- 
ent, and Australian brandy is cheaper than 
French. Heat (but do not boil) one bottle of red 
wine in a saucepan with six lumps. of sugar. and 
six cloves. Add one pint of boiling water, a 
sherry glass of brandy and another of orange 
curacao. Sprinkle a little grated nutmeg on the 
surface of each glassful. This recipe is capable of 
variation to taste: but a heavy hand with the 
brandy can mean a heavy head in the morning. 


Cool Comfort 


By KENNETH ALLSOP 


Azz has never had much rele- 
vance for the cultured British 
—probably because, being here 
a rootless import mostly diluted 
down to dance music, the real 
thing has not been a familiar 
everyday experience within the 
nannies - and - Peter -and - the 
Wolf social climate which still produces most of 
our intelligentsia. Jazz does not circulate in the 
bloodstream of the arts in Britain as it does in 
America. The characters of John O'Hara's 
Butterfield 8 talk about Miff Mole, Benny Good- 
man and Frankie Trumbauer much the same as 
they talk about Winchell, Babe Ruth and Legs 
Diamond: the jazzmen, like Tammany Hall 
politics and speakeasies, are part of the metro- 
politan inheritance. In The Catcher in the Rye. 
Holden Caulfield’s especial gift for his young 
sister is a collector’s item record, Little Shirley 
Beans, sung by an obscure Negress in a manner 
‘very Dixieland and whorehouse.’ Kerouac, 
Rexroth, Ginsberg and the other Beat Genera- 
tion chroniclers revere the late bop saxophonist 
Charlie Yardbird Parker as a culture-hero; they 
recite their poemis and prose in cellar clubs 
against cool chamber jazz. 

There is no comparable situation in Britain. 
Auden in the Thirties briefly, and embarrassingly, 
experimented withthe blues idiom. Angus Wil- 
son might mention someone playing Presley’s 
Blue Suede Shoes as a cunning pinch of period 
flavour. But harking nostalgically back in print 
to Tip Toe Through the Tulips or a bit of Ivor 
Novello dreaminess is about the extent that music 
impinges upon the other arts here. For thirty 
years jazz in Britain has been a kind of name- 
less vice of generations of inbred groups of 
Leftish esoterics, something akin to flagellation, 
ether-sniffing or diabolism. There have been 
changes. Dissemination’ surprisingly came with 
the New Orleans ‘revival,’ when in the late Forties 
every basement from Bexleyheath to Friern 
Barnet rumbled with Tin Roof Blues pains- 
takingly imitated (right down to the needle-hiss) 
from decrepit and hideously recorded discs of 


untutored coloured labourers making an extra 
dollar. Transplanted to outer-London housing 
estate pubs, the Mississippi Valley folk-stuf 
became a new sacred music. 

This odd, and oddly fruitful, period—from 
which sprouted such current - box-office stars as 
Chris Barber, Humphrey Lyttelton and Lonnie 
Donegan—now occasionally, but not often, 
leaks over into literature. It was an accurate shot 
of observation, instantly illuminating, of John 
Osborne's to make Jimmy Porter, the new type 
Welfare State hobohemian, a spare-time jazz club 
Traditional trumpeter, using a few offstage beefy 
Armstrong wails in the atmospheric way Ten- 
nessee Williams has done, as Hollywood did with 
Shorty Rodgers’s. delinquent hard-bop in 
Brando's The Wild One and the sophisticated 
fugues of the Chico Hamilton Quintet in The 
Sweet Smell of Suecess. But that was an isolated 
case, even though the newer generation of 
British writers show signs of having been con- 
ditioned to jazz in the way that Americans have 
been since the Twenties. As a journalistic sideline 
Kingsley Amis, Colin MacInnes, Kenneth Tynan 
and John Wain write directly here and there 
about the subject with unearnest expertness. Yet 
this attitude of natural acceptance and interest 
in the hybrid music that has become a sound- 
track of our times seems rarely to infiltrate 
creative writing—or enter into general cultural 
curtency. 

In the past year or two particularly jazz has 
become respectable, even slightly chic. You 
wouldn't find many people at a cocktail parts 
admitting to not admiring Count Basie, to not 
knowing about Jelly Roll Morton, even to not 
mildly digging Brubeck. University New Orleans 
amateurs, riverboat shuffles, jazz festivals, the 
lifting of the union ban on visiting American 
musicians, the record boom, the lure of rainbow 
LPs and the concurrent development of hi-fi and 
stereo, the rise of the espresso with its skiffle 
groups and blues guitarists and the Teddy-boy 
support of moderm jazz—all have contributed to 
a situation in which even the staider papers carry 
jazz criticism, in which publishers issue a mount- 
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* 
THE E-M-G GIFT TOKEN 


1958 


This is the 


White Card+« 


which gives me 
Carte Blanche 
at E-M-G 


I look forward to receiving at least 
one every Christmas, and so I 
should, because I buy three or four 
for my friends. The E.M.G. Gift 
Token has particular value—for with 
it you can buy anything at E.M.G. 
—any make of record, or score, 

or book or even a gramophone 
accessory. In fact if you wanted to 
you could even use it against the 
price of one of E.M.G’s wonderful 
instruments. 

Carte Blanche at E.M.G. is really 
worth having—or giving—and can 
be bought for 5/- upwards, plus 6d. 
for the carte—sorry, card ! 





An Ideal Gift 
for Christmas 


E-MeG HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD | 
6 NEWMAN STREET - LONDON WI: MUSEUM9971-3 | 
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By NEB ENG EEG Hi HEN HOH WH AH AHA 
a 


The Gift that cannot fail to please... 


OTARD 


LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY 


Season’s Greetings 


DUE ESERIES SESE EESTI SEE SSE EDD 


are Most eloquently 
expressed in a pre- 
sentation pack con- 
taining a decanter 
of Otard  V.s.0.P. 
Liqueur Cognac 
Brandy and two 
glasses at the nor- 
ma‘! price of the 
brandy onlv 


2a/6 


COMPLETE 








Before the cork is drawn... 


he'll inspect the bottle. He’s bound to 
approve if the label bears the name 
BOUCHARD AINE, for being a 
wine drinker of some experience, he 
knows BOUCHARD AINE as reliable 
shippers. 


Festive Footnote: 


BOUCHARD AINE have just the 
right wines to marry, perfectly, with 
your Christmas fare. High on the list 
are :— 

Chateau Haut Marbuzet 1952 — 

a full-bodied red Bordeaux. 

Dry Pouilly Reserve — 

a gracious white Burgundy. 
Ask your wine merchant or write to:— 


BOUCHARD AINE 


*aiNe denoting the eldest son of the family. 


3 HALKIN ST., LONDON, S.WA 
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there’s nothing like 
a long Martell 


THE LONG DRINK WITH GINGER ALE OR SODA 


hte pind wt WGN EE SO 


COGNAC BRANDY AT ITS BEST 
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RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


may well so've the problems for many 
all-day-!ong smokets who have not yet 
achieved complete satisfaction. Your 
pipe, filled with Rattray’s ? Reserve. 
can be a versatile companion whose 
company never palls. Here is a Mixture 
of choice Red Virginias and rare 
Orientals—blended and matured by 
craftsmen who are proud to be called 
old-fashioned tt will regale you, 
according to your mood, with the stuff 
of dreams or the urgent spur of 
inspiration 


A customer writes from Blandforc 

“! cannot fet the occasion pass without 
saying what a very high opimon | have of 
your ? Reserve—it is in o clan of its own.” 


To be obtainea 
ONLY from: 


CHARLES 
RATTRAY 


Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price %6/- per Ib. 
Post Paid. Send 
22/-: for sample 
quarter Ib. tin, 


| ZBZZSSAQIS SAAN AAA SAA AAA AN AANA 
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ing splurge of jazz books, still mostly in the gaudy- 
bawdy-history-of-the-Crescent-City category, but 
increasingly of the definitive biography type of 
Count Basie, by Raymond Horricks (Gollancz, 
21s.), and King Joe Oliver, by Walter C. Allen 
and Brian Rust (Sidgwick and Jackson, 21s.). Yet 
although jazz seems to have burst out of the 
locked treasure casket over which an egghead 
minority of hepsters crooned for so many years, 
it still remains a curiously unreal cult. Although 
it now appears to have become both fashionable 
and mass-popular, it has a precariously ambiguous 
place in Britain. Not one of the much-boosted 
American triumphal tours has been a complete 
success. Outside London the introverted tinkling 
of the Modern Jazz Quartet fell mostly upon 
empty air. Nobody wanted to know about Muddy 
Waters beyond the Soho circles. The Jazz at 
Carnegie Hall package (containing Oscar Petti- 
ford and Lee Konitz) flopped with a discordant 
clunk. Even the celebrated Duke Ellington or- 
chestra played to thinnish houses this autumn. 

The reason is, I think, the gigantic miscon- 
ception that blankets jazz appreciation in Britain. 
Our breath is too baited, our hopes too innocent. 
Jazz has been enshrined in a grey-flannel robe. 
We expect too much of the poor slob. Ellington 
misjudged his audiences here, the audiences 
reared on selected specialist jazz recordings 
totally misread what the Ellington band is—a 
travelling show-business unit—and the disen- 
chanted purists snarled as ballad succeeded 
comic-hat number. Across 3,000 miles of ocean 
the legends and the holy fragments have come, 
but not until now the fallible, potboiling human 
sources from the place where jazz is just a 


AVERYS 


Established before 1793 
Drinking good wine with good friends is 
among the greatest of life’s pleasures; and 
the finer the wine the keener and subtler 
the pleasure. 
Few can afford and none would wish, if he 
were wise, to drink great wines every day, 
but Christmas is the time above all for just 
this kind of indulgence, so here are six of 
the best from the hundreds of fine wines 
in our cellars— 
CLARET 
Chateau Lafite-Rothschild 
Pauillac 1950 (Chéteau-bottled) 
BURGUNDY 
Clos de Vougeot 1945 (French-bottled) 
WHITE BURGUNDY 
Batard-Montrachet, Cuvée Exceptionelle 1950 
(French-bottled) 
WHITE BORDEAUX 
Chateau La Tour Blanche, Sauternes 1949 
(Chdteau-bottled) 
HOCK 
Niersteiner Pettenthal Riesling Spatlese 1953 
(Estate-bottled Anton Balbach Erben) 
MOSELLE 
Urziger Wiirzgarten Auslese 1953 
(Estate-bottled Pfeiffer-Herges 
for £7.10.0, 


The case of six carriage paid inla 
or any three for £3.18.6 
You may prefer Averys Fine Original BRISTOL 
SHERRIES—BRISTOL MILK, BRISTOL BROWN, 
BRISTOL SUPREME—a bottle of each for 70/- or 
a half of eack for 36/6. 
We have an unrivalled list of wines at all prices and 
a special folder—‘Christmas Presents to suit all 
’ pockets’. Please write to: 
7 PARK STREET, BRISTOL 
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night-life element, part of the scenery, an 
accompaniment for dancing and drinking. It is 
salutary to drop into the Metropole bar on 
Broadway and see such olympians as Buster 
Bailey and Coleman Hawkins blowing through 
their routine evening stint on a platform above 
and behind the cash registers, while the customers, 
ignorant of the Festival Hall hush that would 
obtain across the Atlantic, swig their beer and 
talk. 


Recordings of Jazz 


We prefer our illusions—and since we can’t 
stroll casually into a Chelsea bar and enjoy an 
hour of, say, Don Shirley or Miles Davis, jazz 
will doubtless continue here to be absorbed, dis- 
embodied and abstract, mostly from records, to 
be treated as an exclusive litany in an ambience 
that has little to do with its true nature. Fortu- 
nately, the rich and steady output of jazz LPs 
makes the self-deception an increasing delight. 

Recent issues conveniently span the shor, 
hectic history of jazz. On Jazz at Vespers (London 
LP) veteran clarinettist George Lewis and his 
Ragtime Band play eight spirituals with 
boisterous naiveté, a recording made during an 
Ohio Sunday church service. Empress of the Blues 
(Philips EP) is a snippet of the Bessie Smith 
Story albums, that voice like a sou’-westerly gale 
storming through ‘Young Woman’s Blues’ and 
three more. Another from the same gin-mill 
training ground: Little Jimmie Rushing (Philips 
LP), the old Basie vocalist who has just been 
touring Britain with Lyttelton here bawling ex- 
hilaratingly through a dozen perennials. The 
Bluest presents the blind harmonica-player Sonny 
Terry and guitarist Brownie McGhee singing and 
playing four lurid peans to virility, blue in both 
senses. Ken Colyer’s Omega Brass Band (Decca 
LP) gives an ecstatic British impression of a 
New Orleans street parade, similar to the rela- 
tionship between the Fitzgerald Rubaiyat and 
the original Omar. Louis Armstrong and His Hot 
Five (Philips EP) is total recall of the 1925 
breakout of jazz from the Southern sticks: here 
are ‘Gut Bucket Blues,’ ‘Heebie Jeebies,” “Muscat 
Ramble’ and ‘Skid-dat-de-dat.’ Back Country 
Suite (Esquire LP)—an interesting composition 
by White pianist Mose Allison, brought up in 
the Mississippi hinterland and soaked in its 
idioms. The Bunk Johnson Band (Good Time 
Jazz LP), the late autumn fruit of the aged Negro 
trumpeter rescued from truck-driving in the 
Louisiana rice-fields in 1944 and. put to recording 
with the Turk Murphy men, ripe and raucous. 
Playboy Jazz All Stars, Volumes I and Il, taped 
concert of a constellation of stars, ancient and 
modern, including Armstrong, Lionel Hampton, 
Gene Krupa, Shelly Manne, Stan Getz, Dizzy 
Gillespie and Chet Baker. 

Dixieland, or New Orleans and soda, is bottled 
on Gin Bottle Jazz (London LP), by Carl Halen’s 
Gin Bottle Seven, sprightly but innocuous 
Twentyish brew; with more body to it—Bobcats 
in Hi-Fi (Coral LP), on which Bob Crosby’s 
backward-lookers recapture some of the zest of 


-yesteryear. More indigenous, and with a crack- 


ling swing, is Fats Waller in London (HMV EP), 

four ebullient performances from Waller’s first 

British tour (circa ‘Flat Foot Floogie’). 
Documentary material from the Forties is on 
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The Kenton Era (Capital LPs), four volumes of 
Stan Kenton’s florid, often pretenticus, but occa- 
sionally exciting tone poems. Summer Sequence 
(Fontana LP) reissues some of the best of the 
Woody Herman brand of 1945 powerhouse 
swing. The Hawk Flies High (London LP) has 
saxophonist Coleman Hawkins playing what is 
just everlasting, non-partisan jazz, full of emotion 
and drive. Two good Ellington samples: Solitude 
(Philips LP), with the Duke at his most relaxed 
and reflective, and Black, Brown and Beige 
(Philips LP), redone with gospel-singer Mahalia 
Jackson’s voice: it.is a banquet. Art Tatum 
(Columbia LP), the late blind pianist who stood 
separate and towering—in these pieces the chord 
sequences and arpeggios race and sparkle tidally. 

Up te date, and beyond: Mulligan Meets Monk 
(London LP), a worth-while experiment to see 
two younger post-bop individualists, Monk the 
deliberate weirdie pianist, Mulligan the off-beat 
baritone saxophonist, reacting upon one another. 
On The Sunny Side (Esquire LP), the cool, edgy 
work of a Paul Quinichette group, not first-rate 
but with patches of contemporary brilliance. 
Trio (London LP), by the Charlie Mingus group, 
is attenuated stuff, too, but with pleasing 
subtleties. Jazz West Coast (Vogue LP), volume 
Ill of a round-up of thirty of the San Francisco 
innovators, containing some interestingly neurotic 
playing. Chico Hamilton Quintet (Vogue LP), 
with slick titles like ‘Chanel 5° and ‘Satin Doll, 
is urbane, polished, attractive, dry-martini jazz, 
guaranteed to soothe the most overwrought 
Madison Avenue ad-man. As evidence that the 
muscular mainstream survives, here is The Heat's 
On (Esquire LP), on which trumpeter Roy 
Eldridge makes a thumping impact on the nerve 
centres, and, even better, Buckin’ The Blues (Van- 
guard LP), an enthusiastic jam session by the 
Buck Clayton Septet, sustaining as a hot fillet 
steak. 

Final proof that jazz has girdled the globe: 
Sunday Jazz Concert In Tokyo by the Hiroshi 
Wantable Stardusters and The Swing Journal by 
Shin Wantable’s Six Joes (both London LPs), 
part. of the bitter aftermath of war and the GI 
Americanisation of foreign lands. And, after all, 
there’s no reason why Japanese Dixieland should 
be any more preposterous—or have anything less 
to do with jazz—than Soho Storyville. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Church of England and Divorce 
Rev. W.J.S8. Weir 
‘Borstal Boy’ Robert Lusty 
The Wolfenden Debate 
E. Royston Pike, Aymer Roberts 
Anger in a Small Town 


Wyndham Thomas, William L. Fryer 


The Russian Attitude Paul Elek 
Trick-Cyclists Paul Vaughan 
lo the Hairdressers H.S. Beardow 


Sickert’s Paintings Lillian Browse 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DIVORCE 
Sir,.-Canon Dobson’s letter (November 7) is reveal- 
ing. To him, ‘what the Church may or may not have 
done in the past’ is anathema, unless it accords with 
his version of ‘Catholie’ truth. For the sole accommo- 
dation of his religious predilections, the Church must 
jettison her Establishment, constitution, Reformation 
heritage, law and theology (not to mention her Bible)! 
He would abolish our Church’s ‘glorious comprehen- 
siveness’ (ignoring that it makes his own ministry 
possible!), and would subject her clergy to the strait- 
jacketing discipline of his beloved Roman Church 
(ignoring that it would have made his charming wife 
and daughter impossible! )}—all this, from a respon- 
sible member of Convocation, a would-be Church 
legislator! As for the rest of Christendom, ‘what 
other churches may or may not allow’ is of no matter 
to my friend; he and his comparatively few, but well- 
organised, associates constitute the sole repository of 
Christian truth about marriage, divorce and all else! 
Incidentally, the Canon would indicate that the real 
aim of Convocation’s leaders, the Bishops, is the 
further Romanisation of the Church of England. If 
that is the case it would seem that they are being 
much less than frank in their dealings with the Scot- 
tish and Free Church leaders about Church union. 

Whatever Canon Dobson's assertions to the con- 
trary, Convocation has never had authority to speak 
or act for the Church. It was ignored regarding the 
first (1549) and second (1552) Prayer Books, which 
were the work of a Royal Commission. Of the en- 
forcement by Queen Elizabeth and Parliament, in 
defiance of all the Bishops, of the Prayer Book of 
1558, that eminent Church lawyer, Sir Lewis Dibdin, 
wrote, ‘How entirely the Hierarchy were overruled, 
and the Christian laity of England asserted itself is 
best shown by what happened in the first year of 
Elizabeth. The Canterbury Lower Convocation passed 
resolutions in favour of the Mass and the Pope's 
jurisdiction [How little it has changed since!— 
W. J. S. W.], declaring that laymen could not properly 
meddle with questions of faith, sacraments or ecclesi- 
astical discipline; which were for the clergy. These 
resolutions were graciously received and then laid 
aside. Convocation was not even coerced into formal 
acquiescence, as in Henry’s time, but simply ignored’ 
(Establishment in England). In 1662 Parliament in- 
vited Convocation’s suggestions regarding our present 
Prayer Book, but retained the right of final decision; 
thus initiating Convocation’s eventual function as that 
of an advisory body, in Church matters, to the 
Sovereign in Parliament representing and acting for 
the nation to which the Church ultimately belongs. 

If Canon Dobson still needs being told of it, I 
remarry deserving divorced persons by authority of 
an Act of Parliament of 1857, enacted with the assent 
of the Bishops representing the Church; which author- 
ity was confirmed by another Act, of 1937, also 
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enacted with episcopal assent. Both Acts embodied 
the traditional practice of our Church since the 
Reformation; it is by our Church’s Reformation 
tradition that my colleagues supporting me and I 
myself stand. 

Regardless of the lesson afforded by Parliament's 
rejection of Convocation’s so-called ‘Revised Prayer 
Book’ of 1927-28, Canon Dobson clamours for 
another ‘showdown’ in the hope of wresting from 
Parliament what he quaintly terms the Church's 
‘liberty’ (meaning his being licensed to persecute)! 
As one who had the privilege of acting as an honorary 
Parliamentary agent to the opposition against that 
Prayer Book, I would advise my friend to think twice 
before reopening the floodgates of England’s essential 
Protestantism.—Y ours faithfully, Ww. J. S. WEIR 
Kirton Rectory, Ipswich 


‘BORSTAL BOY’ 


S1r,—In questioning our decision (it was in fact mine) 
not to print a certain four-letter word in Brendan 
Behan’s Borstal Boy Pharos raises an interesting point. 
It is certainly true that half the joy of Mr. Behan’s 
style is his capacity, as Pharos writes, to capture the 
rhythm of dialogue and that to this particular rhythm 
the missing word has a considerable contribution to 
make. But dialogue is for speech and the constant 
repetition of the word in the cold formality of type 
detracts from this rhythm and accentuates only its 
typographical ugliness. It was partly for this reason 
and certainly neither on our printer’s behalf nor for 
any fear of legal repercussions that it has been 
omitted. I now think it was a mistake to insert on a 
very few difficult occasions a dash or a mis-spelling in 
substitute and this is being rectified in a subsequent 
edition. Another factor which influenced the decision 
was the fear that the book might be driven under the 
counter and this would have been utterly regrettable. 
As it is, Borstal Boy has been banned both in Ireland 
and in Australia, whose adult populations are not 
considered of sufficient maturity to withstand the 
shock of truth or the impact of a considerable but 
possibly undisciplined genius.—Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT LUSTY 
Hutchinson and Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 
178-202 Great Portland Street, W1 


THE WOLFENDEN DEBATE 


Sir,—In his letter in your last issue, Mr. Peter Wilde- 
blood offers as evidence of the high incidence of 
homosexuality in this country the conclusions of an 
investigation, quoted in the Wolfenden Report, which 
‘attributes homosexual trends to 5 per cent. and some 
homosexual experience to 30 per cent.’ From the 
context it would seem that the investigation referred 
to is the one mentioned in para. 40 of the Report; if 
so, Mr. Wildeblood should read it again. We are told 
that a psychologist ‘examined 100 male under- 
graduates and found that thirty of them had had 
homosexual trends and fantasies at some time in their 
lives and that five of these still retained them at the 
age of twenty-plus.’ It is almost unbelievable that in 
Mr. Wildeblood’s arithmetic these thirty under- 
graduates with ‘homosexual ‘trends and fantasies’ 
should be multiplied into 5,400,000 adult British 
males ‘with some homosexual experience’! 

Even worse than the free and easy way in which 
the advocates of homosexual law ‘reform’ manipulate 
the figures (few in all conscience) is their habit of 
confusing the issue by lumping together under the one 
head and in the same discussion practices of a very 
different character and importance. Homosexuality is 
2 portmanteau word. There can be no profitable dis- 
cussion of the problem until it is realised that what 
one man means by the term may be the ‘abominable 
crime’ that perpetuates the name and grossly maligns 
a sect of Bulgarian heretics while another is getting 
all hot and bothered about something which the 
Wolfenden Report refers to as ‘nothing more than 
horseplay.’—Y ours faithfully, E. ROYSTON PIKE 
14 Hinchley Drive, Esher 

* 
Sir,—Now that the Government has nerved itself to 
‘take note’ of the Wolfenden Report, it is to be hoped 
that the lapse of time since its publication will have 
served to put the problems of prostitution and homo- 
sexuality into perspective and focus, and to allow of 











their consideration 
emotional or other bias. 
Though these subjects appear at first sight to be 


objectively without undue 


distinct and unrelated—and therefore should receive 
separate consideration—both stem from extra-normal 
sexuality. The anomaly of the severity and incidence 
of the law in respect of homosexuality—a common 
enough variation and deviation of the sex instinct. 
affecting both sexes alike. is in marked contrast to its 
attitude to prostitution, fornication and adultery, ail 
of which are without question more serious in their 
consequences sociologically. It is in this context that 
the homosexual laws invite consideration and amend- 
ment. Here opinion differs widely, coloured as it is by 
the influence of long-standing laws, custom and 
predilection. This much, however, can be said: the 
law relating to homosexuality, applying to one sex 
only is unjust, inexpedient, out of date and ought to 
be amended. Secondly, the present law engenders cor- 
ruption and evil out of all proportion to its possible 
attributes. Thirdly, morality and good conduct are 
best encouraged by laws which are inherently just and 
which are generally acceptable to the moral sense of 
the community. On these grounds few thoughtful 
people would question the desirability and wisdom of 
amending laws which knowledge and circumstance 
have largely brought into disrepute. At the same time 
is it too much to hope that the laws appertaining to 
sexuality as a whole be put on a more rational and 
equitable basis? 

Let the Government and House of Commons come 
to their duty and act wisely and expeditiously in the 
urgent and important task which awaits them.—Yours 
faithfully, 


The Vicarage, Eartham 


AYMER ROBERTS 


ANGER IN A SMALL TOWN 

Sir,—Mr. Hodge and Mr. Nairn are more at odds 
with each other than with me. And Mr. Hodge is even 
at odds with himself. 

On the one hand, he wants people to be quite free 
to build whatever they like wherever they like. This 
freedom produced Greater London, ribbon develop- 
ment, depressed areas and deserted villages. On the 
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other hand, he approvingly recalls ‘the impetus given 
to planning after the war.’ Post-war Planning Acts 
were designed to put right, as far as was possible, 
these and other horrors of our uzplanned past, and 
prevent new ones occurring. 

Mr. Hodge and Mr. Nairn think Alresford is just 
fine as it is. The Hampshire County Council, including 
representatives of the district, think it less evil (to 
put it no higher) to expand it and one to two other 
small towns than to allow Portsmouth and Southamp- 
ton to become a single urban mess. They, of course, 
have to face the dilemma that Mr. Hodge refuses to 
face. So I repeat the question he evades in his article 
and letter: Should our great cities be allowed to 
sprawl even further, or should people and employ- 
ment move from them to new towns and towns to be 
expanded under the Town Development Act? The 
latter course, incidentally, has the advantage of 
spreading industrial and social investment more 
evenly over the country as a whole, to the benefit of 
the rural areas themselves. 

Mr. Nairn recognises the dilemma but proposes an 
unworkable solution. It is a great pity that Lowestoft 
and Gorseinon (among other places) are unattractive 
to industry. But it is foolish to think that employers 
and employees will move from South-East England 
to these places in order to give them an economic 
and social uplift. But perhaps he feels that mew indus- 
trial plant, looking for a home, should be guided to 
such towns. If he does, I agree with him. So does the 
Government. But not Mr. Hodge, judging by his 
remarks on the proposed British Nylon Spinners fac- 
tory. So I'll retire and let Mr. Nairn and Mr. Hodge 
fight it out—Yours faithfully, 

WYNDHAM THOMAS 
Town and Country Planning Association, 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, WC2 


* 


Sm,—Perhaps I am not the only one of your readers 
to take exception to the tone of Wyndham Thomas’s 
letter in your issue of November 7 about Robert 
Hodge’s sensible and temperate article ‘Anger in a 
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Small Town.” No one disputes that im this over- 
populated island somewhere must be found for the 
‘overspill’ from our teeming cities to live; no one dis- 
putes that a new town, if decently planned, is better 
than allowing the parent city to sprawl. The theory, 
as usual, is unimpeachable. But does it work? Do new 
towns, or any other deviee, stop the endless swallow- 
ing of more and more good farmland around the 
existing cities? Of course not. And are not the 
inhabitants of an existing small town, like Alresford, 
justified in resenting the burying of their little com- 
munity under an avalanche of concrete and asphalt? 
But even the Alresford scheme is not as iniquitous as 
the LCC’s cool proposal to turn Hook and the sur- 
rounding villages in North Hampshire into a second 
Pompeii. On no principles of sensible planning can 
this scheme be justified. The idea of a satellite town, 
surely, is to create a new centre of population and 
industry quite separate from the old; but this scheme 
will do just the opposite. It will simply continue the 
London sprawl from the point which it now reaches. 
The vast suburban wilderness which stretches down 
through Bagshot and Camberley already reaches the 
edge of Hartley Wintney; the LCC now propese to 
extend it to Basingstoke. The A30, already one of 
the most overloaded main reads in England, is to 
receive the extra traffic from a town of 60,000; and 
one of the few remaining areas of genuine country- 
side within easy reach of London is to be destroyed. 

No one pretends that this is an easy problem; but 
while Mr. Thomas is on the subject of viewing it 
through a telescope, he might pull out his own a bit 
farther and look beyond the ravaged countryside of 
England to Canada and Australia where, I believe, 
they can still squeeze a few more people in and are 
not averse to new industries. 

But need Mr. Thomas have been quite so rude 
about Mr. Hodge and the people of Alresford and all 
those (myself, I hope, included) whom he jeers at as 
the ‘preserve the countryside at all costs’ school. After 
all, we do not matter. We have never really succeeded 
in preserving anything that London and the big bat- 
talions have been determined to destroy. One so 
securely fixed in Abraham’s bosom as a member of 
the Town and Country Planning Association could, 
one would have thought, have afforded to be a little 
more generous to the defenders of the most lost of all 


lost causes.—Y ours faithfully, wines. Paven 


Warblington House, Long Sutton, 
Nr. Basingstoke, Hants 


THE RUSSIAN ATTITUDE 


Sir,—The following story is instructive and illuminat- 
ing in the context of the Pasternak tragedy as showing 
a permanent Russian attitude in such matters. 

Mr. Ilya Ehrenburg wrote a delightful book in the 
1920s which never saw the daylight in an English 
version. The novel, entitled The Adventures of Lasik 
Roitschvaniz, is the life story of a little Jewish tailor 
from Galicia. It is the story of the conflict of this 
elusive, ethereal creature first with the new and, to 
him, utterly incomprehensible Soviet power, and then 
with Polish, German, French and finally Palestinian 
brutality, wordliness and hard-headedness. The con- 
flict which was so imaginatively stated by Mr. Arthur 
Koestler as being between the Yoga and the Com- 
missar. 

As there is no copyright between Russia and this 
country we proceeded with a translation of the book 
in the full expectation of payment to be made to the 
author—a gesture rarely reciprocated by the Russians. 
It was like a bombshell when we were notified that 
legal action would be taken against us if we persisted 
in our plan to publish the book, as copyright was 
acquired for it by first publications in Russian in 
France. 

This happened about four years ago and no plead- 
ing on our part, no assurances that we intend to 
publish the book not because of its satirical content 
(which is in any case neatly divided between East and 
West), but because of its intrinsic worth as literature, 
and, last but not least, no THAW made any change 
in the rigid Russian attitude of veto. 

Here is a case, then, where the English-reading 
public is deprived of the enjoyment of a minor master- 
piece by the invoking of a law which the Russians 
themselves entirely reject, where the law is used for a 
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purpose for which it was never intended: namely, the 
suppression of literature. 

The tragedy of the matter is that Ehrenburg’s repu- 
tation would be tremendously enhanced by the 
appearance of the book here, ‘and surely it could 
hardly damage Soviet reputation with imaginary 
events of thirty-five years ago.—Yours faithfully, 

PAUL ELEK 
Elek Books Ltd., 14 Great James Street, WC1 


TRICK-CYCLISTS 


Sir,— Your results in these tests,” said the Personnel 
Selection Officer at Hyderabad Barracks in 1944, 
‘show that you're a classical type, as we call it, rather 
than technical.’ I thought the tests a cumbersome 
method of finding out something that was pretty 
obvious from my academic history, but nevertheless, 
the curious thing was that a few weeks later my ‘non- 
technicaF bent was put to use by my being posted 
from the infantry to the Royal Electrica} and Mech- 
anical Engineers, for training as a wireless operator. 

Brian Inglis nay be right in believing that aptitude 
tests were successful in ‘preventing square pegs from 
being squeezed into round or rectangular holes,’ but 
experiences like mine, as I remember it, were often 
matched by others with whom I compared notes at 
the time. Maybe this helps to explain the ‘mildly 
amused contempt’ with which Army psychiatry was 
regarded by those whose service careers it sometimes 
arbitrarily shaped. 

T am inclined ‘to think that whatever lip-service was 
paid, in the end, to the value of aptitude tests among 
‘all but the most brass-topped of high-ranking 
officers,’ in practice the PSO’s recommendations were 
often ignored.— Yours faithfully, PAUL VAUGHAN 


3 Elm Grove, Wimbledon, SW19 


TO THE HAFRDRESSERS 


Sir,—The article under the above heading which 
appeared in last week’s issue of your journal contains 
an accurate presentation of the aim of this Council. 
In seeking Parliamentary control and protection my 
Council realise that Parliament must be empowered 
to nominate its representatives to serve on the govern- 
ing body created by the statutory registration of hair- 
dressers. 

In this respect, therefore, hairdressers will adopt 
the precedent, set by other professional bodies, such 
as the doctors, the dentists and the opticians and have 
their administrative council composed of members of 
the craft and representatives of the public. 

The Council desire me to say that they agree with 
your remarks regarding apprenticeships, training and 
education and we are pleased to report that this year 
the number of hairdressers who qualified for entry 
to our Register, by examination, already exceeds the 
total so admitted for 1956 and 1957. 

The response from Members of Parliament to our 
request that they enter the ballot for Private Mem- 
bers’ Bills showed a strong measure of support for 
our draft Bill. One. MP—Mr. John Rankin—in- 
formed the press that he had our Bill under con- 
sideration as an alternative to the one he eventually 
introduced. 

A number of women MPs have evinced great interest 
in our proposed legislation and many parents of 
would-be hairdressers have expressed their disquiet 
about the lack of some form of registration or the 
acceptance by the whole of the craft of the need for 
an organisation concerned with technical and profes- 
sional standards in order to provide the public wth 
a service in which it can have complete confidence — 


Yours faithfully, H. S. BEARDOW 


Registrar 
The Hairdressers Registration Council, 
39 Grafton Way, Tottenham Court Road, WI 


SICKERT’S PAINTINGS 


Sin,—I am preparing a second edition of my Sickert 
book which was published in 1942 by Faber and 
Faber. As many pictures have changed hands since 
that date, I should be grateful to hear from any of 
your readers who may possess paintings by Sickert. 
—yYours faithfully, LILLIAN BROWSE 


Roland, Browse & Delbanco, 
19 Cork Street, Old Bona Street, W1 
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Mr. Wilson’s People 





rR. ANGUS WILSON now writes long novels, 
Ming his latest* seems to be his best. Yet 
his world remains a small one. To define his area 
of interest by negatives: the people he is con- 
cerned about are not young, not poor, not happy 
and not common (this last is an old-fashioned 
word, but he gives it a new smartness). His young 
people are nasty and dreary—petty criminals, 
homosexual prostitutes, espresso layabouts and 
the betrayed, self-pitying children of ladies and 
gentlemen, all united by an unreasoning though 
not baseless contempt for their elders, with their 
obsolete kinds of guilt and archaic ethical stan- 
dards. If they are more serious they remain 
odious, self-deceived and unprincipled, priggishly 
hating the intellectual and social ideals that gave 
a dowdy interest to the lives-of their parents; 
as Mr. Wilson, with all possible cruelty and yet 
with compassion, explained in his superb story 
‘Such Darling Dodos.’ All this is in the mind of 
the widowed Mrs. Eliot as she studies the new 
world in which she must. find a way of living. 
Youth treats her very badly. 

Her own generation’s determination to ignore 
age barriers was the first blow in a battle to 
end the long tyranny of respect for elders. That 
battle was now over, and youth could afford 
to look down on middle age. In the end, however, 
she decided that it was a retrograde step. Her 
generation had treated people as individuals, not 
bothering about age; these young people were 
returning to a seclusion as narrow as the ‘secret 
lives’ of youth in Victorian times. 

And a whole episode is written into the book 
to show that this is true. 

This horrible modern war between old and 
young provides Mr. Wilson with his nightmare 
images of family life—the mean, loveless 
loyalties, the fumbling anxieties of parental ten- 
derness, the distortion of sex, all the myriad 
middle-class defensive poses, all the peculiar 
terrors and queernesses. Beyond the pale the poor 
pass their weird, morally indifferent lives, some- 
times salty, sometimes prim; and the common 
adorn their hideous houses with dreadful furni- 
ture, betray their ignorance of the mandarin 
dialect and call each other by their appalling 
Christian names. But it is not by their attitudes 
to the poor and the common that we must judge 
Mr. Wilson’s people; they themselves might do it, 
but their concept of snobbery is too subtle for 
general use. We have other standards provided; 
for example, the series of ladies, declassed, ageing, 
disreputable, who have rather gay names like 
Polly and Dolly and demonstrate the severe 
terms upon which life may be restored to dying 
dodos. And we have Mr. Wilson himself. 

For this author is always there at the centre 
of his anxious, thoroughly known world, alert 
and probing, magnifying the cruelty and qualify- 
ing the compassion, as if every caressing hand 
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contained a tiny razor, bound in with surgical 
tape. His people are introspective, they speak 
a self-critical dialect which is so ironical that 
inverted commas are always sprouting round 
their key words; but Mr. Wilson is there to look 
even more deeply within, to expose their faults 
of discipline like a spiritual director in some 
modern Port Royal. A man speaks to his mistress 
on the telephone, and then rejoins his wife: 

. She was in an ostentatiously calm and efficient 
mood that allowed her to exercise all the tyranny 
of fussing without being accused of it. “That was 
Elvira,’ said Robin, who used sincerity to his 
wife as his only protest against her existence. 

She is accused of it; and if he thinks he can 
exploit sincerity, he’s wrong. In order to go on 
doing this and other things, Mr. Wilson eschews 
any new-fangled ‘point-of-view’ fictional methods; 
he must be there, minutely dispensing justice 
among his people. 

Yet it seems that he himself thinks they matter 
only in so far as they are ‘real.’ This is curious; 
in the earlier novels, and most damagingly in 
Anglo-Saxon Attitudes, there is an evident clash 
between fantasy and ‘neo-realism,’ and _ the 
academic world of Middleton is surely no more 
like the ‘real’ thing than Lucky Jim’s. I don't 
mean that historians do not cherish high disin- 
terested standards or that a betrayal of these could 
not be used as evidence of a deep moral failure; 
but only that the whole situation as presented is 
like nothing on earth. Yet Anglo-Saxon Attitudes is 
patently an attempt to achieve the sort of accurate 
panoramic view of a social landscape that one 
associates with earlier and less fantastic fiction. 
There is a queer contrast between the characters 
and the workaday machinery of exposition, with 
all its cinematic transitions, flashbacks and flatly 
offered information—for instance, the self-por- 
trait of Middleton in the first chapter: ‘An ex- 
professor . . . a sensualist . . . an esthete. . 
a sixty-year-old failure . . . of the most boring 
kind, a failure with a conscience. His heavy, 
handsome dark face flushed with disgust... . 
There are obvious ways in which Mr. Wilson re- 
sembles George Eliot, and this is one of her 
kinds of failure; the plot, too, of this book, with 
all its conscientious archeology, turns out to be 
not like Middlemarch, with its conscientious 
medicine, but like Felix Holt, with its conscien- 
tious law. 

The new book, though it does not abandon 
the idiom of Mr. Wilson’s people, is in the matter 
of plot a new departure, very simple and very 
effective. It has to do with ‘personal loss, man’s 
universal tragic predicament.’ First we see Mrs. 
Eliot, quite rich and happily married, in her 
‘amusing,’ ‘intelligent’ world; she sits on com- 
mittees and collects porcelain. Then her husband 
is killed trying to stop an obscure political 
assassination; we observe her suffering and her 
attempts to find, in a peculiarly difficult world, 
the kind of life that will match her loneliness 






and comparative poverty. A twin narrative relates 
her brother's troubles; he loses the friend with 
whom he worked and lived, and this death is slow 
and agonising. In the third book of the novel the 
narratives merge. Working slowly, accumulating 
observations in which time will induce a design, 
Mr. Wilson constantly invites one to judge him 
by the novelists he himself admires, especially 
Jane Austen and George Eliot. He shows us his 
heroine losing her own world and her illusions, 
suffering in the world of the young, the common, 
the poor, seeking to understand what killed her 
husband, remembering the pleasure and the guilt 
of her marriage. She cannot live quite alone, and 
we follow her path from one old friend to another, 
discovering their inadequacies and her own: 
steadily she retreats into childhood and a period 
of illusory happiness With her brother David. He 
runs a not-common nursery garden and is every 
kind of snob, especially the ethical kind; but they 
mitigate each other's suffering very successfully 
until their association declares itself to be merely 
evasive, a regression from actual pain into a false 
childhood irresponsibility. 

The details are skilfully correlated, and although 
the subject and the method of the book require 
audaciously long passages of authorial comment, 
the language always keeps on the right side of 
banality. Indeed, Mr. Wilson remains as acute as 
ever when analysing the motives of his people. 
Here an unlovable lawyer (Donald) rejoins the 
widowed heroine and her brother: 


Her hardness is hysterical, he thought. She 
needs some gesture of affection to steady her. 
He found physical contacts difficult, but he took 
her hand and pressed it. Oh, dear! she thought, 
if only he would laugh a little to ease the 
atmosphere. Donald came back with a light grey 
overcoat, a. black hat, umbrella and wash- 
leather gloves. 
This is fine enough. But there is something finer: 
in a magnificent page Mr. Wilson both transcends 
himself and justifies his claim to belong to a great 
tradition of moralising novelists. He is describing 
the last evening together of the brother and sister. 
They sit reading—they are working on a study 
of the early novel—and two happy, inattentive 
answers he makes to apparently innocent remarks 
convince Meg that her brother is not interested 
in their book except as an excuse for keeping 
them together. When the customary hiss of a 
syphon tells him she is going to bed, he, as usual, 
reaches out his hand over the back of his chair 
—for he now touches her as easily as in child- 
hood—and she does not take it. Next morning 
she comes down to breakfast ready to go away. 
Later come the explanations—they were read- 
ing books they'd enjoyed together as children 
instead of leading their proper lives, his of self- 
denial, hers of loneliness in the real world of 
poverty, politics, bullets. But the sudden richness 
of that page, in which the accumulated power 
of the previous 400 is suddenly fully employed, 
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TIME AND TIDE , 
Winner of the Nobel Prize for 


Literature. 
With Harvill Press 


AGATHA GHRISTIE 


Ordeal by Innocence 
A masterly new detective story from 
the ‘ Queen of Crime’. 12s 6d 


Alan Moorehead 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


‘Vivid and scholarly reconstruction.’ 
SUNDAY my 


21s 


With Hamish Hamilton 


Hammond Innes 
THE LAND’GOD GAVE TO GAIN. 


A fast-moving story of the search for 
an expedition lost in the wastes of 
Labrador. 15s 


Collins Guide to English 
Parish Churches 


edited by John Betjeman 
‘This is a wonderful book . . . mag- 
nificent in every way.’ ‘SIR ALBERT 
RICHARDSON 

*Prefaced by an editorial essay which 
is pure gold.’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Sir Charles Dilke — 


ROY JENKINS, M.P. 
* Brilliant new biography.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 
‘A fascinating picture of political life in 
Victorian days.’ BIRMINGHAM MAIL 25s 


The Folklore 
of Birds 


EDWARD A. ARMSTRONG 
A study of some of the magico-religious 
beliefs centred on birds. 
New Naturalist Series 


Baron’s 
Ballet Finale 


The third, and last, of a wonderful ser- 
ies of books by ‘the most brilliant of all 
ballet photographers’. NEws CHRONICLE 


ie 42s 
Collins 





30s 
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sets one searching for noble comparisons. Mrs. 
Eliot, with whom it was previously possible to 
feel a little bored, suddenly grows big enough to 
inhabit successfully all the space Mr. Wilson pro- 
vides for her, with a completeness like that of 
Gwendolen Harleth, or better, perhaps, of 
Dorothea Brooke when she meets her husband 
on the stairs at the end of the fourth book of 
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Middlemarch. And for the first time one of the 
not-poor, not-common people really experiences, 
and can be seen to experience, a ‘universal tragic 
predicament.” This enactment of Mrs. Eliot's 
necessary choice entitles us to call The Middle 
Age of Mrs. Eliot—for all that it nay lack the 
glitter of some of his earlier work—Mr. Wilson's 
most distinguished performance. 


Holding the Candle 


Saint-Simon at Versailles. Selected and translated from the Memoirs of M. le Duc de 
Saint-Simon by Lucy Norton, with a Preface by Nancy Mitford. (Hamish Hamilton, 


30s.) 

Louts XIV’s court at Versailles won in the seven- 
teenth century a glamorous reputation as a centre 
of culture, refinement and good taste, and has 
retained it since: how this reputation survived 
the publication of Saint-Simon’s Memoirs in 1830 
is difficult to understand, for they show us from 
inside the sheer sordidness of court life. The King’s 
sister-in-law, who thought her son had married 
beneath him, deals him ‘such a resounding box 
on the ear that it could be heard some distance 
away’ by the interested courtiers. Louis breaks a 
cane across the shoulders of a footman who had 
helped himself to a biscuit. A marquise throws an 
egg into the face of an archbishop because he had 
revealed her baldness in a well-meant attempt to 
save her head-dress from the flames of a candle. 
A bishop was mildly offended when the French 
Commander-in-Chief received him on the close- 
stool. (Saint-Simon spares no detail of the military 
gentleman’s behaviour, down to his use of the pot, 
when emptied, to contain his shaving water.) The 
general’s brother, a Grand Prior of the Order of 
Malta, for thirty years ‘had never been to bed at 
night without being carried there dead drunk.’ 
Royalty dresses, undresses, goes to bed, gets up, 
receives an enema, gives birth, dies—all in public. 
The most powerful passages in the Memoirs are 
Saint-Simon’s descriptions of court death-bed 
scenes—the horror, the enjoyment of the horror, 
the awareness of the shame of enjoying the horror, 
all are recorded with minute fidelity : 

Those who were glad tried in vain to increase 
their appearance of gravity by loeking sad or 
stern; yet all that they could achieve was a thin 
veil through which keen eyes might discover their 
real feelings. . . . An indescribable hint of re- 
lease in the whole deportment of these people 
shone through their efforts to be calm and con- 
trolled. A liveliness, a kind of glitter distinguished 
them from the rest, making them conspicuous in 
spite of all their efforts to the contrary. 

One member of the royal family 
paraded no false emotion, yet. one could see 
that she did her utmost to produce the tears 
which she felt decency required, and which often 
will not come when they are most needed. . .. 
A few tears... were encouraged by artful 
rubbing to smudge her face and make her eyes 
red and swollen; but all the time her furtive 
glances wandered over the bystanders and 
scanned the faces of each one in turn. 
Saint-Simon’s book is the locus classicus for the 
corrupting tendency of absolute power. He pic- 
tured Louis XIV as ‘a man of mediocre ability, 
great industry and initial good intentions, to whom 
flatterers gave ‘a pride so colossal’ that only fear 
of the devil prevented him allowing himself to be 


worshipped. He caused his favourite grand- 


daughter to miscarry by insisting on her travelling 
when pregnant (as his mistresses were always com- 
pelled to do). His comment was: “Thank God she 
has miscarried. . . . Now perhaps I shall not be 
thwarted in my excursions.’ Louis’s inveterate 
suspicion, fostered by his secret police and the 
tapping of private correspondence, and his sug- 
gestibility, enabled him to be managed by his 
women and ministers as to fifteen-sixteenths of the 


business of the State; a capricious and unreason- 
ing stubbornness made him insist on thwarting 
them in the other sixteenth. His appetite was 
healthy. He was often seen to consume “four full 
plates of different kinds of soup, a whole pheasant, 
a partridge, a large dish of salad, two great slices of 
ham, mutton served with gravy and garlic, a plate 
of sweet cakes, and on top of that fruit and hard. 
boiled eggs.’ 

Other character sketches are equally quotable. 
Of the plebeian Madame de Maintenon, for in- 
stance, whom the Duke did not like: ‘Piety was, 
indeed, her greatest asset; she used it to maintain 
herself upon the heights, and, above all, as a means 
to power. . . . She was not so false-hearted as to 
prefer lies to the truth, but necessity had long 
since forced the habit upon Her; so that, being 
fickle by nature, she appeared twice as false as 
she was in reality.” But. though Saint-Simon saw 
through the hollowness.of Versailles, -hé himself 
succumbed to the standards which regarded the 
holding of a candlestick at the royal coucher as 
the height of distinction. For this’very intelligent 
politician records with glee, as two of his greatest 
triumphs, his assertion of the right of duchesses 
not to take the collection in chapel on high feast 
days, and of dukes to keep their hats on when 
addressing Parlement. 

Miss Norton’s selection and translation are com- 
petent, and Miss Mitford’s Preface helps us to find 
our way through the genealogical mazes in which 
Saint-Simon moved with such complacent ease. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Address to an Undergraduate 
Society = 


The Chairman forgets my name, I address them. 
Half male, half female, one clergyman. 
Few beards. The usual exhibitionist 
In velvet or what-have-you appears to be absent. 
Surely I’m talking down to these bright ones 
Who must know at least as much as I do? 
But there are no incidents; no complaints. 
A nice girl asks one question about symbols. 
A crew-cut politely doesn’t share my views. 
Why should he? And what, anyhow, 
Is all this about? I form no impression. 
—No, can’t you see? The poet isn’t sensitive 
To human beings. I see a woman as, 
Forgive me, a Woman; a man as a voice 
Expressing general ideas or limericks. 
But fifty people have assembled (whether for 
Disappointment or not is fairly irrelevant) 
To look for something for which the young and 
poets 
Alone retain their keenness. Something, comment 
Or revelation, on the edge of that great light 
Where joy and knowledge meet, ignite 
And blaze so high that such tears start 
As blur the vision of the heart. 
Hunt through those tears into yet clearer sight: 
Artin a crystal air, an essence of 
(Let’s not be too complicated)—love. 
ROBERT CONQUEST 
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A SELECTION OF 4 





Mountolive LAWRENCE DURRELL 


Second impression of his acclairned novel about 
love and Alexandria, following susTiNe and 
BALTHAZAR. 16/- 


Anatomy of a Murder 


By ROBERT TRAVER. “Hums with a steady 
dynamic suspense. . An outstanding book.” — 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. Fourth impression. 16/- 


Second Thoughts 


By MICHEL BUTOR. Prix Renaudot prize- 
winner, About an overnight train journey from 
Paris to Rome. “A convincing psychological and 
also a dramatic experience.”-—TIMES LIT. SUPPLE- 
MENT. 18/- 


Segaki DAVID STACTON 
His new novel, set in medieval Japan. ‘Many 
supernatural adventures . . . brilliantly described.” 
—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 15/- 


The Man Who Came Back 


By JOHN BRYAN. “Absolutely safe recommen- 
dation as one.of the best thrillers this side of 
Christmas.’’—MAURICE RICHARDSON, OBSERVER. 


15/- 
Walls of Glass 


By PHYLLIS BOTTOME. A collection of her 
stories, full of “intense human sympathy and 
insight. *°__BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. 15/- 


Jimmy Bundobust 


By. J. K. STANFORD. Light-hearted episodes, in 
the vein of Guns Wanted, in the life of his retired 
cavalry colonel, settled in the village of Stoke 
Loyalty, Harkshire. 15/- 


Men Fighting 


Edited by JOHN NORTH. An anthology of 
first-hand battle stories by fighting men, covering 
the two World Wars and including a vivid 
description of the Port Said landings of 1956. 18/- 


Best Murder Cases 


Chosen by DONN RUSSELL. A vintage selection 
of great cases and the stories behind them. 18/- 





Love and the Princess 


By LUCILLE j|REMONGER. The mystery of 
Princess Sophia and the Royal Marriages Act of 


George III. “Must be read to be believed.”’— 
SUNDAY TIMES. Illustrated. 25/- 


Seven in the Tower 


By LOUISE COLLIS. A vivid retelling of seven 
famous tales of imprisonment and death in the 
Tower of London. Hlustrated. 18/- 


A Time to Speak 


By MICHAEL SCOTT. “This profound and 
stirring autobiography.”-—LORD PAKENHAM, OB- 
SERVER. 21/- 


Seventy Rolling Years 


By SYDNEY O. NEVILE. Sir Sydney looks 
back over his very full and successful life in 
brewing, recalling things that have happened, 
changes he has seen and people he has met. 
Illustrated. 25/- 


Wanderers in the New Forest 


By JULIETTE DE BAIRACLI LEVY. A unique 
book by a writer who has lived like a gypsy in 
the forest, with her two young children and their 
animals. Preface by AUGUSTUS JOHN. a. 





Flook py TRoG 


The irresistible Flook and Rufus of 
the Daily Mail in three of their 

zaniest adventures. 90 pages. of 
PY cartoons. Paper covers. 6/6 











High Road to Hunza 


By BARBARA MONS. Travels to the remote and 
beautiful country of Hunza in N.W. Kashmir. 
Illustrated. 18/- 


The Home Book of 
Russian Cookery 


By NINA and GEORGE J. FROUD. From soups 
and solid dishes to desserts, jams and pickles. 16/- 























VERSE - 
WORSE 





A DOZEN FABER PAPERBACKS 


T. S. Eliot Collected Poems 5/- 


The Riddle of the New Testament 6/-; 
William Golding Lord of the Flies 5/-; 
Stories 6/-; 


, The Cocktail Party 5/-; W. H. Auden and Christopher 
Isherwood The Ascent of F6 and On the Frontier 5/- 
J. W. Dunne An Experiment with Time 5/- 


; Walter de la Mare Peacock Pie 5/-; 
; Sir Edwyn Hoskyns and F. Noel Davey 


Frank Morison Who Moved the Stone? 5/- 
Edmund Crispin (editor) Best SF: Science Fiction | 
William Saroyan The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze 6/-; | 


Amold Silcock Verse and Worse 5/-; Don Marquis Archy and Mehitabel 5/-. 





PABA BOOKS 





* 
_ The Faber Book of English 
_ Verse 


| Edited by JOHN HAYWARD. A rich and varied 
| anthology, first published as.The Penguin Book of 
English Verse. 21/- 


The Cocks of Hades 


By C. A. TRYPANIS. New poems. (Dec. 5) 


12/6 


Stiff Upper Lip 


By LAWRENCE DURRELL 


“A very funny book, of a funni- 
ness that is rare.’’—TIMES LITER- 
ARY SUPP. Every bit as devastating 
as Esprit de Corps. Ten drawings 
by NICOLAS BENTLEY. 10/6 


The “Observer” Plays 

Prize-winning. plays by Errol John, Gurney 
Campbell and Daphne Athas, Ann Jellicoe, N. F. 
Simpson, Richard Beynon, Romilly Cavan, and 
André Davis. Preface by KENNETH TYNAN. 42/- 


Endgame SAMUEL BECKETT 


His “baleful and brilliant dramatic tour de force.” 
—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMPNT. 10/6 


From an Abandoned Work 


By SAMUEL BECKETT. A monologue, first 
broadcast on the Third Programme. Paper covers. 


2/6 
Epitaph for George Dillon 


By JOHN OSBORNE and ANTHONY CREIGH- 
TON. The text of their Royal Court success. 10/ 














| The Balcony JEAN GENET 
| Genet’s powerful and controversial play abou 
| human fantasy, set in a brothel. 10/6 


A History of Book Illustration 


By DAVID BLAND. From the illuminated 
manuscript to the printed book of today. With 
over 400 illustrations, 20 of them in colour. 4 gns. 


The Faber Gallery 


| Recent additions, all with 8 or more large 
| colour plates and an Introduction and Notes: 
| BRAQUE (Patrick Heron); GAUGUIN Second 
Collection (Pierre Courthion); MONET (Adriao 
| Stokes); POUSSIN (R. H. Wilenski). each 15/- 


| The Royal Ballet 


in performance at Covent Garden 

By JOHN HART. A superbly illustrated record 
of eleven famous ballets from the Royal Ballet 

| repertoire. With 214 photographs by the on 

(Dec. 5) 36/- 








|The Nutcracker Ballet 


By PIGEON CROWLE and MIKE DAVIS. A 
| beautiful book on this charming Christmas fantasy 
and its history, based on Festival Ballet’s produc- 
tion. With 54 photographs by Mike Davis, one 
coloured. 21/- 


| A Cook’s Notebook 


| By LILY MACLEOD. A thorough guide to all 
| branches of first-class English country house 
| cookery. 18/- 
| 




















































































































































































































Explorers’ 
Maps 
_. R. A. SKELTON 

‘*A worthy memorial to 

one of Europe’s major 

contributions to civiliza- 

tion, the mapping of the 

World.”’ Daily Telegraph 
Illustrated 63s net 


Nelson’s Letters to His Wife 
G. P. B. NAISH 


Alan Villiers writes: ‘‘] think it a most hand- 
some volume and a fascinating piece of work 
all round. A thoroughly vivid and useful tome 
on Nelson.”’ Illustrated 42s net 


Modern Medical 
Discoveries 
J. G. THWAITES 


“Dr. Thwaites’ writing is both vivid and 
, 


accurate and his range of knowledge is wide.’ 
British Medical Journal Illustrated 30s net 


Origins 

ERIC PARTRIDGE 

A short etymological Dictionary of Modern 
English by the author of Dictionary of Slang. 


*‘This is a superb and a superbly made book.” 
STEPHEN POTTER, Sunday Times. 7Os net 


Story of the Nursery 


MAGDALEN KING-HALL 

The nursery lives of young children through 
the ages’. “‘A rich and outstanding social 
histoty.’’ The Spectator Illustrated 25s net 


Royal Dragon 
Comdr. DICK: HEWITT, R.N. 


The full story of Bluebottle, the royal Dragon- 
fly class yacht, by one of her recent sailing 


masters. ‘‘A  well-produced, well-written 
book. A valuable book of reference.’’ Yachting 
Monthly Illustrated 30s net 


Dream of the Red Chamber 


Translated by 

FLORENCE and ISOBEL McHUGH 
The story*of a rich and powerful family of 
18th-century China. ‘You need only to have 
the feel of a great book to know at once that 
this is one.’” FRANK KERMODE, The Spectator 
Illustrated with 34 Chinese woodcuts, 50s net 


The Social 

History of 

Lighting 

WILLIAM T. O’DEA 

“His _ single- Yy 

mindedness has 

resulted iri a 

book of com-. 

pelling fascina-¢ 

tion.”” Daily 

Telegraph Illustrated 42s net 
ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 

Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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Gentlemen and Players 


David Garrick. By Carola Oman. (Hodder and Stoughton, 42s.) 
Johnson and Boswell. The Story of their Lives. By Hesketh Pearson. (Heinemann, 21s.) 


PLAYERS were, perhaps, worthy of respect. “What, 
sir, a fellow who claps a hump on his back and a 
lump on his leg and cries “I am Richard the 
Third”!’ But Johnson could never resist a lunge 
at Boswell’s trailing cloak and there may, too, 
have been the memory of a smart over his own 
blank verse tragedy Irene, which had waited 
twelve years for performance and then had no 
great success. Fhe fact of the matter was that, 
during Garrick’s lifetime, the player—and the 
theatre with him—were to become increasingly 
respectable. Johnson was a capricious talker, but 
quite astute enough to gauge his friend’s im- 
portance. ‘Here is a man who has advanced the 
dignity of his profession. Garrick has made the 
player a higher character. .. .’ 

Miss Oman, if only by inference, makes this 
point clearly enough. Her elaborately documented 
life, the first comparable in scope to Fitzgerald’s 
of. 1868, traces Garrick’s career from his début 
as Kite in The Recruiting Officer, at ihe age of ten, 
to his farewell, amid heartrending lamentations, 
as Don Felix in The Wonder. When he retired in 
1776, he had been stage-manager of Drury Lane, 
one of the two theatres of any consequence in 
London (the other was the Garden), for nearly 
thirty years, had played upwards of a hundred 
parts, including Lear, Richard III, Othello, Wit- 
woud and Abel Drugger, and written about twenty 
plays as well as a quantity of light verse. His pall, 
when he died three years later, was borne to the 
Abbey by a cluster of noblemen, all his close 
friends. He had been happily married to La 
Violette, a fabulous creature in her own right, for 
thirty years: his wild oats seem to have been 
sown almost exclusively with Peg Woffington be- 
fore his marriage, and the only breath of scandal 
after it was speedily stifled. After the much- 
publicised libertinage of the Restoration, his 
private life was a kind of mirror of the middle 
classes, who were now becoming a substantial 
element in his audiences. Johnson wrote a famous 
couplet in the Prologue pronounced at the begin- 
ning of Garrick’s first season as actor-Mmanager : 

The drama’s law the drama’s patrons give, 
And we that live to please, must please to live. 

Although the roster of Drury Lane during his 
sway still contained works by Congreve, Wycher- 
ley and Vanbrugh, the patrons were growing more 
inclined to arch sentiment than aristocratic sex- 
play, and Lillo and Cumberland were writing 
according to the new law. It was, for all the social 
supremacy of Garrick, an interim period in our 
dramatic history; an age of actors and producers 
rather than dramatists. Miss Oman writes fascinat- 
ingly of Garrick’s travels abroad and devotes a 
memorable chapter to that superb fiasco, the 
Stratford-upon-Avon Jubilee of 1769; his struggles 
to keep together a company, his battles with Rich 
of Covent Garden, his stately homes and _no less 
stately Saturday-to-Mondays with the mighty are 
described wittily and at length. But I found myself 
wishing Miss Oman had devoted more of her book 
to other things—the state of the theatre when 
Garrick impinged upon it, the shifting audience, 
its expectations and how he met them, how 
exceeded them, and, finally, some assessment of 
his own creations, of which we learn, in fact, very 
little. One difficulty obviously inhered in the very 
nature of her subject: soldiers, brewers, even 
politicians, leave the world with transcribable 
achievements to their credit—of Garrick’s acting 
the records, if not few, are largely unevocative. 

If Garrick is the first actor to have earned 
respect for his profession, the same might be 


argued for Dr. Johnson as a journalist. ‘No man 
but a blockhead ever wrote except for money’ 
—Mr. Pearson is pleasantly acid about this. 
But Johnson did write for money and his triumph 
is that he avoided the puddles of Grub Street 
in doing so. The trouble with Mr. Pearson’s well- 
made book is that, for all his gestures of dis- 
enchantment towards both its subjects, it is only 
another candle burning to Boswell’s Great Club- 
man. ‘It is hardly worth dwelling upon what no 
one is now likely to read,’ writes Mr. Pearson 
of The Rambler, and -his references to those 
two remarkable poems, London and The Vanity 
of Human Wishes, are, to put it mildly, cursory. 
Well, Mr. Pearson knows his public and ‘no 
man but a blockhead .. .” JOHN COLEMAN 


A Gay Scalpel 


The Blush and other stories. By Elizabeth Taylor. 
(Peter Davies, 15s.) 


Mucu of the writing in this second volume of 
Elizabeth Taylor’s stories deals with the kind of 
situation she has explored in her novels: the 
loss of human contact through the passage of 
time, the failure to achieve it through barriers 
of class or age. Thus in ‘A Troubled State of 
Mind’ the marriage of one school friend to the 
widowed father of the other touches off a lyric 
of boredom, patronage and envy, its. damp 
cathedral-town setting arranged—as is charac- 
teristic of this author—with flawless precision 
and tact. ‘Poor Girl,’ besides providing an outlet 
for Mrs. Taylor’s mild Edwardian sympathies, 
presents a special case of aborted contact in its 
account of the mousy governess who, by a trick 
of time, is intermittently caught up in .the per- 
sonality of her young charge’s future inamorata: 
the sort of near-ghost story that women write 
so much better than men. We move in a different 
direction with ‘The Letter-Writers,’ where a 
meeting between a literary man and his long- 
devoted correspondent distils a memorably 
thorough mixture of pathos, embarrassment and 
comedy. 

Comedy of a special kind—its attachments in- 
clude a splendid relish and a’sort of contemptuous 
charity—is one of Mrs. Taylor's leading talents. 
In her the cultivated wife of the professional man 
is perpetually being amazed and delighted by the 
intrusions of gin-gulping fortyish blondes (‘Long 
time no see’) and beetle-browed charladies with 
problem children (‘ “I'd rather see you dead at 
my feet,” I said to Vera’). The most dreadfully 
unforgettable character in this collection is Mr. 
Ransome of ‘The True Primitive,’ a self-educated 
lock-keeper who not only turns out oil paintings 
but bawls about Dostoievski and Nietzsche in the 
family circle. The struggle comes when poor little 
straightforward Lily tries to take one of Ran- 
some’s sons off him, and ends with her glimpse of 
the primitive sitting nude in his parlour: 

Through the narrow slit between the shutters 
she had not seen the two sons, sitting unwillingly 
but dutifully behind their easels, Terror, in any 
case, had quite put the thought of Harry out 
of her mind. She was afraid that Mr. Ransome 
would come leaping out of the house after her 
and chase her down the towing-path, naked and 
mad as he was, shouting Balzac and Voltaire 
after her. 

This is a vein which deserves, and I hope will 
soon get, a book to itself. 
KINGSLEY AMIS 
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And there was Light 


RUDOLF THIEL. ‘In this — priced book 
of nearly 400 pages, well printed and illustrated, 
Rudolf Thiel has written a refreshingly stimulating 
account of man’s knowledge of the universe of the 
stars... The overall picturé is admirable, and the 
brushwork is applied with consummate skill.’ The 
Times Literary, Suppl t. Re ded by The 
Book Society. Ytustrated. 25/- 
































PORT, Observer. 















My Life in Art 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS. Thirty-five full-colour 
reproductions of his oil paintings (123” by 9§”), with 
28 line drawings illustrating a gay and characteristic 
text describing his début in the medium. Vintage 
Bemelmans, plus. Just out. 42/- 





The Southerner 


DOUGLAS KIKER. ‘One of the most honest and 
compelling expositions on what it is like to get 
involved in the ugliness of a Little Rock situation 
yet written.” JOHN METCALF, Sunday Times. 


pelling.’ The Star. ‘He will be read.’ JOHN DAVEN- 












A Room in Moscow 


SALLY BELFRAGE. ‘Shrewd, charming and often 
uproariously funny; and its portrayal of Russian 
life is as vivid and revealing as a Cartier-Bresson 
photograph.” JOHN Beppor, Tribune. ‘Tells you 
more about Russia in 190 pages than Alan Moore- 
head does in the whole of his The Russian Revolu- 
tion.’ SIR ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART, Glasgow Herald. 
Recommended by The Book Society. 15/- 


Emergency ’58 


TARZIE VITTACHI. The story of the Ceylon 
race riots and their political consequences, by the 
Editor of the Ceylon Observer. Written on the spot, 
during curfew evenings, 


with great frankness, 
energy and feeling. Just out. 


East is East 


GEORGE MIKES. Nicolas Bentley drew. the 
pictures. ‘No more perceptive, engaging and tolerant 
traveller ever set out to explore the Orient.’ Sunday 
Times. “He finds the comedy of man on the other 
side of the earth. A happy book in a sad world.’ 
The Star. ‘A first-rate solo turn.” ANGus WILSON, 
Evening Standard. 106 





VIOLET WYNDHAM. 


The Pick of Punch 


Edited by Nicolas Bentley. ‘A good selection, in 
drawings, articles, poems and parodies, of the 
Satirists, the wits, and the general debunkers of 
the human scene is to be found in the latest Pick of 
of Punch.” The Times Lit. Sup. ‘Mr. Bentley’s 
choices are good. He gave me many a hearty and 
doubt-free chuckle.” JOHN Gore, The Sphere. 
Illustrated on every page. I§.- 





Something about a Soldier 


MARK HARRIS. ‘Witty, humane and very well 
written.” The Times. His refusal to be intimidated 
or even assimilated [by the U.S. Army] is told in a 
witty and engrossing narrative. It is humanity 
versus the machine.’ Jrish News. 10/6 


The Fire 


AUDREY DAVENPORT. An exciting story in 
which the dilemma of an ex-Communist is examined, irony.’ 
‘Com- not through introspection and discussion, but 
through action. It is set in Paris and Berlin and 
15/- moves to a thriller-like climax. Just out. 126 








Pillar of Cloud 


JACKSON BURGESS. ‘Filled with excitement on 
the level of pure adventure ; but it is also strength- 
ened by the author’s successful characterisation.’ 
The Times Lit. Sup. ‘Of a quality to captivate the 
reader.” The Times. ‘Imagination and colour.’ 


entertaining.’ PETER QUENNELL. 
voluminous material with great skill.’ Daily Telegraph. 
‘Admirably documented.’ Observer. 
10/6 by The Book Society. MUlustrated. 


MARIO SOLDATI. ‘Delightful . . 


709 





Madame de Genlis 


‘Extremely enjoyable and 
‘Has marshalled her 


Recommended 
25 - 





The Gonfession 


. subtlety and 


VERNON JOHNSON, Manchester Guardian. 
“The kind of neat, outrageous anti-clerical joke our 
established Anglican heritage 
KATHLEEN NOTT, Observer. 


deprives us of.’ 
11.6 
















Orchids 


K. ALEXANDER. Sixteen exquisite water colours 
of orchids reproduced in 8-colour offset litho, with 
80 pages of text by MATHIAS RIEHL on the natural 
locations, habits and cultivation of many species. 
Crown 4to. Nevember 28. 2 gns 


A Sense of the World 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS. Poems. ‘Something 
worth closer attention, something likely to survive.’ 
RicHARD CHURCH. ‘An outstanding talent.’ AN- 
THONY THWAITE, Spectator. 10/6 








The Half-Naked Knight 


ANDRE FRANCOIS. A new collection of cartoons 
and drawings by France’s most brilliant and individual 
humorous artist. André Francois’ jokes go deep. 
They spark laughter at the first glance, and after that 
emotions ranging from dismay to near terror. And 
the drawing itself is always a joy. Just out. 16/- 









Women of Paris 


125 photographs by NICO JESSE, with a text by 
ANDRE MAUROIS. Mr. Jesse’s pictures show a 
sense of humour and character, as well as of the charm 
to be expected from the subject. Stiff paper ——— 
Small crown 8vo. Just out. 


The Idle Demon 


R. P. LISTER. A collection of light verse. Readers 
of Punch, The New Yorker and Atlantic Monthly will 
already know Mr. Lister. Just out. 12/6 








lines’ are 15/- each 





WE WILL BE GLAD TO SEND YOU OUR WINTER LIST: WRITE TO 12-14 CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON WI1 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 


Manchester Evening Chronicle. I5/- 


Madeline and the Bad Hat 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS. The latest Madeline 
story for children from five onwards. It is told 
in delicious and: colourful: pictures, with a text in 
simple verse,.and will need no recommendation to 
those who already know Madeline and Madeline’s 
Rescue, which are both still available. The ‘Made- 





Nights in Paris 


112 photographs by DANIEL FRASNAY, witha text 
by JAN BRUSSE, showing every aspect of Paris night 
life, from the glamorous and romantic to the sombre 
and the tragic. Stiff paper bound. Small crown 8vo. 
Just out. 8.6 


Cookery Books 


Two additions to our cookery list; ELIZABETH 
CraiG’s Scandinavian Cooking (18/-) and THEODORA 
FITZGIBBON’s The Young Cook’s Book (10/6, for 
children up to 15). Both November 28 
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A Christmas List 





Saint-Simon at Versailles 
Translated by LUCY NORTON 
Preface by NANCY MITFORD 
A new selection from the famous memoirs 
of the Court of Louis XIV. Illustrated 30s. 


The Fleet that had to Die 
RICHARD HOUGH 

The amazing voyage around the world of 
the Russian Imperial Fleet in 1905. Iilus. 18s. 


The Charm of Politics 
R. H. S. CROSSMAN 
Memoirs and essays. 


Cadenza 

RALPH CUSACK 

“A wise, comic and bitter book.” —BRENDAN 
BEHAN Book Society Rec. 18s, 


Inside Russia Today 
JOHN GUNTHER 
The most informative book of 1958. 25s. 


Living Birds of the World 
E. THOMAS GILLIARD 

A comprehensive account, with 400 magni- 
ficent photographs, 217 in full colour. 70s. 


The Russian Revolution 
ALAN MOOREHEAD 


“Absorbing and indispensable’”’—str ROBERT 
BRUCE LOCKHART. With Collins Illus. 25s. 


Italian Bouquet 

SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 

A companion volume, as sumptuous as 
Bouquet de France Illustrated 75s. 


The Affluent Society 

J. K. GALBRAITH 

“A great book.”—JOHN STRACHEY (En- 
counter) 21s. 


Animals in India 

YLLA 

A superb record including 24 pages of full 
colour and 68 pages of black and white 
photographs. liustrated 42s. 


Mother Climbed Trees 
CYNTHIA LINDSAY 
Very funny recollections of childhood 16s. 


The New Yorker Album 
of Sports and Games 


Over 400 cartoons. Ws. 


Mr. Robbins Rides Again 

EDWARD STREETER 

A hilarious account of “dude” ranching by 

the author of Father of the Bride. 
Illustrated 15s. 





Breakfast at Tiffany’s 
TRUMAN CAPOTE 

His first major work of fiction for seven 
years. 12s. 6d. 


Speculation Miss 
FRANCESCA MARTON 16s. 


Inquest on Bouvet 
SIMENON 


Maigret’s First Case 


The Vengeance Trail 


AMELIA BEAN 16s. 


lls. 6d. 


11s. 6d. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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The Comparable Max 


Max’s Nineties. Drawings by Max Beerbohm, 
1892-1899. (Hart-Davis, 30s.) 
‘THE younger generation is knocking at the door; 
and as I open it there steps spritely in-the incom- 
parable Max.’ It was in May, 1898, that Bernard 
Shaw handed over the job of theatre critic on the 
Saturday Review to Max Beerbohm, not quite 
twenty-six. ‘Younger generation’ was proper 
enough, therefore, and so was ‘incomparable’: as 
critic and as essayist, Max was already out on his 
elegant own. But not yet as a draughtsman. This 
first collection of drawings from originals and 
from magazines, which have not previously been 
published in book form, dates from the years just 
before and immediately after Shaw opened the 
door to his junior: unlike Max’s written work of 
the same period, none of it is stylishly unique. 
Among the forty-odd portrait-caricatures and 
cartoons there are some that echo ‘Caran d’Aché’ 
(odd that this should now be the pseudonym of 
Moscow’s most famous clown); others that whisper 
the name of ‘Sem.’ Much of this derivativeness is 
due to Max’s search for a style, at this period still 
in progress, but some is deliberate: there is an 
engaging drawing of Phil May in the manner of 
Phil May, and an approximately Beardsleyesque 
Aubrey Beardsley. Osbert Lancaster, in a percep- 
tive but (for Mr. Lancaster) unwontedly pedestrian 
introduction, detects the influence of ‘Ape’ and 
‘Spy’ in the drawing of George Meredith, and 
suggests that from only one of these drawings— 
a ‘nocturne’ of Mr. Whistler crossing the Channel 
(by broomstick)—will the reader ‘be likely to form 
an adequate idea of the shape of things to come.’ 
Maybe, though some will detect more than a touch 
of Beerbohm in the two Beerbohms of Beerbohm 
that open and close the book. All the reproduc- 
tions suffer from being in monochrome, but the 
set of eleven in which ‘Mr. Gladstone goes to 
Heaven’ has much of the wit of the maturer 
satirist of later years—as well as a good deal more 
boyish cruelty. It astonishes that No. III, in which 
Mr. Gladstone ‘picks up a fallen angel,’ has con- 
tinued to be on view on the walls of the Junior 
Carlton Club, without protest, when one recalls 
what happened to Captain Peter Wright of the 
Bath Club when he said the same sort of thing in 
print. CYRIL RAY 


King Stork 


Communism and Social Democracy 1914-1931. 
By G. D. H. Cole. (Macmillan, 2 vols., 70s.) 
The British Communist Party. By Henry Pelling. 
(A. and C, Black, 18s.) 
WE may take a single incident to show both the 
distinction, sometimes blurred by Professor Cole, 
between Communist and non-Communist habits 
of mind, and at the same time the slightly slap- 
happy nature of Professor Cole’s methods of 
scholarship on sensitive points. In 1925 several 
hundred leading Bulgarians were killed when 
Sofia Cathedral was blown up. In his Selected 
Articles, published in London in 1951 and thus 
easily available, we find Georgi Dimitrov saying 
two different things. In 1933, that it ‘was not 
organised by the Bulgarian Communist Party. . . . 
That act of provocation, the blowing up of Sofia 
Cathedral, was actually organised by the Bul- 
garian police.’ In 1948, now safely in power, he 
admits ‘the desperate actions of the leaders of 
the Party’s military organisation, culminating in 
the attempt at Sofia Cathedral.’ Professor Cole 
is able to say, ‘It never became fully clear who 
was behind this outrage.’ He also gets the date 
wrong. 
Professor Cole is inclined to argue that what 


1958 


anti-Communist Socialists mainly object to in 
Communism is that it comes to power by violence. 
But the objection to the Bolsheviks is much less 
their taking over by force than their later disso- 
lution of the properly elected Constituent 


«Assembly, with its great Socialist, though anti- 


Bolshevik, majority. Professor Cole’s democrat 
who rejects the use of violent methods against 
a tyranny is a myth. What is rightly detested is 
the use of violent methods against the people, 
converted into a permanent method of rule. 
Lenin was not just a sort of Socialist Garibaldi, 
And Professor Cole sees this part of the time. 
He makes the points against Soviet ‘centralised 
bureaucracy’ which he sees to be ‘destructive of 
personal liberty and freedom of thought and 
action.’ But he largely discounts them on the 
grounds of the ‘brutalising social and economic 
repression’ of capitalism. His theme is that Com- 
munist rule is fine socially and economically 
because it is non-capitalist. But it was a country 
organised in what Professor Cole regards as a 
Socialist manner, Poland, whose economy was 
officially declared two years ago to be in a state 
of ‘disintegration.’ It has been in ‘Socialist’ 
countries that the working class, which Professor 
Cole believes to benefit from Soviet-type rule, has 
recently turned in desperation to the weapon of 
the general strike—in East Berlin, Poznan and 
Hungary. Even with political liberty there may be 
economic injustice: without it, it is. inevitable. 

This fourth volume of the author's A History 
of Socialist Thought is devoted to such fetishism 
of the formal economic structure, with the accom- 
panying thesis that Communism, though in many 
ways reprehensible, is a sort of Socialism. The 
occasional slip-up on the facts is hardly relevant. 
For this is not history but exegesis. To take a 
minor but ineluctably factual point—the dates of 
death, to which the brief preface makes special 
reference: Lozovsky is given as dying in ‘194?’ 
(sic), whereas it was officially confirmed nearly 
three years ago that he died in 1952. Bela Kun 
is given as 1936 (should be 1939). Nor ought 
it to be difficult to tell us whether the leading 
Russian Social-Democrat, R. Abramovich, an 
active and accessible figure in New York, is alive 
or not. Again, how is it possible even to sketch 
the history of Polish Socialism and Communism 
in the Twenties without more than passing 
references to the Russo-Polish war of 1920 and 
no reference at all to the Marchlewski puppet 
government? In fact, the theme comes first and 
the facts must fit in as best they can—a sort of 
Socialist Toynbeeism. Yet it must be said that 
these volumes, in a discursive and impressionist 
sort of way, do provide a wide view of the inter- 
national movement. And that is something we 
are seldom given. 


Mr. Pelling gives us a readable, yet careful, 
account of the history of our own Stalinists. He 
brings out many minor points of interest—for 
instance that, in Lancashire especially, there was 
direct recruitment between Communist and 
Fascist groups. It is an old illusion for a nation 
to think that its own Communist leaders could 
never act as badly as the others, and we would 
do well to remember that the only time the British 
lot got a chance to order Englishmen shot by 
firing squads, in the British Battalion in Spain, 
they jumped at the opportunity—contrary to the 
wishes of the men on the spot, as Mr. Fred 
Copeman, a former battalion commander, has 
explained. Professor Cole would certainly regard 
the killing of these men as deplorable. One only 
hopes that he would not add that squeezing 4 
bit of ‘surplus value’ out of them would have 
been as bad or worse. 

J. E. M. ARDEN 
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“One of the most handsome books on exploration ever produced in Britain” 


—DAILY TELEGRAPH 


THE CROSSING OF ANTARCTICA 


by SIR VIVIAN FUCHS 
and SIR EDMUND HILLARY 


“A story of courage and enterprise, of endurance and cheerfulness 
that will stir the hearts and minds of people of all ages for 
generations to come.”°—siIR EDWARD APPLETON, Scofsman 


““Magnificently produced with superb photographs."’— Daily Mail 


“Photographs that must leave even a reader familiar with Alpine 
and Himalayan colouring admiring and amazed."’—The Times 

“A proud saga of our times. Casts a moving and exhilarating 
spell over the reader.”’-—FEvening Standard 


360 pages with 32 pages of illustrations in full colour and 63 photographs in monochrome, 30/- net 


Robert Graves 


STEPS: Stuptes, TALKS, Essays, Poems, STUDIESIN HISTORY 


New Majorcan stories, including one about Graves’s experiences aS 
Ava Gardner’s host; talks on the construction and destruction of 
poems, studies of some very odd aspects of history; uninhibited 
critical excursions into contemporary literature; and twenty-two 
new poems. 30/- net 


Russell Braddon 
END OF A HATE 


Braddon’s sequel to The Naked Island is the story of the years that 
have followed his terrible experiences at the hands of the Japanese, 
years that have quenched his hatred of the Japanese people without 
lessening his fear of their mentality and of the rise of a new 
militancy in the Far East. 15/- net 


Alec Waugh 


THE SUGAR ISLANDS 

A guide to the Caribbean, a social commentary and a fascinating 
history by the author of the West Indies novel Island in the Sun. 
“Im this delightful volume Alec Waugh has returned to. the West 
Indies. His lifelong experience of these enchanting islands makes 
him the well-nigh perfect guide.’-—Scotsman. 21/- net 


Michael Harrison 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 


A new investigation into the origins, background and motives of 
Sherlock Holmes, in which Mr. Harrison draws some surprising 
conclusions and brings out many interesting sidelights on the late 
Victorian and Edwardian scene. 

Book Society Recommendation. 25/- net 


Robert Gordon Menzies 
SPEECH IS OF TIME 


A selection of the speeches and articles of the Prime Minister of 
Australia, covering his wise deliberations on the problems of the 
post-war world and on the men upon whom the solutions depend— 
the book of a great statesman and brilliant orator, and one of 
Britain’s staunchest allies in difficult times. 18/- net 


Sir Marcus Cheke 
THE CARDINAL DE BERNIS 


A study of thé impecunious Abbé who became the protégé of 
Madame de Pompadour and friend of Casanova, whose social and 
diplomatic brilliance as Ambassador of France earned him the trie 
of the “King of Rome.” Famed as a /ittérateur and bon viveur, tus 
political achievements have long been neglected. 25/- net 


Joan Haslip 


THE SULTAN 


“Miss Haslip is fascinated by the career and character of Abdul 
Hamid II; she creates wonder, even amazement. Not merely an 
exciting story; it is also a serious contribution to history. A bouk 
to acquire and give.""—HAROLD NICOLSON, Observer. Book Soeiety 
Recommendation. 25)- - net 


Peter Kemp 


NO COLOURS OR CREST 


The story of a lone wolf in perpetual danger, first a Commando 
raider on the coast of occupied Europe, then an agent parachuted 
into Albania to organise resistance, then dropped into Poland, where 
he witnessed the last agonies of that tragic nation, finally as a 
prisoner of the N.K.V.D. 25/- net 


GIFT BOOKS FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


The Food of France 


by WAVERLEY ROOT 


“A work of all-round excellence, superbly written, illustrated and 
bound.”’—Sphere. “‘A book inspired by love of good eating, 
informed with scholarship; he discusses im detail not only local 
gastronomic specialities that are the very sou? of Frenclt cookery, 
but takes one on a tour of alf the provinces of France.”— 
Sketch. 544 pp., 9%” x 6}", 63/- net 


The Cassell Miscellany 


Edited by FRED URQUHART 


“More than 100 authors chosen from the past 110 years—872 

Almost all the prose 
passages are complete i poems. What a 
splendid gift for an imvalid laid up for a week. It is a pleasure to 
be widely shared.”— Daily Telegraph. 10’ x 6}". 30/- net 


The Jockey Club 


by ROGER MORTIMER 


“Mr. Mortimer, with dry and delicate humour, has written a book 

which is never dull and seldom less thanenthralling. “— Daily Telegraph 
_“Mr. Mortimer’s pages teem with new stories, and freshness and 

vitality are characteristics of all that he has written.”’-—Birmingham 

Post 

10” x 73”, 31 pages of illustrations in colour and monochrome. 42,- net 


An Encyclopedia of Parliament 


“Should soon become the most dog-eared volume in every 
parliamentary library in the Commonwealth.”—Daily Te/cgraph 

“Tt is most unlikely that any book will ever replace it. On every 
subject they supply alf the information which a well-informed 
person could wish to know."—STEPHEN KING-HALL, Parliamentary 
Affairs. 63/- net 


CASSELL 
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The nation is reading 
KING 


GEORGE VI 


His Life and and Reign 
J. W. Wheeler-Bennett 


LARGE REPRINT 60s 


SMALL BOAT 
THROUGH 
HOLLAND 
Roger Pilkington 


The author follows Thames Waters and 
Small Boat Through Belgium with 
another fascinating narrative. Excellent 
line drawings by David Knight. 2Is 


STORM JAMESON 
A Ulysses Too Many 


‘A novel of considerable distinction.’— 
MAURICE CRANSTON (The Bookman). 
‘The pale twilight world of the exile is 
patterned here with skill and sympathy.’ 
—JEREMY CAMPBELL (Evening Standard). 

15s 


ANDREW GRAHAM 
A Foreign Affair 


The author of The Club turns a sparkling 
but merciless eye on the Orient, and the 
trials and tribulations facing one of 
H.M. Ambassadors. 15s 


Cc. P. SNOW 
The Search 


The re-issue of C. P. Snow’s success of 
1934. ‘It was then, and is now, a com- 
pelling piece of writing, marking the 
author as a writer and thinker of 
distinction.’—Manchester Evening ~— 

Ss 


COLIN McDOUGAL 


Execution 


‘A forceful and deep-thinking story 
whose author conveys memorably the 
futility of modern warfare.’—Birming- 
ham Mail. 15s 


MURIEL SPARK 
The Go-Away Bird 


WITH OTHER STORIES 


The title story, of novella length, heads 
a brilliant and original collection of 
stories. 13s 6d 


WINTER’S TALES 4 


First-class writing and first-class story- 
telling by Mona Andrade, Ivor Brown, 
William Cooper, V. S. Pritchett, Jeremy 
Brooks, Kate Christie, Reynolds Price, 
Muriel Spark. 15s 


MACMILLAN 
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Rule by Merit 


The Rise of the Meritocracy 1870-2033. By Michael Young. (Thames and Hudson, 15s.) 


MICHAEL YOUNG is a sociologist not altogether 
approved of by his brother-sociologists. It appears 
that he persists in taking too few statistical 
samples, that he prefers to go round on his own 
feet from door to door forming personal 
impressions, and that he has been dilatory 
in shouldering-his pole of the banner of Social 
Mobility. It is no doubt for just these reasons, 
and for such non-professional activities as his 
sudden launching of Which? and the Council for 
Consumer Research, that Dr. Young has made 
his mark with his brother-non-sociologists, a mark 
which is likely to be etched a good deal deeper 
with the appearance of his new and provoking 
‘Essay in Education and Equality.’ 

Writing as a ‘historical sociologist’ seventy-five 
years hence, Michael Young sets out to describe 
how ‘an aristocracy of birth has turned into an 
aristocracy of talent.’ In a rapidly changing and 
increasingly competitive world, efficiency 
demanded that the elderly be dethroned in favour 
of a new generation educated to the full extent 
of their capacities. So the meritocracy, to which 
those with IQs of more than 125 belong, 
assumed control. At the other end of the scale 
were the 30 per cent. of the population who had 
become unemployable in the ordinary economy; 
the complexity of civilisation having grown be- 
yond them, they were mercifully enrolled in the 
Pioneers (never asked to empty more dustbins or 
heave heavier loads than they were proved to 
be fit for, nor forced to. mix with anyone who 
made them feel foolish) or in the Home Help 
Corps (with sanitary living conditions, two nights 
off a week, and a refresher course with pay). 


As time marched on and social scientific in- 
genuity developed, it became possible to spot the 
high-fliers at an ever earlier age. As the age for 
making reliable predictions dropped from eleven 
to eight and then to three, the need for common 
education in primary schools disappeared and it 
became more sensible to segregate the brighter 
children in separate schools from the first. As for 
secondary education, the reforms of the twen- 
tieth century, like comprehensive schools and 
the Leicester experiment, were essentially super- 
impositions on a hierarchical society, and were 
the product less of egalitarianism than of wishing 
to ensure the most efficient social mobility in a 
time of lingering class distinctions. 

Unfortunately, however humanely these social 
changes were managed, and obvious though it was 
to everyone that rule by merit is a superior system 
to rule by inheritance or nepotism, the merito- 
cracy did have the disadvantage of condemning 
to helpless despair the many who have no merit 
and who lack the wit to lodge an effective protest. 
Still, protest they did in 2033, gutting the 
Ministry of Education, organising a walk-out 
strike of domestic servants and calling a general 
strike for the coming May. The leaders of the 
Populist protest were predominantly dissident 
women of merit; for women have always been 
judged more by what they are than by what they 
do and so were anxious to make their protest 
against the standards of achievement by which 
men assess each other. 

It is clear that Dr.. Young, 1958 vintage, is 
touching on a number of outstandingly important 
issues. The inheritance of war-time assumptions 
about efficient selection and promotion, rein- 
forced by an LSE sociology intent on demolishing 
roadblocks in the way of talent and on promoting 
class mobility upwards, and backed up by the 
proliferating growth of the power and outlook 
of the Civil Service: this is precisely the situation 


out of which the meritocracy develops. It is 
ironic that Michael Young’s comments on the 
comprehensive schools and the Socialist Party, 
which are heavily satiric because ostensibly being 
made by a ‘meritocratic’ and Conservative sociolo- 
gist, are none the less so largely well-deserved. 
This book provokes one not only to re-examine 
one’s Own assumptions but also to reconsider the 
other man’s. 

Yet this particular virtue is one that may-not 
have been altogether intentional on Dr. Young's 
part, and his device of writing the book as if 
in 2033 may well have been intended only to 
provide an element of ironic and provocative 
ambiguity. In fact, Dr. Young’s satire operates at a 
comparatively simple debating level and he has 
little command of the undertones of irony, let 
alone of the verbal compression, that one asso- 
ciates with Swift (a name already invoked in re- 
views of. this book). For all its obviously serious 
theme, this essay seems, in the end, a less cogent 
and a less moving document than one might have 
expected; it even becomes, here and there, self- 
indulgent. and ‘clever’ in a way that Michael 
Young might be the first to regret. Ultimately, the 
book’s positive values are insufficiently explored. 
The Chelsea Manifesto hints at values of compas- 
sion and humanity that must counterbalance the 
rule of intellectual merit, and from his other work 
and writings one has no doubt that Michael Young 
is a compassionate and humane sociologist. But 
by itself this is hardly to provide the boek with 
adequate anchorage. Dr. Young of 2033 
asserts that the Chelsea Manifesto, though poli- 
tically ineffectual, deserved deeper consideration. 
If so, should Michael Young of 1958 have been 
content to introduce it in a quotation so brief 
and inconclusive as to prevent the reader giving 
it any effective weight, far less any deep con- 
sideration? BORIS FORD 


The Sleep of Motion 


The Lost World of the Kalahari. By Laurens van 
der Post. (Hogarth Press, 18s.) 

COLONEL VAN DER Post is a brave, active and 
gifted man. He has the courage and the hardi- 
hood to go to places where most of us would 
never dare to go; The Lost World of the Kalahari 
is the record of the most recent of his many 
expeditions. On this journey he went in search 
of the surviving Bushmen who still live in the 
great wastes of the Kalahari, far to the north 
of the Orange River; those Bushmen who seem 
to have been, as far as we know, the true 
aboriginal inhabitants of Southern Africa and 
who were hunted mercilessly by both the Black 
invaders from the north and the White from 
the south. They have been hunted so close to 
extinction that it was only after many hardships 
in some of the least-travelled areas of the sub- 
continent that Colonel van der Post managed to 
find a tiny group of the people. He lived with 
them for as long as he could; hunted with them; 
filmed them, recorded their speech; and has now 
written this book about his experiences. 

On the first page of the book, and on practi- 
cally every succeeding page, the author makes it 
quite clear that for him the search was as much 
a spiritual quest as it was a physical one: it was 
in, fulfilment of his own self that he went into 
the wastes to find and live among the Bushmen. 
On this level, however, the nature of what was 
being sought, and the nature of the fulfilment that 
was found, remains for at least one reader a 
subject of the profoundest obscurity. To put it 
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very simply, and with no intention of being 
either flippant or philistine about it, I do not 
know what Colonel van der Post is talking about 
in much of the book. And IF know least where 
he seems most to value his insights and intuitions. 

This is not a matter of sharing or not sharing 
Colonel van der Post’s beliefs. When he describes 
—in terms of acceptance and belief—how the 
efforts of his party were thwarted by the Spirits 
of the Tsolido Hills, and how he eventually suc- 





ceeded in placating these Spirits; or when he: tells 
of the many coincidences which befell him and 
which he does not believe to be coincidences at | 
all, then the reader must pay him the respect 
that is due to any man who holds his beliefs sin- 
cerely and states them in seriousness. But when 
| read that some recks ‘in the red afterglow of 
an immense Kalahari sunset . . . had a strange, 
living personality as if their life had been only 
temporarily suspended in the sleep of motion | 
which we call “matter,” and they might wake 
up, at any moment, step down, and walk the 
desert On some cataclysmic occasion of their 
own’—I can’t pretend that I know what the rocks 
looked like or that I understand what the sight 
of them meant to the author. This is a book 
where the gaze of a woman’s eye ‘is drawn from | 
the first light of an unbelievably antique African | 
day’; where a Bushman is ‘part of the necessity | 
of Africa’; where travellers move ‘like beings 
leaving a legendary world after a fateful argosy.” 
And so on. Not all the passages of descriptive 
writing are of this kind: in swamp and desert 
and bushveld Colonel van der Post had some re- 
markable experiences, and his writing can at times 
immediately arouse interest, even exhilarate. But 
it is always too soon that the author plunges once 
again into an obscurity that is as intense as it is 
portentous; and then the lost world he writes 
about is lost once more. 


DAN JACOBSON 


Men Writing 


Men Fighting: Battie Stories. Edited by John 
North. (Faber, 18s.) 

How is this for a loaded sentence: * it will 
be seen that the fighting man addresses himself 
to the business in hand without indulging in 
heroics or introspection’? It is from the preface to 
this collection of personal accounts of battle. But 
all men who fight are not, in the sense that Mr. 
North uses the term, ‘fighting men’; and it’s the 
weakness of this book that it concerns itself almost 
exclusively with the experiences and reactions 
under fire of the professional soldier or the con- 
script who saw his duty clearly. The equally valid 
viewpoint of doubting Tommies is badly under- 
represented. ‘Fiction and fine writing are out; war 
emotion delicately or indelicately recollected in 
tranquillity and mere descriptions are out,’ the 
editor adds. For that reason, presumably, Robert 
Graves, Edmund Blunden and Siegfried Sassoon 

who wrote ‘finely,’ maybe, but honestly about 
their war—are also out. But why, then, include 
such conscious artists as Sir Philip Gibbs, ‘Quex’ 
and ‘Gun Buster’? In spite of these rather 
arbitrary omissions, this collection of stories from 
both great wars, with postscripts from Korea and 
Suez, has great fascination. You can trace the | 
change in attitude from the time when the officers 
‘were the best shots at aeroplanes because 
pheasants had taught them to swing in firing,’ and 
the men were magnificent, to the recent war when 
the officers took the fighting less sportingly—and 
the men became individuals. Among specially 
worthy pieces are Private Frank Richards’s laconic 
account of the retreat from Mons, and Michael 
Packe’s mild and ironic description of landing at 
Arnhem. GEOFFREY NICHOLSON | 
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Pre-Raphaelite Picasso 
Picasso: His Life and Work. By Roland Penrose. 
(Gollancz, 25s.) 


ROLAND PENROSE’s Picasso has been warmly 
praised and rightly so, for it is an excellent bio- 
graphy, rich in information and helpful comment. 
Picasso comes vividly alive—inventive and full 
of disguises, sometimes moody and reserved, 
fascinated with violence and destruction but very 
much afraid of sickness and death. 

After reading this long book, however, I had 
had more than enough of the great Picasso per- 
sonality cult, and wanted to know why it is that 
Picasso’s influence on painting today seems so 
small in comparison with his fame, and whether 
he is a great master by the standards of a Rem- 
brandt or a Cézanne. What sort of an artist is 
this extraordinary man? Mr. Penrose is too close 
to-his subject to be able to answer such questions, 
but he does throw out some illuminating revela- 
tions, none more surprising than the one about 
Burne-Jones. It was London and not Paris that 
Picasso wanted to visit when he first left Spain 
in 1900, partly because he was eager to meet 
English women (whom he thought were all like 
Lady Hester Stanhope), but also ‘because some 
English painters, especially Burne-Jones and the 
Pre-Raphaelites, had a romantic attraction for 
him.’ We have forgotten the international reputa- 
tion of these artists at the turn of the century when 
symbolism was at its height; the intellectual life of 
Barcelona, which formed the young Picasso, was 
as open to English influence as to French, and 
Picasso’s early work, even in Paris, is strikingly 
independent of French art. The essential spirit of 
the Blue Period, dream-like, sentimental and 
emotionally charged, with its dying harlequins 
and starved young women, is much closer to 
Beardsley and Burne-Jones than to the art of 
Lautrec and Gauguin. Burne-Jones was one of the 
first artists to turn away from the world and create 
a universe of his own, full of symbols and allu- 
sions. This is exactly what Picasso has done, with 
infinitely greater success, because the pictorial 
language at his disposal was so much richer than 
anything Burne-Jones could ever have dreamed of. 

This forging of a new pictorial language was 
Picasso’s most remarkable artistic achievement, 
and for once what he did was of tremendous 
importance for other painters apart from him- 
self. He must have realised that symbolist painting 
was moribund, and that a revolution was needed 
to break with the past. Certainly the Demoiselles 
d’ Avignon, in which he tears his Blue Period 
damsels to pieces, is one of the most revolutionary 
pictures ever painted, displaying that convulsive 
violence towards the human form that has re- 
mained Picasso’s most disturbing characteristic. 
The Demoiselles is a negative picture, a protest, 
like many of Picasso’s greatest works. It did not 
point a direction forward. Picasso needed the help 
of Braque, and, working under the common in- 
spiration of Cézanne, the two of them created 
cubism. The five years until the outbreak of war 
in 1914 shattered the concentration have been 
rightly called a heroic period, and Picasso’s finest 


paintings date from this time. Cézanne’s ideas 


were developed to the point when it became clear 
that an artist could, if he wished, abandon the 
external world altogether in favour of an entirely 
abstract art. This was the logical conclusion, 
reached independently at this time by others like 
Brancusi and Kandinsky. 

But, as Mr. Penrose makes clear, Picasso has 
never accepted an abstract art. He will come very 
close to it, ruthlessly simplifying forms and 
even, using colour abstractly, but always stop- 
ping short. This unwillingness to venture 
into new and exciting country is curious, but 
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Picasso will not make the sacrifice of personality 
it demands. For him art is not about God or Man 
or Nature or Art itself—it is about Picasso, and 
he has evolved a complex personal mythology 
which is in itself a remarkable and beautiful 
achievement, a mythology peopled with Pegasus 
and Minotaur, painter and .model, bull and ape 
and dove. 

The clue to all this lies in the life that Mr. 
Penrose unfolds. Only by remembering that 
Picasso is the most egocentric artist who has ever 
existed can one make sense of his work—the rest- 
less moving from medium to medium; the conflict- 
ing styles that he uses simultaneously; the hatred 
of perfection and of the idea of completing any- 
thing (that would make it impersonal); the dislike 
of exhibiting (‘stripping myself naked like a 
whore’); the cannibalism—all the art of the past 
has to be included within himself, and one after 
another, Delacroix, Courbet, Velasquez, etc., he 
swallows them whole. Of course such is Picasso's 
magic that we follow every stage with devout 
attention, just as we watch the personal symbolism 
being worked out in drawing after drawing. 

This is endlessly fascinating, but I can’t help 
feeling that it is literature and not art. Art has long 
since gone on without Picasso, leaving him 
trapped inside a private world of rich, poetic 
symbolism. It is a sad fate, but what else can you 
expect to happen to a Spanish follower of Burne- 
Jones? ALAN BOWNESS 


All For the Best 


Distinguished for Talent. By Woodrow Wyatt. 
(Hutchinsons, 21s.) 


THE theme of Mr. Wyatt’s book is the resilience 
of our country, his mood one of irrepressible 
optimism. After the hard luck stories fashionable 
on the Left and Right, it is refreshing to listen to a 
call for four cheers, at the very least, in praise of 
the century of the Common Man, especially as 
Mr. Wyatt consistently shows a broad-minded 
spirit. There is nothing of the new philistinism 
in this book, no sneering at the humanities, no 
assumption that ways of life other than the one 
he champions are necessarily wrong. Mr. Wyatt 
is a politician and writes as one, but amid some 
manifestation of party loyalty he betrays con- 
siderable impatience with party shibboleths. The 
declamatory journalistic style of the book may 
conceal for some its high intelligence. 

The book is a gallery of twenty-five portraits. 
He describes, in his first two essays, govern- 
ing characters behind the popular press. Being a 
masterly observer he does not omit to paint in 
the darker shades, so much so that an avowed 
foe of Fleet Street could hardly tell worse of the 
soulless efficiency and the mental squalor from 
which much in our ‘great organs of national 
opinion’ arises. But the judge, having noted the 
worst that can be said, sums up with a bland and 
surprising sweetness. Things that authentically 
form part of the second half of the twentieth 
century, the reader is asked to believe, have a 
goodness of their own. 

The only hostile portrait is that of Sir Ian Jacob. 
True, the case for the defence is presented strongly 
and, with a difference in emphasis, the essay could 
be made extremely laudatory. That it turns out 
otherwise is due to a temporary misconception by 
Mr. Wyatt of his chosen theme. He draws a com- 
parison between the remote administrational 
character of Sir Ian in BBC day-to-day life, and 
the bustling ‘personal touch’ of a Beaverbrook 
in the press life under that magnoperator’s auth- 
ority. He leaves the reader to conclude that the 
Director-General of the BBC suffers from exces- 
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sive conservatism, and seems unaware that the 
separation of management from production is 
much more characteristic of the second than of 
the first half of the century, and that that way 
progress has lain. Mr. Wyatt, as an optimist, sees 
progress as inevitably beneficent, and does not 
apply the Einstein kind of geometry (I don’t know 
its right name) to the facts of every day. Or rather 
I expect that so intelligent a man does see the 
irrectilinearism of progress, but has not found 
the literary-cum-political skill to put it in a popu- 
lar book. Who has? 

Distinguished for Talent contains a well-con- 
densed and movingly sincere picture of modern 
enterprise and achievement, and, in the essay on 
Mr. W. J. Carron, portrays an invaluable political 
sagacity such as passes with little notice. Mr. 
Wyatt protests that Mr. Carron, one of the most 
potent influences for Trade Union sanity, is not 
mentioned in Who’s Who. With more point he 
could urge that such valuable citizenship should 
be noticed in the press of which he takes so kindly 
a view. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Sharks and Despots 


Bankers and Pashas. By David S. Landes. 
(Heinemann, 30s.) 


THis book is built round a correspondence be- 
tween Edouard Dervieu, who established a bank 
in Alexandria in 1860 and became banker to 
Khedive Ismail, and-Alfred André, the head of a 
long-established firm of merchant bankers in 
Paris. To bring out the full significance of this 
correspondence, the author provides a most com- 
petent and lively account of the structure and 
working of international finance in the middle of 
the last century. The mechanics of the money 
market and the personalities of the financiers are 
lucidly explained. In particular, the author 
makes felicitous use of the Dervieu-André cor- 
respondence to paint a striking portrait of Alfred 
André, who is, in a way, the real hero of this book. 
As we see him at work, a pessimistic, cautious, 
upright Calvinist, dealing with the turbulent and 
devious ways of Oriental politics and finance, we 
have before our eyes a living manifestation of that 
intimate dink between religion and capitalism with 
which Weber and Tawney have made us familiar. 
The sub-title of the book is ‘International 
Finance and Economic Imperialism in Egypt.’ 
This is its professed subject, and the author does 
give an interesting account of the Egyptian 
economy at the period of the cotton boom in the 
1860s, and of the disorder of khedival finances. 
It is here, however, when dealing with the rela- 
tions between Ismail Pasha and the European 
bankers who satisfied his insatiable appetite for 
capital, that the author’s grasp becomes less firm 
and his argument more ambiguous. The Khedive 
Ismail was a spendthrift who wished to pursue a 
policy of prestige and make Egypt a great power 
in Africa and the Mediterranean. But Egypt was 
a backward country; it had no native bankers 
teady and able to accommodate the ruler, and 
even if there had been any, they would have been 
most unwise to commit their capital to the mercies 
of a capricious Oriental despot. It was this com- 
bination of factors which led to the appearance 
of the Western banker, who, taking advantage of 
the corruption and disorder, easily became a shark 
who charged monstrous rates of interest, and 
tempted his august client to ever more precarious 
atrangements which, in the end, were to prove his 
downfall. This, of course, may be called economic 
imperialism, but it is not clear that such a descrip- 
tion is much more than sentimental rhetoric. 


ELIE KEDOURIE 
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The Cambridge 
Pocket Shakespeare 


EDITED BY J. DOVER WILSON . 
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| The Decipherment of 


Linear B 
JOHN CHADWICK 


The full story of ‘the Everest of Archaeology’— 
the solution by the late MICHAEL VENTRIS of the 
riddle of the Mycenaean tablets. ‘This book is 
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The Opal of the Left 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


WENT to Oxford a few months ago, and found 

myself at one point talking to some under- 
graduates of a Leftward political cast. Full of the 
fire with which every student worth his grant 
must burn, they had no time for your Gaitskells 
and Morrisons, your Fabians and TUC-men. The 
men in the Labour Party whom they admired, 
they said, were the Left-wingers, the rebels, the 
men who teetered always on the brink of expul- 
sion. Such as Michael Foot, they said, and Ian 
Mikardo, and R. H. S. Crossman. My coffee-cup 
clattered in the saucer as I put it down; if they 
noticed that their guest appeared to have had a 
mild stroke they were too polite to mention it. 
But for me the years had slid back (not so many 
years, I might add) to the time when I, too, had 
admired Mr. Crossman for being a rebel and a 
Left-winger. Had I been as mistaken ‘as these 
grave and courteous young men? No; there really 
was a time when Mr. Crossman had_ been a 
member of the Keep Left movement, and Mr. 
Bevin (some of whose best friends were Jews) 
had been very, very angry with him. Mr. Cross- 
man did not make brilliant speeches from the 
platform at Labour Party conferences in those 
days, and was mighty lucky to catch the chair- 
man’s eye from the floor. And his future in politics 
looked as dim‘as could be. Ichabod! Ichabod! 

For now Mr. Crossman is respectable, and has 
been working his passage thése many years. He 
will be Chairman of the party himself quite soon, 
and if the party wins the election he may even 
be Minister of Pensions, if necessary over Mr. 


Hilary Marquand’s dead body. So you see, the . 


whirligig of time-brings in his revenges, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them. 
What a curious and enigmatic figure he is, this 


| Don with the fitfully luminous mind! And how 
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little clue there is to his opalesque character in this 


vastly readable book!* Even his opinions are . 


hidden behind the shafts of light generated as 
some fine idea or phrase: blazes’ up and thrusts 
them farther into the shadows. What exactly does 


he’ believe? Is he in favour of more nationali- 


sation or less? Does he want conscription to be 
continued, or was he really misunderstood? Does 
he admire Mr. Gaitskell? Is he ambitious, and if 
so, for what? Is he really a Professor manqué? 
Or is he a politician manqué? Is he kind to 
animals? Does he believe in God? What colour 
are his eyes? Who is his tailor? 

Alas, you can search The Charm of Politics 
in vain for the answers to any of these questions. 
And it is not, surely, owing to Mr. Crossman’s 
reticence and tact that his outlines are so blurred. 
A Parliamentary colleague of his once told me 
that he had been approached by Mr. Crossman, 
who was going through a rather unpopular 
period at the time, with a rather touching ques- 
tion. ‘X,’ said Mr. Crossman, ‘tell me frankly; 
if you were ever to become Prime Minister, would 
you give me a job?’ ‘No, Dick, I wouldn't,’ re- 
plied X. ‘Why not?’ ‘Because, Dick, though your 
talents are great and your ability considerable, 
you just can’t keep your bloody mouth shut.’ Mr. 
Crossman retired to think it over; but there has 
never been any evidence that he took the reproof 
to heart. 

Yet, as I say, these forty-odd articles (reprinted 
from the New Statesman—though from the blurb 
you might well imagine that this was a newly 
written book), which tell us much about Neville 
Chamberlain and Chaim Weitzmann, Mr. 


* THE CHARM OF Potitics. By R. H. S. Crossman. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) 





Strachey and. Professor Oakeshott, the Germans 
and the Americans, war and peace, tell us 
nothing about their author. And I, for one, want 
to know something about their author. There is 
a review, for instance, of a book about Sir 
Anthony Eden; the article is called ‘After the 
Resignation,’ and I had finished it before I 
realised that it had been written in 1938, and 
the resignation in question had been from Cham- 
berlain’s government. Prescience of this order 
makes one keen to know more about the seer; 
but all we get is another essay on Sir Anthony, 
this one written in 1947 and every bit as good as 
the first. (Mr. Crossman must have been almost 
alone among political commentators in not having 
to write anything at all when Sir Anthony re- 
signed for the second and last time.) Or take the 
essay on terrorism, hung loosely on the peg of a 
book about de Valera, but in fact dealing with 
Cyprus. Mr. Crossman’s courage may be selective, 
but there is no lack of it here: 

One of the grounds on which every Gov- 
ernment spokesman denounces -Archbishop 
Makarios is that a Christian priest should not 
connive at terrorism. Yet in 1944 every Govern- 
ment spokesman praised Archbishop Damas- 





Poem 
after Neruda 


Tonight, I write sadly. Write, 

For example: Liftle grasshopper, 

Shelter from the midnight frost 

In the scarecrow’s sleeve, advising myself. 


The night wind throbs in the sky. 


Tonight, I write so wearily. Write, 

For example: I wanted her, 

And at times it was me she wanted. Write, 
The rain we watched last fall 


Has it fallen this year too? 

She wanted _me, and at times it was her 
I wanted. Yet, it is gone, that want. 
What’s more, I do not care. 


It is more terrible than my despair 

Over losing her. The night, always vast, 
Grows enormous without her, and 

My comforter’s tongue talking about her 


Is a red fox barred by ivory, well, 

Does it matter I loved too weak to keep her? 
The night ignores such trivial disputes. 

She is not here. That’s all. 


Far off someone is singing. 

And if to bring her back I look, 
And I run to the end of the road, 
And I shout, shout her name, 


My voice comes back : the same, but-weaker. 


This night is the same night; it whitens 

The same trees; casts similar shadows; 

It is as dark, as long, as deep, and as endurable 
As any other night. It is true: Ido not want her. 















But perhaps I wanther .. . 

Love’s not so brief that I forget her, 

So. Nevertheless, I shall forget her, and, 
Alas, as if by accident 


A day will pass in which 
I shall not think about her eyen once, 
And this, the last line I shall write her. 
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kinos for his gallant organisation of resistance 
—to the Germans. ... It is we who taught 
the Greeks that the civilian is entitled to murder 
foreign soldiers and policemen if his country 
is denied its freedom. 

If the truth be told, the British are a people 
against whom it pays to wage campaigns of 
violence. . . . In the end it is precisely the suc- 
cessful terrorist who is most warmly admired by 
the British public and taken to his heart by 
the kind of politician who earlier remarked ‘Ot 
course, none of us can condone terrorism.’ 

Whether Mr. Crossman is flogging poor Professor 
Toynbee (but this was written in 1947, when it 
was still fashionable to accept the facts in A Study 
of History if not the conclusions) for getting his 
history wrong, or merely having some highbrow 
fun at the expense of Putzi Hanfstaengl, or even 
going astray himself, as he does with Adenauer, 
his argument is cool and his style ordered and 
compelling. Nevertheless he remains what he was 
at the beginning of the book, a curious figure 
somehow in but not of politics, with a mind, 
however oddly employed sometimes (the rubbish 
he writes in the Daily Mirror shows how difficult 
he finds it to work below his own level), which 
remains superior, and a judgment which remains 
inferior, to that of the majority of his colleagues; 
a man who rarely bothers to conceal the im- 
patience, if not disdain, that he must feel for 
the duller of his fellows; a man civilised, if not 
in the sense in which Mr. Berenson or Mr. Forster 
is civilised, at any rate in a somewhat more 
Augustan sense; a man, even, of charm, though 
perhaps not one to’ turn your back on. Cool, 
detached, civilised, superior, indiscreet, equivocal 
—but good heavens! Who is it that we are de- 
scribing? Well, is it a coincidence, do you think, 
that one of the best—and most admiring—essays 
in the book is the one on Mr. Butler? 


Main Anxiety 


The Devil’s Repertoire or Nuclear Bombing and 
the Life of Man. By Victor Gollancz. 
(Gollancz, 10s. 6d.; paper-covered edition, 5s.) 


Our Nuclear Future: Facts, Dangers and Oppor- 
tunities. By Edward Teller and Albert L. 
Latter. (Secker and Warburg, 21s.) 

Here are two books on the main anxiety of our 

time theoretically opposed, but practically very 

similar in their way of thinking. Dr. Teller and his 
collaborator are American atomic scientists. Dr. 

Telier himself is known for his resistance to any 

cessation of nuclear tests which might imperil the 

development of ‘clean’ atomic weapons, and has 
consequently been decorated with horns and a tail 
by liberals in a variety of countries. Mr. Victor 

Gollancz is the liberal par excellence with a sensi- 

tive conscience that does him credit and a feeling 

for individual human rights which leads him to 
describe himself as an anarchist. Yet there is 
little diabolism in the American book, but rather 

a deep anxiety over the results of modern atomic 

science, while Mr. Gollancz, for all his opposi- 

tion to American policies, is perfectly capable of 
being fair to Mr. Dulles. Here are two books 

Which strike the reader as honest expressions of 

opinion by enlightened men. The only thing miss- 

ing is a sense of politics. 

No doubt Drs. Teller and Latter are right when 
they claim that the ‘fall-out’ threat has been much 
xaggerated—I for one am incapable of contest- 
ing their arguments. No doubt Mr. Gollancz has 
something when, with the aid of an assorted bat- 
tery of mystics, he proves the bomb to be evil. But 
the real problems involved in either statement are 
Political problems, and in neither book is there 
aly attempt to deal with these adequately. Both 
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LONDON 


TONY ARMSTRONG JONES 





Over 150 photographs specially taken to present a brilliant young man’s highly 
original and unforgettable vision of London. 30s. 





Avalanche 


JOSEPH 
WECHSBERG 


“This is a fascinating, frightening 
blow-by-blow account of what hap- 
pens when an avalanche strikes.”— 
Manchester Evening News. 

“Mr. Wechsberg recounts, hour by 
hour, the soaring fear . . . certainly 
effective.” —The Observer. 16s. 





Marlborough’s 


Duchess 
LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


“One of those tremendous characters 
who would have made or would have 
broken any husband in any age.”— 
Oxford Mail. 

“The Duchess steps down from her 
frame into a world she would recog- 
nize.” —Christian Science Monitor. 25s. 





THE SNOB SPOTTER’S 


GUIDE Edited ty PHILIPPE JULLIAN 


Hints on Snob Spotting from Lord Kinross, Doctor Johnson, 
Princess Callimachi, Mr. Cecil Beaton, Loelia, Duchess of West- 
minster, Mr. Harold Nicholson, Lord Westbury, Miss Jane Austin. 


Illustrated. 


21s. 





A Mixture of 


Frailties 
ROBERTSON DAVIES 


Canada’s leading writer is wise, witty 
and urbane in this fine novel. 16s. 
‘*He has no peer in Canada as a humor- 
ous writer.”—Toronto Daily Star. 


A Long Way 


from London 
DAN JACOBSON 


“Mr. Jacobson’s skill is obviously of 
the kind that matters.” —The 
Spectator. 15s. 





West End 
People 


PETER WILDEBLOOD 


Fast and furious fun in the depths of 
Soho, introducing Jug Ears Jones, 
Emperor of the Underworld. 13s. 6d. 
“A Runyonesque comedy.”— The 
Spectator. 


The Sweet and 


Twenties 
BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


“Nostalgic, charming, affectionate and 
unputdownable.”—The Observer. 21s. 





Two decorative Christmas presents for the 


discerning on your list 


The Changing Face of Beauty 


MADGE GARLAND Superbly illustrated. 42s. 


The Face of the World 


42s. 
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ATLAS of the EARLY 
CHRISTIAN WORLD 


by Professors F.van der Meer and 
C. Mohrmain translated and 
edited by 
MARY F. HEDLUND MA 
and Professor H. H. ROWLEY DD 


A unique survey of Christian life 
during the first six centuries of our 
era. 620 gravure plates depicting 
all facets of the life and art of the 
Early Christians. 42 six-colour maps 
on every aspect of ecclesiastical 
and archaeological geography. A 
three-fold commentary: (1) detail- 
ed captions to plates; (2) the 
authors’ own dissertations linking 
visual with factual material; (3) a 
systematic selection from contem- 
porary writings. 24-page index. 
70s 


uniform with the above 


Nelson’s Atlas of the Bible 


35 maps in 8 colours, 408 gravure plates, 
60,000-word commentary, 26-page index. 70s 








Modern Shrubs 


A selective book about shrubs, 
providing the fullest and latest 
information on planting, soil, 
shelter, feeding, pruning, 
propagation. With four colour 
plates and 22 drawings 

by Margaret Stones. Nov. 20 25s 


E. H. M. and P. A. COX 








Catching Salmon 
and Sea Trout 


‘| have no hesitation in 
recommending it both to expert 
fishers and to budding and 
would-be anglers....His book... 
will become a classic.’ Sir Robert 
Bruce Lockhart. 32 plates 21s 


G. P. R. BALFOUR-KINNEAR 
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reveal a complete misunderstanding of the con- 
temporary situation. Both of them leave out of 
account that peculiar but decisive phenomenon, 
the modern State. The tragedy of present-day 
society is the increasing domination by institu- 
tions of those who should run them. As regards 
Russia, the question is not one of the wickedness 
of its rulers or the goodness of its people. The 
USSR is but one example of a highly complex 
system of government which only allows a very 
limited freedom of action to those who find them- 
selves at the levers of command. And to ask the 
leaders of Great Britain to renounce their atom 
bombs or the leaders of Russia to withdraw their 
troops from Eastern Europe is to ask for the kind 
of boldly gratuitous decision which the modern 
ruler is especially unfitted to take. For him in his 
committees and caucuses ‘safety first’ has been 


the golden rule on his way up. Why should he 
stick his neck out once he is established on top? 
Failure to recognise these facts vitiates the 
more immediately relevant side of these: books, 
Drs. Teller and Latter do not realise how deeply 
anxious the ordinary man is about the bomb and 
its possible effects, and their unawareness of this 
makes the tone of certain passages in their book 
a little shocking. Mr. Gollancz has no conception 
of how difficult a thing he is asking from the 
Leviathan or even of why it might be difficult. 
For myself, I rather prefer his book to the other, 
but this has little to do with the arguments 
proffered there: It is just that, in matters concern- 
ing nuclear weapons and their effects, I feel the 
slogan ‘safety first’ has a more useful part to play 
than in the careers of politicians. Here, as else- 

where, it is Pascal who has the last word. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


I’s and Me’s 


The Life of Henry Brulard. By Stendhal. Translated by Jean Stewart and B.C. J. G. Knight. 


(The Merlin Press, 25s.) 


WHEN Henri Beyle began the composition of The 
Life of Henry Brulard—the ambitious auto- 
biographical survey that he at length abandoned 
in 1836—he launched into his theme with a pecu- 
liarly characteristic passage: 
I was standing this morning, October 16th, 
1832, by San Pietro in Montorio, on the 
Janiculum Hill in Rome, in magnificent sun- 
shine. A few small white clouds, borne on a 
barely perceptible sirocco wind, were floating 
above Monte Albano, a delicious warmth filled 
the air and I was happy to be alive. I could 
clearly see Frascati and Castel Gandolfo four 
leagues away, and the Villa Aldobrandini where. 
Domenichino’s sublime fresco of Judith is. I 
can distinctly see the white wall that marks the 
latest restorations made by Prince F{rancesco] 
Borghese, the same whom I saw, colonel of a 
regiment of cuirassiers at Wagram, on the day 
when my friend M. de la Noue had his leg 
blown off. ... 

In his impressions of the landscape spread out 
before him, which have some of the vividness of 
an early Corot, he manages, at the same moment, 
to give us a memorable impression of the artist 
whose eyes reflect the scene. We note the youthful 
buoyancy of his temper—yet at the time he was 
already middle-aged: ‘Is it really possible? Fifty! 
I shall soon be fifty; and I sang Grétry’s song: 
Quand on a la cinquantaine. . . .’ And, simul- 
taneously, we are reminded of his passionate 
devotion to painting and music, his love of Italy 
and the Italian social background, his interest in 
military affairs and the martial experiences of his 
own youth, when he had followed the Emperor 
across Europe. Finally, we are made aware of 
his abounding intellectual curiosity, and of the 
habit of constant self-scrutiny that he was never 
to relinquish so long as he lived: ‘After all, I 
said to myself, I haven’t spent my life too badly 

. . spent it? Oh, that’s to say, chance hasn’t 
inflicted too many misfortunes on me. For have 
I, in fact, had any control at all over my life?” 

Certainly, it was an excellent beginning; but, 
almost at once, he put his manuscript away; and 
he did not take it up again until the November 
of 1835. Then the idea of ‘writing MY LIFE’ 
recurred during the course of a journey to 
Ravenna. He had often thought of resuming the 
project; ‘but I have always been discouraged’ (he: 
tells us) ‘by the appalling difficulty of all those I’s 
and me’s’; and his adoption of a fictitious name 
gave him the partial disguise he felt he needed. 
Under its protection, he continued to work at his 
book throughout the winter and the early spring, 
and by March had reached 1800, the moment of 


his original visit to Italy, a period of intoxicating 
happiness that he could scarcely bring himself to 
attempt to convey in words. Then he obtained 
leave of absence from his tedious official job, and 
thrust the narrative aside among his papers. It 
was only resurrected for publication as recently 
as the year 1890. The present translation, the first 
to appear in English, is an uncommonly sound 
and scholarly piece of work. I cannot recommend 
it as an introduction to Stendhal for those who do 
not know the author—they may be disconcerted 
by its odd, diffuse style, and puzzled by the 
lengthy series of pen-and-ink sketches with which 
he illustrated topographical details; but every true 
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Frederick J. Stop 


Illustrated - 21s. net 
“Very well worth reading. "New Statesman 


An excellent new study.’”-—Sunday Express 
“A perceptive analysis.”-—Time & Tide 


THE LOST 
DUCHESS 


D.A. Ponsonby 


Book Society Recommend 
Illustrated - 18s. net 
The story of Louise, Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, 
and mother-in-law of Queen Victoria.—“A 
sympathetic and convincing portrait of the 
charming Louise. . . will be read with growing 
excitement—amusement as well—as the narra- 
tive proceeds.”’—DanteL GeorGeE (B.B.C.). 


SPLENDID 
IN ASHES 


Josephine Pinckney 


This new novel by the author of Great Mischie/ 
is a brilliant social comedy covering some forty 
years in the lives of a family group in Charleston 
South Carolina. 





15s. net 








Stendhalian enthusiast is bound to take this solid 
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2 yolume to his heart. For here, although in frag- _ felt in my life.’ No doubt it was because he hated drawn with delicate incisiveness. The fact that 
e mentary form, is the material of a brilliant self- the purse-proud local bourgeoisie, that he wel- | the book is a translation from German almost 
3. portrait—of the impassioned literary realist and comed the rise of Napoleon and began to iden- adds to its savour. 
y the wildly romantic but deeply self-critical lover _ tify the Emperor’s campaigns with his own efforts In rich and illuminating detail the book covers 
d of women, who so often speculated just why it to conquer the world and escape from the ‘dreary the narrative of astronomy from its origins in 
is was that he had been ‘continually involved in drama of my youth.’ At the time when he em- Egypt and Babylon and China and Greece when 
k unhappy love affairs,’ and why, the more unfortu- barked on his autobiography, Le Rouge et le the stars were used to determine the north or the 
n nate his love, the more precious was the memory Noir had already been written; but La Chartreuse east—the pyramid of Cheops deviates only by a 
Ie it had left behind: ‘The strange and distressing de Parme still lay seven years ahead. Henry few minutes of a degree from the cardinal points 
It. thing . . . is that my victories ... never gave Brulard is closely related to both and, indeed, pro- -por when they, fixed the length of the year, 
r, me a pleasure even half as intense as the deep un- ‘Vides an essential clue to our understanding of accurately for the Mayans in Mexico, but very 
ts happiness I suffered in my defeats.’ his novelist’s character. The English translators inaccurately for the Jews. Then there was the long 
n- Perhaps this taste for failure may have some- have done their work well. They succeed in con- period of stellar mythology extending to the 
ne thing to do with the circumstances of his unhappy _veying not only the liveliness of Stendhal’s mind Middle Ages and beyond when man’s destiny was 
ay childhood. He had lost his mother at the age of _ but the originality, verging on eccentricity, of the attributed to the stars. There were observers who 
e- barely seven; and, while she still existed, she had _ literary methods that he elected to employ. tracked the tangled paths of the stars and planets 
been, like Baudelaire’s mother, the object of an PETER QUENNELL sas they circled the immovable earth until in 1500 
EY —— jealous love: ‘I ona my father young Niklas Koppernigk, or Copernicus, who 
when he came to interrupt our kisses. I always 4 ch ‘went on knocking about from school to school 
wanted to kiss her bosom. . . . She died in the Sublime Science for a full fifteen years until he was thirty-three’ 
flower of her youth and beauty. . . .. It was then, And There Was Light: The Discovery of the conceived the notion, derived from a passage in 
he adds, that ‘the life. of my mind began’; and Universe, By Rudolph Thiel. (Deutsch, 25s.) Pjutarch, that the earth was itself a planet. 
young Henri Beyle was soon in revolt against the THE growth of human understanding. about the The great men, Copernicus, Kepler, Newton, 
society that surrounded him—more especially universe is most vividly seen in the development were basically theoreticians, 
against his father, ‘an extremely unlikeable man,’ of astronomy from the time of Heraclides in had to be based on the facts collected by observers, 
ng and the Jesuit abbé, ‘a blackguard in every sense 300 Bc to the present day. And apart from demon- by Tycho Brahe, the picturesque Dane of the 
to of the word,’ who had been entrusted with his strating the gradual increase in knowledge, the sixteenth century, by Herschel and by Schwabe, a 
ed education. history of astronomy has always reflected particu- provincial German pharmacist who, on the advice 
nd He also conceived a passionate resentment larly well the philosophical attitude of people at of an astronomer friend, recorded the spots on the 
It against the conservative bourgeoisie of Grenoble. each successive period. Today, when we are living sun every fine day for seventeen years. Today. we 
tly They were royalist; he became a republican; and in the excitement of a new scientific renaissance, know that we live in the nebula of the Milky Way 
rst he remembered a winter evening in 1793, when astronomy has become one of the most dynamic _ in which, if the Sun and the other stars were the 
nd the old house shook to the wheels of the courier’s _ of the natural sciences. size of pinheads, each would be separated from 
nd carriage rumbling through from Lyons and Paris, Rudolph Thiel has written a splendid, educated _ its neighbours by some hundreds of miles. Yet the 
do and his father had hurried out into the street to book tracing the history of ideas about the skies universe is not empty because, if the nebulz were 
ted learn how ‘those monsters’ in revolutionary Paris from the beginning until now. It is just what such _ the size of pinheads, we would see that they were . 
the had dealt with their legitimate sovereign. He re- a book should be: immensely erudite yet ‘lively. clustered together in congestion like pins in a pin- 
ich turned bearing the dreadful news that Louis XVI The conceptions held at different periods and the cushion. And Rudolph Thiel tells us how we know 
rue had been judicially murdered; ‘I was seized with evidence for them are clearly described. The kind _ that this is so. 
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A — hg tome \ gp team nga in his study but a constant need of accurate first seen at the 1956 Edinburgh Festival. With full 
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Christmas 
presents for all tastes 


Angus Wilson’s 


THE MIDDLE 
AGE OF 
MRS. ELIOT 


Book Society Recommendation 





Eric Newby’s 


A SHORT WALK 
IN THE HINDU KUSH 


“It is impossible to read this book without 
laughing aloud.”"—John Morris, Observer. 

“A book to gladden the heart of every armchair 
incompetent, a heroic stand against the great 
contemporary caucus of professional and humour- 
less men of action.”"—John Pearson, Sunday Times. 
Illustrated 25s. 





The Elizabethans 
at Home 


ELIZABETH BURTON 
illustrated by FELIX KELLY 


In a book at once scholarly and readable, Elizabeth 
Burton draws a fascinating picture of the domestic 
lives of some of the most vital and interesting of 
our forbears.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

Second Imp. printing 25s. 





Beryl Grey 
RED CURTAIN UP 


“It has all the integrity, warmth and humility that 
characterise Beryl Grey as a dancer.” 

—Arnold L. Haskell. 
lilustrated 30s. 





Aubrey’s Brief Lives 
(Ed.) O. LAWSON-DICK 


Now available again, rarely has any book received 
such universal praise—it is now bracketed with 
Pepys and Boswell as a bedside book. 

lilustrated 35s. 





The Stories of Colette 


Here, for the first time, are the short stories of 
Colette, collected in one volume in an English 
translation. Bella Vista, a story of a hotel-pension 
where one of the two women owners turns out tobe 
a man, a deserter from the army; The Rendez-Vous, 
with its North African setting; and a group, 
including Le Kepi, written during the last war. 

Monday 2Is. 
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Dafydd and the Lower Orders 


My Brother and L. By William George. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 30s.) 
‘LLoyp GEORGE. knows my father, my father great parliamentarian and it is a simple pleasure 


knows Lloyd George. . . .’ The song is proof of 
the survival of a legend. Who can imagine a song 
about Mr. Asquith (or imagine anybody in con- 
versation referring to ‘Mr. Lloyd George’—Ches- 
terton and Belloc used, it is true, to refer to ‘Mr. 
George,’ but that was an offensive affectation)? Yet 
despite the legend and despite Welsh piety, despite 
Lady Megan and not so despite Lord Tenby, the 
Lloyd George legend is faint and faded. The First 
World War that saw his greatest hour is now seen 
as simply the prelude to the second, and a second 
organiser of victory has eclipsed the fame of the 
Welsh Wizard. The foundations of the Welfare 
State are buried so deep that the chief builder is 
forgotten. And since it is assumed that the Labour 
Party was bound to be ‘the party of movement,’ 
more attention is paid to the often petty history 
of the early days of what is now the Opposition 
than to the achievements of the great Liberal 
ministry of 1905-14. It is to be hoped, neverthe- 
less, that there will be many readers for Dr. 
William George’s book, for if it is a work of piety, 
it is not a work of uncritical piety; and if it does 
not change our picture of Lloyd George very 
much, it adds detail and warmth. He makes living 
to us the remote Wales in which the brothers 
grew up and, since ‘Dafydd’ for a long time wrote 
to him with great regularity, we are given a vivid 
contemporary account of the inside life and par- 
liamentary ares of the great Liberal Govern- 
ment. 

The Wales that we see is one in which the 
Anglican ‘ascendency,’ to use the Irish phrase, is 
still resisting the rise of the new Nonconformist 
middle-class, still using economic pressure to 
recruit for the established church, still using 
economic power to discourage radicals, still ignor- 
ing, or treating de haut en bas, the native, living 
Welsh culture. If Lord Raglan wants to know 
why many Welshmen still cling to their language 
and culture and take ill to lessons, even from a 
peer, he will find the answer here. In that world, 
a natural rebel of genius like Lloyd George was 
sure to come to the top. And for all his faults 
(which were many), Lloyd George remained a 
radical in a sense that Ramsay MacDonald never 
was. Not for him the ‘aristocratic embrace’! There 
is a revealing letter in which Lloyd George records 
his indignation at the way that Edward VII and 
Wilhelm II talked of the railwaymen who were 
threatening a strike. In such a situation, Lloyd 
George’s reactions were ‘populaire’ in the French 
sense. The well-being of the masses was his driv- 
ing passion in his great days as a radical leader, 
and his memories of the war against the Welsh 
‘establishment’ kept his radical temper on edge. 

With that radical temper, it is obvious that the 
author warmly sympathised: Dr. William George 
was his brother’s partner in the solicitor’s firm 
they had established and the progress of the firm 
was not helped by the exuberant political activities 
of its senior member. For Lloyd George not only 
fought the church and the landlords, he fought 
the jingoism prompted by the Boer War with gay 
and reckless courage. The letters on that war are 
of great interest and had they. been published, 
would have confirmed millions in their belief that 
Lloyd George was not ‘loyal,’ as, in their sense, he 
most certainly was not. The obvious doubts and 
regrets that Lloyd George’s Irish policy after the 
first war inspired in his brother may have been due 
in part to memory of the brave days when even in 
Wales, even in Portmadoc and Criccieth, the fiery 
demagogue was the object of hate-and contumely. 

But traitor or not, Lloyd George was already a 


to see him rejoice in outwitting Balfour and build 
a reputation that made his inclusion in the Libera] 
Government necessary. He was not the only new- 
comer from what Edward VII called the ‘lower 
orders.’ There was John Burns; but while the 
London leader sputtered out in the Cabinet, Lloyd 
George arose and shone. We see him becoming 
the close ally of another newcomer, going to 
Blenheim ‘with Winston’—and, characteristically, 
finding an obscure Nonconformist conventicle 
with which to worship in the fields. Dr. George 
devotes a good deal of space to Lloyd George’s 
theological beliefs. They moved far enough away 
from the simple orthodoxy of his uncle, Richard 
Lloyd. He was even attracted for a time by 
Frederick Harrison’s Positivism and although he 
remained the pride and delight of Welsh Non- 
conformity, some of its ordinances irked him and 
he sat loose to some of its doctrines and precepts. 
But the licensing laws that he introduced in 1915 
(the basis of those we have today) were exhibited 
to the niggling critics of the chapels as a reply to 
implied charges of betrayal. 

With the coming of the Great War Lloyd 
George not only mounted to the ‘top of the greasy 
pole,’ but acquired enemies who have never for- 
given him. Dr. George is obviously distressed by 
the Liberal split, ready to blame the Asquithians, 
yet conscious that the election of 1918 was 
probably an irredeemable mistake. Lloyd George 
was drifting away from more than the old party 
moorings. He was much less close to his brother, 
to his wife, to Wales; and there is a tinge of sadness 
in the last chapters. The organiser of victory in 
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ALLETSON’S INNINGS 
By JOHN ARLOTT 
In this monograph, John Arlott tells the 
story of one of the most remarkable innings 
in the whole history of cricket. He has gone 
back to the original score-books and has 
produced for the first time a detailed analysis 
of the innings. 6s. net 


THE THOUSAND-AND- 
ONE QUIZ BOOK 
By KATE STEVENS 
Here is another book that will be a valuable 
stand-by for _——_ and social gatherings. 
Every type of likes a quiz, and the 
aim of the chet has been to supply a wide 
variety of questions, so that you can choose 
those that suit the people you are enter- 
taining. 3s. 6d. net 


MIRACLE AT MIDNIGHT 
By TOM FLEMING 

The text of the verse play which raised a 

storm of controversy among the critics when 

it was performed at Edinburgh’s Gateway 

Theatre. 

“Here is a more sophisticated approach, 
with haunting language and a more direct 
attack upon the modern scene.”—British 
Weekly. 6s. net 
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the first war was no leader in the second. He 
was not a Pétain in posse, but the old combative 
spirit was gone. He died an earl but with his glory 
eclipsed. Some of that glory is recalled in a 
winning and useful book that the publishers have 
treated casually enough, letting the memory of a 
very old man play some tricks that surely call for 
editorial correction. D. W. BROGAN 


Russian Diary 


Red Curtain Up. By Beryl Grey. (Secker and 
Warburg, 30s.) 


Few ballerinas would write a complete and 
spontaneous account of a touring visit abroad— 
to most of them that would seem a publicity- 
making trick best left to their press agents. But in 
this instance the ballerina is Beryl Grey, and the 
country Russia; and the conjunction fully justifies 
this engaging travel-diary. Miss Grey was the first 
Western ballerina invited there under the Soviet 
regime, and she writes out of a close but fair 
scrutiny of her visit. The details about hotels, 
food, travel, the street crowds, weather—all these 
we know from earlier travellers to Russia; in this 
account they form part of the shadowy décor of 
the author’s glittering adventure. That adventure, 
of dancing Swan Lake and Giselle in the Russian 
versions in four different cities (Moscow, Kiev, 
Tiflis, Leningrad), is her main concern. Her 
secondary purpose is to give a coherent view of 
the Russian system of producing ballet. 

The writing has an easy simplicity; she tells of 
her reactions on first entering the Bolshoi Theatre, 
meeting the company, starting rehearsals, prepar- 
ing for the gruelling ordeal of the first perfor- 
mance. Her misfortune was to be taken ill, so that 
her inaugural performance was put off from a 
Friday the thirteenth to a Sunday. Day after 


Naked to Mine 
Enemies 

The Life of Cardinal Wolsey 

CHARLES FERGUSON 


“The best biography of Wolsey we have, 
or are likely to have. —A. L. ROWSE 


“He has, indeed, written a work of scholarship 
without a dull line and one which should prove 
invaluable to all who take an interest in the Tudors 
and their time.” 





-—Leicester Evening Mail. 
25s. net 


The Strange Story 
of Dr. James Barry 


The High-ranking Army Surgeon 
who was discovered at death to 
have been a woman 


ISOBEL RAE 


“Miss Rae is the first writer to have been granted 
access to the War Office documents...” 


—The Observer 
“This is a fascinating and extraordinary 
biography.” — Sunday Times 


“One of the classic oddments of British 
history.” 


—Reynolds News 
Illustrated. 13s. 6d. net 
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day she is immersed in rehearsals, stupen- 
dous parties, gruesome air journeys, funny hotels; 
full of admiration for the dancers, teachers and 
régisseurs who give their advice and encourage- 
ment. Her comments on the organisation and the 
actual physical atmosphere of the Bolshoi Theatre 
and School have as clear a note of truth as the 
restrained record of how she danced her per- 
formances. Most of these facts are already known 
here through official propaganda, but Miss Grey's 
experience reaffirms that the Russians do this sort 
of thing better than any other people; and have 
indeed been doing so for more than a century and 
a half. The deeper question, of why ballet of this 
superlative kind exists only in Russia, does not 
impinge on the author’s awareness: she is content 
to witness, and take part in, some of its splendid 
manifestations. A. V. COTON 


Florentine Decays 


The Last Medici. By Harold Acton. (Methuen, 
32s.) 


As characters the Medici were scarcely very 
edifying: they began as unscrupulous bankers; 
they matured as tyrants; and they ended in 
paralysing debauchery. Their immortal reputation 
lies entirely in the one field that has so often 
derived benefit from the banker, the tyrant and 
the profligate—the lavish patronage that they 
extended to the arts for the whole three centuries 
that the dynasty lasted. Mr. Harold Acton, who 
first told the story of the last members of the 
family in 1932, has now reissued his book with 
only minor changes—a few additions and the re- 
moval of some of his most purple passages. 

Mr. Acton’s historical method will be familiar 
to many since the publication of The Bourbons 
of Naples:.a ruthless concentration on the sub- 






The Shouting Dies 
Away 


JEAN DENYS 
Book Society Recommendation 


“‘The tale of a small Mexican boy and his bull is 
a little tour de force ..:” 
—JOHN DAVENPORT, The Observer 


‘The imaginative, delicate study of Leonardo is as 

true a picture of a boy as Gitano is of an animal; 

their story has a beautiful simplicity.” 
—HILARY SETON, Sunday Times 


**... The story holds us enthralled.” 
—ROSALEEN WHATELEY, Liverpool Daily Post 


13s. 6d. net 


Worlds Apart 


A Tour of European Monasteries 


TUDOR EDWARDS 


‘64.4. an excelient travel book, for Mr. Ed- 
wards has a pictorial eye and a talent for fastening 


on the right details.””__ «ANGELA MILNE, Sketch 
Illustrated. 25s. net 
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jects of his biography to the exclusion of wider 
horizons; a greater interest in their private than 
their public lives; and a total absence of footnotes. 
But with all this goes a knowledge of the period 
that is unparalleled in its intimacy; a style of 
often dazzling brilliance and wit; and a deadpan 
Gibbonian approach that is more suitably applied 
to the somewhat ludicrous and stagnating Florence 
of the late seventeenth century than the resurgent 
Naples of the eighteenth century. 

When Mr. Acton begins in the middle of the 
seventeenth century Florence is still one of the 
intellectual capitals of Europe: it is often for- 
gotten that the Accademia del Cimento, with its 
motto of Provando e Riprovando, preceded our 
own Royal Society by some years. When the book 
ends less than a century later Florence has sunk 
into a provincial backwater fit only for the gossip 
of a Horace Mann. The temptation to moralise 
is almost (but, as Mr. Acton proves, not totally) 
irresistible. The reasons why a great civilisation 
dries up and withers away are absorbing and could 
be alarmingly relevant. It is a pity that Mr. Acton 
does not occasionally stand back from his canvas 
and raise them. The odd hint is all we get. Priests 
and monks swarm, meddle, intrigue—they do 
nothing else in these pages; heirs fail because 
princes are distracted by handsome pages and 
princesses suffer from an exaggerated addiction 
to outdoor exercise; scientists, Jews, philosophers 
and heretics are persecuted. The end was squalid 
enough. Still there were compensations. Bigoted 
and debauched as the Florentine Court became, 
some of the best painters in Italy went on working 
for it. FRANCIS HASKELL 


THE article in which Sir Lewis Namier discusses the 
first volume of Edmund Burke’s letters has had to ° 
be held over for some weeks owing to a postponement 
of publication. 


Flowering Lotus 


A View of Java 


HAROLD FORSTER 


‘Mr. Forster’s book on Indonesia is ex- 
cellent... there was great need for a really good 
book on Indonesia, and this may well be it.’’ 
—DON MORAES, The Observer 
‘Intelligent and extremely readable... .” 


—Sunday Times 
Illustrated. 25s. net 


Red Carpet to China 
MICHAEL CROFT 


Book Society Recommendation 


“Mr. Croft is a remarkable writer with 
style, gusto, force and precision. Notice 
with how few words he conveys the differences in 
the feel of China and Russia.”’ 

—GUY WINT, The Observer 
‘SA brilliant report on a visit to China during 


the time of Suez and Hungary.” og inday Dispatch 
21s. net 


Napoleon and 


Mademoiselle George 
EDITH SAUNDERS 


“‘Miss Saunders has a superb story to 
tell, and she has told it with the skill and grace 
which anyone who read A Distant Summer will 
expect from this writer." 


—EILUNED LEWIS, Sunday Times. 





Illustrated. 2\s. net 








MEDIC! 


Harold Acton's youthful classic, the only 
book dealing specifically with decline of the 
great Medici family, is reissued, newly re- 
vised. It has all the elegant verve and suave 
irony that made Mr. Acton’s The Bourbons 
of Naples such a success a couple of years 
ago. Illustrated, 32s 


GEORGIAN CHRONICLE 


Mrs Barbauld and her Family 


Betsy Rodgers presents a vivid life of a 
minor eighteenth century author who illum- 
inates her age more than some of the giants. 
A poet and children’s writer, she knew both 
Johnson’s circle and the younger generation 
of Coleridge. Georgian Chronicle gives, too, 
a picture of Mrs. Barbauld’s family, the 
Aikins, and their Nonconformist back- 
ground. Illustrated, 21s 


THE SMALL GERMAN COURTS 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Adrien Fauchier-Magnan explores some 
curious by-paths of history in the world of 
Lilliputian monarchs with their imitations 
of Versailles, a world of astonishing and 
often scandalous eccentricity. 

Illustrated, 32s 


EGYPT IN TRANSITION 


Jean and Simonne Lacouture. ‘A good 
book in English about Nasser’s Egypt has 
long been needed, and the gap could not 
better be filled than by this translation of a 
work by two perceptive French journalists.’ 
— The Times Illustrated, 35s 


ANTHONY CARSON 


On to Timbuctoo shows Carson ‘as 
funny as any living British writer, and per- 
haps the only true surrealist of them all’ 
— Sunday Times 12s 6d 


e FOUGASSE 


At his wicked best in his new 
collection of cartoons, Be- 
tween the Lines. 10s 6d 


METHUEN 
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Lines of Communication 


New Poems 1958. Edited by Bonamy Dobree, 
Louis MacNeice and Philip Larkin. (Michael 
Joseph, 13s. 6d.) 

The Guinness Book of Poetry. (Putnam, 10s. 6d.) 

Two Plays. By George Barker. (Faber, 13s. 6d.) 

Helen in Egypt and other plays, By John Heath- 
Stubbs. (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 

Out of the World and Back: Into Hades and 
A Traveller in Time. By Andrew Young. 
(Hart-Davis, 12s. 6d.) 


New Poems, the PEN’s traditional yearly 
anthology, is nicely complemented this time by 
the Guinness Book of Poetry, covering about the 
same period. There is not much point in expressing 
horror at some of the truly uric stuff that has got 
in. Rather than argue, this reviewer would be 
willing to confirm to any provider of a stamped 
addressed envelope his guesses at the titles of one 
poem in each collection a liking for which would 
appear to be a sure sign of fatty degeneration of 
pretty nearly everything. But a ‘representative’ 
anthology must cater for all educated tastes, in- 
cluding Mr. Waldemar’s, and, having myself 
known sin as a former editor of New Poems, I 
freely forgive Mr. Larkin and the others. 

For both books bulge with worthy and interest- 
ing poems, and have a few really good ones, too, 
such as Thomas Blackburn’s magnificent ‘Lucky 
Marriage,’ in the Guinness Book, which also carries 
vintage Gunns and Fullers. More rewarding, in 
a way, is finding the unexpected. I never thought, 
for instance, to praise a poem by Jon Silkin. But 
his ‘Sacred’ in New Poems shows that he really 
has something. And among good Enright, Fuller, 
Amis, Jennings, Blackburn, Thwaite, etc., let me 
draw your attention, too, to Patric Dickinson’s 
‘On Dow Crag.’ I do not think any particular 
generalisation about the State of Poetry emerges 
from these two collections: but they are both 
indispensable to anyone interested in current 
production. 

Two plays, one in verse and one interspersed 
with verses, ‘specially written for the Third Pro- 
gramme’—and allegories at that. How the heart 
sinks at the prospect! Even Mr. George Barker’s 
name is no certain reassurance, not by any means. 
But whoever shrinks from swinging back this 
black binding for fear of releasing a frightful, or 
at any rate boring, fiend, will be agreeably dis- 
appointed. Light, even playful, though most of the 
verse (and much of the prose) is, it is almost never 
a cover for the frivolous-portentous. Better still, 
the allegory can be forgotten. Whatever the author 
intended, it seems that the stuff of the plays them- 
selves ‘took all his love,/ And not those things that 
they were emblems of.’ However they may have 
sounded on the unskimmable air, great chunks 
are readable and re-readable, and parts are really 
enchanting. 

_ Mr. Heath-Stubbs’s three plays are also either in 
verse, or of a high verse content. Technically, in 
spite of occasional felicities, the best that can be 
given them is a certain pedestrian competence. A 
translation of lines usually attributed to Sappho, 
but here transferred to Homeric times, shows the 
level : 

The moon has set: under the salt salt sea 
The Seven Weepers are gone: 

Midnight is past and time is passing for me, 
I must lie down alone. 


Even apart from the gratuitous salinity, this will 
hardly do, either rhythmically or in mood. The 
Helen play is a reasonable enough piece: the other 
two, which are religious, are spoilt by that tedious 
and inhumane special pleading which so greatly 
contributes to our present-day reluctance even to 
listen to dogma-peddlers. 

Andrew Young takes the taste out of your 
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mouth. In these two long and curious poems the 
poet drifts disembodied. in space and time respec- 
tively, but without the vacuous’ immensities or 
ideological monologues that such a method 
implies. Canon Young speaks of having put a term 
to his admirable short nature poems. But his usual 
unpretentious particularity of observation accom- 
panies him in these’ ghostly wanderings. And, 
above all he maintains the qualities of humility, 
love and honesty which alone can attract to 
religious verse (as to religion itself) the respect 
even of the unconverted. ROBERT CONQUEST 


Great Game 


Madison Avenue U.S.A. By Martin Mayer. (The 
Bodley Head, 25s.) 


‘Tuts is the best book on advertising,’ says 
David (Schweppes-Hathaway Shirt) Ogilvy in 
his pleasingly short foreword. He’s right. It is. 

Someone has at last had the ehergy to tunnel 
under the superficial chrome of American 
advertising and take a steady look at the bits and 
pieces that make it work. Because Mr. Mayer is 
a reporter who is able to marry brilliance with 
integrity, the result is a fascinatingly readable, 
continually instructive study of one of the least- 
known chunks of modern power. Written by a 
layman for laymen Madison Avenue USA gives 
the first completely informed, the first undis- 
torted view of an era of American life that affects 
all our lives every day. 

Here, without the bogeyman whisperings of 
The Hidden Persuaders, are revealed the mores 
and machinations, the mathematical and meta- 
physical concepts that dominate the most 
typically twentieth-century of modern industries 
from its archiepiscopal heights in the Spanish- 
type offices of the high command of J, Walter 


LITERARY DISTRACTIONS 
By R. A. KNOX 15/- net 


“Though almost anybody can. quote, Ronald 

Knox offers us a’more subtle temptation, to quote 

him quoting. ... He has, too, a devastating 

fcoeck of the sudden aside which takes us off 
our guard while we are solemnly contemplating 
the range and depth of his erudition.” 

. 4G. B. Stern in the Sunday Times 


THE NEW GUEST-ROOM BOOK 
Assembled by F. J. SHEED 18/- net 
“Mr Sheed’s collection, like most bedside , 
anthologies intended for desultory reading, is 
entertaining and stimulating and pe to en- ° 
croach a ist deal on the hours of re 
How delightful are the lines ‘To a sli y Older 
Baby’, which, like the other items in = book, 
are are cleverly illustrated by Enrico Arno’s: draw- 
Reminiscences of school days by Ronald 
food Alfred Noyes and others are pleasani 
features of a miscellany compounded of joviality. 
wit, parody, nonsense, goodsense and sentiment.” 
The Scotsman 


LUNACY AND LETTERS 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 12/6 net 


“What the world of letters meeds today is 
another G. K.-Chesterton. ... . Lacking a new 
Chesterton, it is eer that Dorothy Collins, who 
worked with C., has given us in Lunacy 
and Letters a sseiien of some thirty-eight short 
articles pe ag to the London Daily News 
pa = 4 ars ~ yey . ». No Ghesterton 
reader or be-told that these pieces stand the 
test of time very well. Indeed, Chesterton, who 
eschewed the modernism of his day, remains not 
only more modern than most of his contem- 
raries but more modern than most of ours. . .. 
oughtful comment on men and notions on 
books and ideas, is here on almost every page 
expressed in striking paradox or unconventional! 
_ phrases. . . 

Nasu K. Burcer in the New York Times 


SHEED & WARD 
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Thompson to the unsuccessful clangour of media 
salesmen keeping each other’s pecker up in at 
Joe and Rosa’s on Third Avenue. After tracing 
the history of the business from its spacebroking 
beginnings with a Mr. Volney B. Palmer of 
Philadelphia in 1841 he goes on to analyse the 
advertising man in his natural habitat, his 
attempts to make his job into a profession, his 
use Of scientific method to produce better 
answers to his clients’ problems, his ambitions, 
his limitations, his weaknesses, his strengths. 
Early on he says: 
What makes the men in the business love their 
work and spend themselves too’ quickly at it, is 
neither the glamour nor the money. Instead it 
is the great game of advertising and the satis- 
faction of making a personal score in the game. 
Most people .. . think of the game as some- 
thing simple, like spin-the-bottle; actually it 
. is a classic game as complicated as chess. 
What the advertising man loves in his work is 
the constant testing of his efforts, the mysteri- 
ously changing numbers that measure, or seem 
to measure, his success or failure. 

And Madison Aveniie USA probes with nag- 
ging insistence into the written and unwritten 
tules of the game, quotes at length from leading 
players, examines in detail a leading team of 
four, studies the shape of a specific campaign (the 
launching of Ford’s new Edsel), castigates a few 
bad sports, stares in something of a wild surmise 
at the specialists on the touch-lines, frowns wor- 
riedly over involvement in politics, clucks over 
télevision’s future and puts forward some propo- 
sals for improvement that are as intelligent as 
they are brief. 

As the techniques of advertising are better 
understood by its practitioners it assumes, each 
year, an increasingly important role in the body 
economic. The good old days of back-slapping 
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CONSTABLE 


Aden 


SIR 
TOM HICKINBOTHAM 








The first comprehensive book on Aden 
Colony and Protectorate, by a former 
Governor and  Commander-in-Chief, 
whose service in the Port and the Protec- 
torate extended over twenty-five years. 
Sir Tom gives a full survey of the back- 
ground to the present Anglo-Yemeni 
situation. Ilustrated. Map. 21s. 


Love 


in the mist 


life in -a mews house in Kensington; 
exploring London; week-ends in the 
country—and then ‘exile’ to a town. in 
the North (which she came to like). Miss 
Packard is a witty and observant American. 


16s. 
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on golf courses, double brandies-and-soda, the 
Savoy Grill at one and overmuch masonic hearti- 
ness are giving (largely have given) way to a 
new, almost clinical approach watched over by 
horn-rimmed Hamlets with double firsts rather 
than monocled Toby Belches. Mr. Mayer's is 
the first book to chronicle this basic change, to 
point out the seriousness with which the great 
majority of the business conducts itself. 

JOHN METCALF 


Question of Identity 


The Strange Story of Dr. James Barry. By Isobel | 


Rae. (Longmans, 13s. 6d.) 


IsOBEL RAE’s biography of James Barry, the 
Edinburgh MD who became the Inspector- 


General of Army Hospitals in the 1850s and was | 


discovered after death to be a woman, is remark- 


able for its scholarship and also for its clear witty | 
style. Mysteriously connected with the eleventh | 
Earl of Buchan and the Venezuelan patriot, | 


General Miranda, during University days, the 


first woman to graduate MD in Britain became | 


an Army surgeon in 1813. There followed a career 
practised in many parts of the British Empire, 


and even Corfu. Although attributed to in- | 


fluence in high places at the time, most of Barry's 


appointments were characterised by her intense | 


concern for bettering the conditions of the 
soldiers under her care and by an intolerance of 
authority and bumbledom which landed her in 
several Courts of Inquiry and even a Court Mar- 
tial (she was acquitted). Life in these overseas 
stations, of which the book gives such a droll 
account, certainly merited this 
Florence Nightingale approach. ‘Owing to the 
excellence of the medical attention,’ Miss Rae 
writes of an epidemic on a Jamaican post in the 
1830s, ‘only one-seventh of the garrison had died, 
a result which was considered gratifying.’ But 


Barry’s attitude was that of one who just hated | 
human suffering, rather than of one who con- | 
and her 


sciously professed reformist ideas, 
struggles with the authorities were taking place 
actually decades before the post-Crimea reforms 
in the Army Medical Services. At the end of the 


1850s Florence Nightingale was convinced she | 
was the first person ever to have cared for the | 


diet and living conditions of the troops! 


In discussing Barry’s personal life, Miss Rae | 


wisely avoids a Freudian find -the - trauma 
scrabble, for although she’s the first person to see 
the Barry papers in the War Office, nothing is 
known of the early years. Perhaps instead her 


appearance—a slight red-haired figure invariably | 
wearing regulation plumed cocked hat, long | 


spurs and a large sword, and accompanied by a 
coloured servant and a voracious lap-dog which 
consumed her meat ration (she was a vegetarian) 
—gives some indication of her personality. The 
secret of her sex was never completely unknown. 
Of her friendship with Lord Charles Somerset, 
autocratic governor of Cape Colony and brother 
of the future Lord Raglan, one can speculate on 
the scurrilous Cape Town placard which asserted 
‘an immoral relationship’ between the governor 
and the doctor. A few medical orderlies knew 
the truth and a perceptive Army doctor in 
Trinidad suspected it in 1844. That she was a 
woman—and had borne a child—was only dis- 
covered generally after her death in 1865 by the 
Marylebone charwoman who prepared the body 
for burial. A Dickensian touch, the charwoman 
demanded hush-money when reporting the fact. 
Thus her sex became known; the secret of her 
origins and of her child went with her to the 
grave. 

DAVID REES 
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MALTA 
Sacheverell Sitwell 
Tony Armstrong Jones 


“A book whose illustrations share the distinction of 
the text . . . Mr. Sitwell has a subject exactly to his 
measure.” —Datty TELEGRAPH. 49 illustrations. 


405 'net 


THE STUARTS 
A Study in English Kingship 
J. P. Kenyon 
mith oliten 
“The character sketches are shrewd, succinct and 
mordant.”—Tue Spectator. 50 illustrations. 
255 net 


EUROPEAN ARMOUR 
Claude Blair 


The only short general history in print in English, 
covering the period ¢., 1066 to ¢., 1700 and illustrated 
with photographs and specially made. drawings. 
300 illustrations ; 


355 net 


ROME 
Ten? by Peter Quennell 


Faithfully reproduced co!our photographs and an 
absorbingly interesting text make this an ideal 
souvenir or introduction to the beauties of the 
Eternal City. 24 colour illustrations. 


275 6d net 


ROYAL HOMES 
IN COLOUR 
Ivor Brown and A. F. Kersting 


A unique record in text and colour photography of 
all the Royal homes—Windsor Castle, Bucking- 
ham Palace, Sandringham, Balmoral, Kensington 
Palace, Holyroodhouse, Osborne, Hampton Court 
and St. James’s Palace. 24 colour illustrations. 
A Heritage Colour Book 


16s net 


PIETRO ANNIGONI 
Introduction hy. Charles Gammell 


The new edition of this monograph pow includes 
the recent portraits of the Royal Family. 

“I commend Mr. Cammell’s Introduction . . . The 
series of pictures, beautifully reproduced, makes a 
very worthy book.” — THs Connoisseur. 
43 illustrations (3 in co!our). 


30s net 


PRAYERS FOR TODAY 
Edited by the Rev. ]Elphinstone-Fyffe 


Aiming to produce for the young of today “a 
good-looking book which would be a pleasure to 
own or to give,” the Editor has chosen simple 
prayers, themselves directly related to the twenty- 
four adjacent colour illustrations. 


Is net 


The Batsford Book of 
CHILDREN’S VERSE 
Edited by Elixaheth Jennings 


Guided by her own childhood predilections, Miss 
Jennings has chosen poems which, together with 
the complementary colour photographs, will give 
pleasure to parents and children alike. 16 colour 
ilustrations. 


12s 6d net 
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May we suggest 
these books for 


CHRISTMAS 


PUPPETS AND PUPPETRY 
Cyril W. Beaumont 


WATER-COLOUR 
OUT-OF-DOORS 


Francis Russell Flint 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
Henry Carr 


THE HORSE IN ART 
David Livingstone-Learmonth 


HOW TO DRAW ROCKETS 
AND SPACE SHIPS 
Charles Sargeant 


DECORATIVE ART Vol. 48 
Edited by Holme and Frost 
16 colour plates and 540 illustrations 35s. 


MODERN PUBLICITY Vol. 28 
Edited by Frank Mercer 
133 colour and 800 illustrations 45s. 


STUDIO LTD 161 FLEET STREET 














Coming— 


November 28 


THE 


HAPPY WARRIOR 


The story of the greatest 
Englishman of all time. This 
colour picture strip history 
of SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 
will be in great demand this 
Christmas, both for children 
and adults. This is the strip 
story that many have asked 
us to produce in book form. 


Order now from bookseller 
or newsagent 


6/- 


161 FLEET STREET 
HULTON PRESS LONDON, E.C.4 
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Gaiety Girl 


The Glittering Horn. By Pierson Dixon. (Jonathan Cape, 15s.) 

The Oxygen Age. By Hugh Thomas. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 13s. 6d.) 
The Vengeance Trail. By Amelia Bean. (Hamish Hamilton, 16s.) 

A Toy Epic. By Emyr Humphreys. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) 


Tue Empress Theodora is the most unnerving and 


| beastly example in history of the chorus girl who 


married into ermine. Never was there a less likely 
stage-door chappie than Justinian; but for all his 
severity, and for all Theodora’s unblushing antics 
in the circus (see Gibbon’s illuminating footnote), 
the law-giving Emperor would have none but 
Theodora and loved, cherished, clung to her until 
her death. It is his picture of this unamiable 
couple, and particularly his picture of Theodora, 
which gives The Glittering Horn a measure of dis- 
tinction. This novel is cast as the memoirs of a 
certain Photius, the bastard son of Theodora’s 
early circus colleague Antonina. Antonina came 
to court in the wake of Theodora, ensnared and 
married the general Belisarius (who was young 
enough -to be her son), and thus enabled Photius 
to frequent the besequined and ceremonious 
world, foul with the breath of eunuchs and pre- 
lates which Sir Pierson now chronicles in his name. 

Photius also gets away to the wars with Belisarius, 
and there is a fair account of the latter’s Italian 
campaign. There are passages of some interest 
about Justinian’s persecution of the pagans, some 
tart references to theological wrangles and theo- 
cratic personalities of a more than usually absurd 
and despicable nature. But we always come back 
to the colossal figure of the bitch-Empress. 
‘There is nobody so- cruelly respectable as a 
reformed whore,’ remarks one of the more 
sympathetic courtiers, and it is the reformed 
whore who dominates this book. Insatiable of 
power and remorseless in pride; immaculate in 
presence but irremediably defiled by her early life; 
clear in political vision and yet daily misled by 
belated reverence for a charlatan Church; loathing 
men and owing all to a man; as cold and hard as 
the Ravenna mosaic which portrays her, Theodora 
is massively and worthily enthroned by Sir Pierson 
as the eternal Queen of harlotry and hate. 

Hugh Thomas’s second novel, The Oxygen 
Age, is about a young politician (Troilus Plumb) 
who specialises in Defence. Plumb is a sort of 
innocent sophisticate, who is equally happy watch- 
ing a passing-out parade at Sandhurst, getting 
drunk in a night club—or explaining to people at 
lunch about the potentialities of the new horror- 
weapon, the Oxygen Bomb. While he is doing all 
this, some extremely funny things happen to 
Plumb; and though both Plumb himself and the 
manner in which his farcical perambulations are 
described owe much to the novels of Evelyn 
Waugh, there is a vein of original humour through 
which the blood runs strongly. However, when 
Plumb discovers that the Oxygen Bomb is a fraud 
and the moral issue is raised as to whether he 
should speak out for honour’s sake or hold his 
tongue for the party’s, Mr. Thomas gets muddled 
about just how seriously to take this question and 
decides to swamp everything by letting the Rus- 
sians blow up the moon. So the moon is blown up, 
and very wittily too, but everything else is left 
very much in the air, and a feeling of uneasiness, 
as if Mr. Thomas hadn't quite finished his prep, 
lingers on. But for all that, Mr. Thomas has 
a style and uses it: this book, though careless at 
times, is notable for its verbal felicities and an 
unusually educated sense of comedy. 

The Vengeance Trail is a fictitious account of 
the events which led up to the historical fact of 
the Fancher massacre. A rather ill-assorted wag- 
gon train (some waggoners are rough but chaste, 
others altogether unrefined) sets out for California 


—and this means crossing Mormon country. The 
unrefined members of the train lay a trail of rape 
and general misdemeanour, and finally Mormons 
and Indians alike can bear no more. . . . Now, 
this book reads straight and strong: the waggon 
journey is unexpectedly diverting: there is fascin- 
ating play with Brigham Young and his mob of 
Apostles. All the more pity, then, that there has 
to be a Wild-West cliché heroine—a tiresome, 
teenage tomboy, all bottom and spunk, who rides 
like a man and pushes herself into everything. 
(‘Where you go, I go.”) And to crown it all the 
authoress, who shows excellent taste in so much 
else, goes and lets the littlé minx escape, almost 
alone, from an otherwise admirably conducted 
massacre. 

Emyr Humphreys has also got rather involved 
in cliché—Welsh boys growing up and working 
for scholarships in the Thirties. But even in this 
very slight book there is evidence of uncommon 
interest in the subtleties of writing. 

SIMON RAVEN 


The Rise of Russia 


A History of Soviet Russia: Socialism in One 
Country. Vol. I. By E. H. Carr. (Macmillan, 
45s.) 


Mr. Carr’s continuation of his magnum opus on 
the history of Soviet Russia carries the story from 
1923 to 1926. The heroic age of Soviet Russia had 
been preoccupied with the immediate problems 
of the Revolution, with the struggle for economic 
and military survival; and it ended with the 
winding up of the civil war and the estab- 
lishment of NEP. The second period is one of 
consolidation, in the course of which ‘permanent 
revolution’ was at least temporarily discarded, 
Trotsky, its main architect, isolated, and the thesis 
of ‘socialism in one country’ introduced. This was 
the slogan adopted by Stalin in his advance to per- 
sonal dictatorship. The struggle for power was still 
unresolved at the end of 1926, except in so far as 
Trotsky had been roped off by the triumvirate of 
Zinoviev, Kamenev and Stalin. A few years later, 
Stalin was to use some of Trotsky’s internal 
policies with a view to eliminating his colleagues. 
A curious feature of the Revolution, however, was 
that so many of the early leaders survived to cope 
with the dangers of the later period. 

Mr. Carr’s command of Soviet sources is un- 
rivalled. He hoists his flag on the principle that 
the course of events at no time hung on the 
struggle between personalities, and he assures us 
that historians will therefore derive comparatively 
little help from a study of the principal leaders 
and the relations between them. Many will dispute 
this, but no oné can deny that he has made a 
distinguished contribution to our knowledge of the 
era. He has also mastered the terminology of 
the great economic and philosophic debates which 
accompanied the rise of Stalin and the rise of 
Russia as a modern industrial State. And he 
refrains from hindsight knowledge, except per- 
haps in his brilliant assessment of Stalin’s personal 
character. His account of Stalin as the great, but 
essentially unoriginal, executor of revolutionary 
policy is cogent but not fully convincing. Great 
men, of course, like Cromwell and Napoleon, have 
professed that they never knew in advance where 
they would find themselves later. But Stalin? 

DESMOND WILLIAMS 
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CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS’s entertaining reminiscences 


ALONG THE ROAD TO FROME An urbane and discursive account of a Roman 
Catholic’s experiences in education, politics, and other spheres. 17/6 


WHALES AND WHALING . PAUL BUDKER, a member of the Interna- 


tional Whaling Commission, provides new and surprising facts about the whaling industry and the 
life and habits of whales. //lustrated 21/- 


MY GOLDEN ROAD FROM SAMARKAND 


JASCHA GOLOWANJUK describes his fantastic desert escapes during the early days of 
the Russian Revolution. Line decorations 21/- 


‘THE ADMIRALTY REGRETS .. .? WARREN & BENSON 


The grim and controversial story of the ‘‘Thetis” submarine ditine: **A first-rate job of research and 
reporting” —Yorkshire Post. Illustrated 17/6 


PALACE DIARY . STANLEY CLARK, O.B.E. gives an authorised account of 


the Queen’s official engagements, 1947-57. Illustrated, including colour 21/- 


THE NEW FACE OF CHINA . PETER SCHMID’S objective report. 


“Perceptive text and excellent photographs”— Sunday Times Nearly 100 photos 18/- 


ADMIRALTY BRIEF . EDWARD TERRELL O.B.E., Q.C. tetis the re- 


markable story behind the invention of plastic armour, ‘Scorpion’, and the rocket bomb. ///ustrated 21 /- 


725 
Illustrated.G i ift Books 


THE WORLD OF 
BUTTERFLIES 


AND MOTHS 
ALEXANDER B. KLOTS 


‘Splendid illustrations.”°—Observer. “‘A 
definitive work.’’ — Sphere. **Breath- 
taking."’— Field. Nearly 250 specimens 
illustrated (100 in full colour). 11} 9 in. 
63/-. Uniform with ‘Birds of the World,’’ 
**Fishes of the World,”’ etc. 


JESUS LIVED HERE 
PAUL BRUIN 

Photos by Philipp Giegel. ‘‘A marvellous 
book.”°—Church Times. “One of the 
most beautiful books on the Holy Land in 
existence.""—Catholic Herald. 11} 9 
in. 8 colour plates and over 100 photo- 
graphs. 63,-. 


UNDER FULL SAIL 


MORRIS ROSENFELD 


Nearly 200 superb studies of yachting 
subjects by America’s leading marine 
photographer. 11} 9 in. 45/- 


THE ROMANCE of the 
CLIPPER SHIPS 


A de luxe edition with Basil Lubbock’s 
original text and six new colour illustrations 
by Frank Mason, R.I. 21/- 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


GENERAL BOOKS 


The eight titles listed here are 
published in this country for the first 
time. Selected from the most success- 
ful titles of American author-artists, 
they are handsome sturdy books 
containing delightful stories, printed 
in large clear type with brilliant and 
charming illustrations. For young 
children between three and six years 
of age they are the most ideal 
Christmas gift. 


Cote) 


¢ 


OF ALEPPO 


By Clive King 
Illustrated by Giovannetti 


Home On The Range 
By Berta and Elmer Hader 


Brother Alonzo 

By Tom Hamil 
Hinkeldink! 

By Frank Jupo 
The Amiable Giant 

By Louis Slobodin 
Melvin The Mouse Child 

By Louis Slobodkin 

each 12/6 

The Box With The Red Wheels 

By Maud and Miska Petersham 
The Circus Baby 

By Maud and Miska Petersham 
Willie Goes To School 

By Pauline Vinson 

each 10/6 


BEWARE OF THE DOG 


P..L. Giovannetti 


Rat~ 





Forty-plus incomparable caricatures which capture the Essence of 
Dog—wildly improbable animals who nevertheless embody in their 


weird and extravagant contours 


human foibles. 


illuminating commentaries on 
17/6 


MODERN ART 


A PICTORIAL 


Over four years in the making, this hand- 
some volume offers the most complete 
survey of modern art yet published. Over 


ANTHOLOGY 1,000 illustrations covering painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and design have been 
Ed. by Charles McCurdy chosen to document visually the major art 


movements and personalities of the last 
hundred yéars. 48/6 


VOICES IN COURT 


A charming tale of Hamid, a Syrian 
golden hamster who lived long ago 
in Aleppo. Around Giovannetti’s 
delightful drawings of this furry little creature, Clive King 
has wrapped the entertaining tale of Hamid’s sortie into the 
great world beyond his hills. 12/6 





millan. 





MACMILLAN : NEW YORK 


A TREASURY OF THE LAW Ed. by W. H. Davenport 
An anthology of the Bench, the Bar and the Courtroom which 
ranges from Supreme Court Justices to Car! Sandberg, from great 
criminal lawyers of England to. Charles Dickens and Lord Mac- 


48/6 


Available from al! Booksellers 


London Branch 
10 South Audiey Street, London, W.! 











Dickens to Hardy 


The Pelican Guide to English Literature. Edited 
by Boris Ford. Vol. 6. (Penguin Books, 5s.) 


Tuis volume holds together better than its pre- 
decessors because the opening historical essay, 
by G. D. Klingopulos, is of rare wisdom. It keeps 
up so scrupulous a concern for the human realities 
involved at every point of social and literary 
history, its intellectual judgments are so subtly 
balanced, that essentials of most of the subjects 
covered later are lodged in our minds straight 
away. Unlike Marjorie Cox in From Donne. to 
Marvell or Edgell Rickword in From Blake to 
Byron, Mr. Klingopulos does not write potted 
social history (probably impossible for so wide- 
stretching, confusedly growing a period) but 
something nearer ‘history of ideas’—not a recital 
of philosophies, but a social commentary both 
judicious and truly personal. His concern for vital, 
decent life gives edge to his unerring concision: 
he likens the Benthamite idea that ‘selfishness’ 
is what holds societies together to ‘a quarter- 
master distributing emergency rations,’ and he 
criticises Carlyle for ‘remaining content with 
scriptural adjurations to the working man’ and 
lapsing into ‘prussianism, misled by the 
‘emotionalism and vagueness about the working 
man’ that pervaded social thought until the 
‘Marxist phase which began in the eighties.’ 
Mr. Klingopulos quotes at length from many 
seminal books of the period, with comments so 
concentrated that we are truly ‘guided’ to think 
further for ourselves. The way in which his in- 
tellectual thoroughness and humane, individual 
feelings work together recalls the Leslie Stephen 
of the History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century. His chapter on ‘The Literary 
Scene’ is less good: many judgments, like those on 
Meredith’s poetry and on Mrs. Gaskell, sound 





SHEPHERD 
MEAD 


The author who has _ brought 
wealth and happiness to thousands 
in America, now reveals his secrets 
in England in two hilarious books! 
For a modest guinea you can read 
all you need to know (and as much 
as we dare print) about 


How to 

SUCCEED with WOMEN 
without really trying 

and 

How to 

GET RICH in TV 

without really trying 

“Mr. Mead’s humour is American 
of the best sort—and he writes with 
a power that should have Mr. 
Stephen Potter looking apprehen- 


sively to his laurels.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement 


(If you’re strapped for cash, you can get 
either book for half-a-guinea.) 


T. V. BOARDMAN 
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wearily filled in for completeness’s sake. Compare 
his own dictum: ‘only the masterpieces really 
justify the amount of time spent on literary 
studies.’ But here, too, one senses a critic of rare 
intelligence, working in nutshell space. ‘Fre- 
quently the reader is aware of a certain meagre- 
ness and repetitive immobility in Tennyson’s 
words and images, but he submits to the poetry’s 
manner and rhythmic insistence as to a familiar 
hymnoranthem... .’ 

Too many of the other essays apply approved 
terms (‘concreteness,’ ‘irony,’ ‘major’) in great 
detail but with little enhancement of our power 
to understand or to seek out the best. W. W. 
Robson spends many pages destroying, by means 
of the latest critical instruments, some very 
obviously attitudinising poems by Rossetti; and 
Robin Mayhead, on Tennyson, almost parodies 
the tendency to turn critical assessment into an 
end in itself: ‘few people . .. have been able 
confidently to arrive at any really satisfying con- 
clusions as to his exact status.’ 

Among the better essays, Seymour Betsky con- 
tributes thorough summaries of Thackeray’s and 
Trollope’s social content, though one misses a 
criticism of Trollope’s mediocrity of mind such 
as Henry James made in his early Notes and 
Reviews. Quentin Anderson gives a subtle account 
of the ‘web’ of social relations and outlooks in 
Middlemarch (more word of George Eliot’s other 
novels would have served the Guide better). Mr. 
Klingopulos’s Hardy éssay has a paragraph on 
The Return of the Native which is a model of 
criticism attending simultaneously to qualities of 
art and of humanity. 

This Guide is unusually complete in informa- 
tion, with R. K. Webb’s detailed chapter on “The 
Victorian Reading Public, R. G. Cox’s too- 
factual one on the reviews, and Charles Handley- 
Read’s excellent, concentrated essay on Victorian 
architecture, e.g. his account of the socio- 
economic reasons for the terra-cotta vogue. 
Other extra-literary subjects at least as relevant, 
but not always given chapters in this series, are 
painting, music, town planning and education. 

DAVID CRAIG 


The French Effort 


Syria and Lebanon Under French Mandate. By 
Stephen Hemsley Longrigg. (Royal Institute 
of International Affairs: O.U.P., 42s.) 


Tuis is the history of the French part in that 
experiment which was launched by the League 
of Nations after the First World War, by which 
Western Powers were given the ‘trusteeship’ of 
States which were ‘inhabited by peoples not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the strenuous 
conditions of the modern world.’ France was given 
the mandates over Syria and Lebanon; Great 
Britain over Iraq, Palestine and Transjordan. 
After a quarter of a century, the French left; the 
last of their troops moved out in 1946. The British 
connection, converted in the case of Iraq and 
Jordan to a treaty relationship when the mandate 
formally terminated, lasted longer. The Palestine 
mandate was handed back to the United Nations 
in 1948 and the State of Israel emerged out of 
the ensuing struggle. The whole system, covering 
those Arab territories which lie between the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, is over and 
done with. It is the end of an organic relation 
with the peoples of those lands which the Wes- 
tern powers struggled desperately to continue 
and which the. Arabs struggled desperately to 
throw. off. To many in France and the British 
Commonwealth, ‘those twenty-five years of 
tutelage are a story of how we lost the 
power to safeguard ‘rights’ which seemed to be our 
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legitimate inheritance, now snatched from us, Ty 
a growing number of others, it is—and shoul 
be—the beginning of a different and more healthy 
kind of relationship in which the wealth of 
mutual interests which link the Arabs to the rey 
can find a happier expression. 

‘There is exaggeration, often malice, in th 
charges commonly brought against the French 
effort,’ says Brigadier Longrigg. 

It is untrue that their system was one of 
colonisation, and that they were insincere jp 
accepting the burdens of a system specifically 
intended as altruistic. ... The great network 
of French educational work . . . continued 
to make an outstanding contribution to local 
enlightenment. Their scientists, doctors, arche. 
Ologists, scholars, engineers contributed to the 
fabric of the Levant States a quality and volume 
of effort which no local abilities could hope 
to match. 

Perhaps inevitably, the French also wished to 
assert political ‘rights.” It would have bee, 
reasonable to do so, says Brigadier Longrigg, ‘f 
such were accepted as valid by a majority of the 
people. But they were not so accepted, and it 
was the moral.and logical weakness of the French 
position that it based a claim to political 
dominance on voluntarily given past services of 
a wholly different and unpolitical type. .. 
Through error, ‘perhaps self-deception,’ the 
seriously overestimated the degree of popula 
support they enjoyed or would enjoy in Syria 
In the end the Nationalist movement was too 
strong for them; just as, in the rest of the Middle 
East, it proved too strong for the British. 

This book is timely and full of illumination. Itis 
scholarly history; yet its detailed treatment need 
not deter those who seek immediate enlighten 
ment in relation to current affairs. 

MICHAEL IONIDES 


EO wh Doane 


yy 


VOR GEE BBY ENE 


Oldbourne Press § 


MIKE DAVIS . AT THE 


Royal Ballet 


Designed as a worthy record of a great 
company of dancers. Striking and beautiful 
photographs by Mike Davis and articles by 
experts on ballet such as Frederick Ashton, 
Arnold Haskell and Noel Goodwin. Fore- 
word by Dame Ninette de Valois. 25s. 


Seas of Memory 
Capt. Frank Shaw 
The exciting autobiography of a sea captain 
who became the well-known writer of sea 


and adventure stories for Chums. 16s. 


Graig of the Welsh Hills 
Roy Saunders 

The moving and compelling story of a prize 

sheepdog turned rogue and killer. 13s. 6d. 
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portrait. 30s. 


OUR GRACIOUS QUEEN 
By L. A. Nickolls, M.V.O. A beautifully produced 


Diary of the Royal Year, illustrated with over one 
hundred photographs. 12s. 6d. 


BERNARD 
GLEMSER 


The Lieutenant. A 
ning. His “powerful vividly written novel of 
and haunting”* novel of an English war-time 
the Fury family. * Times hero in tough, post-war 
Literary Supplement. 16s. New York. “Excellent.” 
—Evening Standard 15s. 


AVIATION 


No better survey of Air Power, past and present, exists 
than The Air Forces of the World by William 
Green and John Fricker (lavislily illustrated, 6os.), 
while for air-combat thrills, American Aces of 
World War Il, by Edward H. Sims (illustrated, 18s.) 
is recommended by Group Captain “Johnnie” Johnson, 

D.S.O., D.F.C., who writes the foreword. 


THE GAY TWENTIES 


J.C. Trewin, Raymond Mander & Joe Mitchenson 


JAMES 
HANLEY 
An End and A Begin- 


A sparkling decade of Theatre, illustrated with 130 
photographs from the Mander and Mitchenson Theatre 
Collection. Foreword by Noel Coward. BOOK SOCIETY 
RECOMMENDATION. 30s. 


FOR TOMORROW 
WE DIE 


Rex Stout» edits this 
anthology of “culinary” 
crime stories by mem- 
erary faux-pas, is illus- bers of The Mystery 
trated by “Anton”. Writers of America. 

$s. 12s. 6d. 


MANY 
A TRUE WORD 


Denys Parsons’ new 
collection of comic mis- 
prints, howlers and lit- 
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Freya Stark 


ALEXANDER’S 
Tae 


mificent book. It is 


‘A really mag a brilliant 


inspiring account of a journey along J the coast- 


line of Turkey and roughly follows the armies of Alenundes the 


Great. "—Daily Express Ilustrated 30s, net 


November 24th 


Osbert Lancaster 
ETUDES ’57-’58 


This selection from Mr. Lancasterss latest crop o! Pocket Cartoons 
makes one of the most original Christmas cards, gs. net 


December 1st 


Book Society Choice 


Patrick Leigh Fermor 
MANI . 


This splendid journey on foot contracts the 
whole fascination of Greece ancient and modern 
into the provocative area of the Mani. 


Illustrated 18s. net 


Book Society Recommendation 


John Betjeman 
COLLECTED POEMS 


Introduction by Lord Birkenhead 


15s. pet 


JOHN MURRAY 
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Heart-rending Sense 


Steps. By Robert Graves. (Cassell, 30s.) 


RoserT Frost has often read his poetry to full 
houses in a Boston concert hall. On any other 
night it is speakers and orchestras. On this night 
Frost, an unseasonable lyric virtuoso, reading 
naturally and roughly but with a high degree of 
contrivance, slaying them into calls for encores 
and favourite poems. It seems clear that a fair 
proportion even of the more subtle verse has its 
effect on the listeners, and the occasion is quite 
likely to leave a deep impression on someone 
who sees it for the first time. 

These occasions flow naturally from the 
character of Frost’s verse—and from a whole 
kind of poetry. It is Robert Graves’s kind, and 
this new book is a reminder of his view that the 
only alternatives are shameful. He believes in a 
poetry which is ‘sense; good sense; penetrating, 
often heart-rending sense,’ and though he is an 
enemy of declamation, of any sort of verse and 
circuses, the poetry he likes could be publicly 
performed, as it is with such aplomb in Boston, 
and would flourish in performance because of 
the good sense it contains. He says in this book 
how much he admires Frost himself, of course, 
and how much he hates the Cantos of Pound— 
they are ‘vaudeville,’ 

a random sequence of sighs, coos, Bronx cheers, 
rhetorically garbled scraps of history, quota- 
tions from foreign tongues, falsetto screams and 
indecent eructations. 
The Cantos are not a poetry of hunches ‘checked 
by common sense,’ that’s to say, and their success 
is just One more vagary in the highbrow search 
for ‘major’ significance. Each letter of Steps 
indicates the different kinds of writing in the 


by SYDNEY BLOW 
In this book are giants by the score— 
Beerbohm Tree 


whose name evoked hilarity in the ser- 
vant’s hall 


Dame Madge Kendal 
with her husband, Willie, going through 
the hoop or being prayed for at rehearsals— 
‘O, God, teach my husband, William 
Kendal, how to act!’ 








loyd and 
The Bishop of Salisbury 
surely the prototype of a jest form. 
Jimmy Welch 
nimble and nimble-witted, hiding from the 
milkman inside the roll-top desk. Most 
significant, of course, is this actor-manager’s 
story of the rise of 
Hilda Trevelyan 
his wife, to be Barrie’s ‘incomparable 
Wendy’. His new book will make many a 
ghost walk, but, more often than not, with 
a huge laugh on its face. 
Price 21s. net. 


CHAMBERS 




















book, but it is this talk about poetry, and the 
new poems themselves, which matter far more 
than anything else, though any antiquarian, and 
anyone with an aversion to metre, will no doubt 
find plenty to prefer. 

It is true that, as he talks on about poetry, a 
certain unpleasantness sometimes comes up—as 
in the sarcasms about other writers like Eliot, for 
example, where the effect, astonishingly, is almost 
one of envy or pique. The tone he takes with 
the audiences whom he is telling about poetry 
and who have helped to pay for the writing of 
the book can get a little unpleasant, too: the in- 
feriority of Smith girls to Spanish peasants may 
be very great, but it can’t carry this amount of 
grizzled condescension. These bits of barnacle 
don’t do much to hold him up, however. The 
things he has to say about poetry, tucked away 
as they are in the general parcel, would mark 
him out as a man of rare if inflamed authority 
even if he had never been known to write a line 
of verse. His opinions are as manly and sincere 
and natural and shrewd as the poems are them- 
selves. Even his sense of contemporary reputa- 
tions will come to seem much less eccentric than 
it may do to some people now. If eccentric is 
the word for Pound, in fact, it will hardly do 
for Graves. And it seems a very lucky thing that 
he should now be a major influence, if he would 
excuse the expression, with several of the most 
gifted younger writers in this country. If he has 
any doubt about the respect in which he is held, 
he has only to look at their poems. 

The score of poems in Steps have his usual 
range and uncover once again his extraordinary 
staying-power : there are poems which must be as 
good as any he has done. ‘The Christmas Robin’ 
is one very characteristic success. It is a delicate 
poem, but one which could sustain itself perfectly 
in Boston. 

The snow of February had buried Christmas 

Deep in the woods, where grew self-seeded 

The fir-trees of a Christmas not yet known, 

Without a candle or a strand of tinsel. 
It seems to be a poem about the future which 
older people see. An elderly couple stop in the 
woods and imagine a warm family gathering 
among the Christmas trees. The intimations 
change, twisting the robin into something new 
and sinister, and the fourth verse is a marvellous, 
cold, alarming end. 

But he knew better, did the Christmas robin— 

The murderous robin with his breast aglow 

And legs apart, in a spade-handle perched : 

He prophesied more snow, and worse than snow. 

Of the rest of the book, part is simply his 
bread and butter, as I think he would admit. 
Most of this is rambling and careless, though 
there are occasional lively passages: an amusing 
story about three Majorcans who are conned into 
travelling to the Regent Palace to testify in one 
of those mixed-up divorces which do duty as the 
bullfights of the Anglo-Saxons, and a devastating 
account of Sir Herbert Read’s taxing book The 
Nature of Literature. One or two of the histori- 
cal excursions have a learned charm, though in 
general he might have asked himself how much 
on end of this sort of writing the reader is likely 
to be able to bear: 

Theano, like Hecuba, is described as a 
daughter of Cisseus the Thracian; probably 
meaning that they were Aeacans from the 
Locrian city of Abdera in Thrace, named after 
Patroclus’s brother Abderus, 

As for his matrilineal contentions, the talk 
about Amazons and goddesses, it seems to me on 
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this showing that the tongue-in-cheek way jp 
which he makes his more shocking remarks jg 
never wholly absent from his most intense pas. 
sages—which must be taken seriously if the whole 
undertaking is not to fall to the ground. There 
is an air of teasing us, challenging us to dis. 
believe him, taking it out on us perhaps for not 
sufficiently appreciating the poetry which is his 
main interest. Very often, I’m bound to say, these 
speculations look like Graves’s own form of 
vaudeville. (They certainly have their ‘scraps of 
history,’ ‘quotations from foreign tongues.’) Many 
good poets have had hypotheses like this; in 4 
world in which the normal practice of poetry 
has itself become unseasonable they may have 
their protective or permissive uses. With Pound 
it has gone down disastrously into the bone. With 
Graves it never gets beyond the edges of his 
creative work, in which he keeps up a very 
different set of standards. His interest in myth, 
with all its screeds and surprises, may have been 
useful to his poetry. ‘Heart-rending sense’ js 
something else again. 

KARL MILLER 


It’s a Crime 


Hide My Eyes, By Margery Allingham. (Chatto 
and Windus, 13s. 6d.) A murderer rather like 
Neville Heath, and a woman who loves him likea 
mother; the engaging Mr. Campion and some 
neatly characterised young things; and a most 
ingenious plot. But the book’s great, gripping 
virtue is its Dickensian love for London, and its 
Dickensian gusto: they give an extra dimension 
toa splendid thriller. 

Undiplomatic Exit. By John Sherwood. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) Vivid, verisimilitudin- 
ous bumping-off of British ambassador in Arab 
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‘this book 
is different 


My Life wits 
a Brahmin 
Family 


LIZELLE REYMOND 


... It communicates without any attempt 


to prosetylize, the aspirations and the spirit- 
ual discoveries which its author came to 
share with her Hindu companions and 
teachers; and it does so with a certain 
homely eloquence’ G. M. CARSTAIRS, The 
Listener. 


momieininiatatalatalale late ieialululeulelalale lalate tatetetetete tetas a tele 


‘her skilful creation of atmosphere and 
vivid pen pictures make this an absorbing 


tale’ EVENING NEWS. 
(18s.) 
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Left: Life with ten children 


“The story of a great adventure, 
undertaken in a spirit of gaiety and 
courage, and displaying on every page 
a wonderful sense of values.” — 

Anne Cuthbert of Housewife in her 
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BOOKS OF DISTINCTION 


English Country Houses. Late Georgian 1800-1840 Christopher Hussey, C.B.E. £6 6s 
‘A work of impeccable scholarship, presenting in great detail with superlatively well-printed 





illustrations twenty-two notable country houses of the period.’—Oxford Mail. Nearly 500 : is 3 3s. 6d. 
photographs. Also in this lavishly illustrated series. Mid-Georgian, 1760-1800 £6 6s. Foreword to this book I 

Garden Design Sylvia Crowe £2 12s. 6d 
‘An impressive and beguiling masterpiece by a distinguished landscape artist . . . covers the THE 





whole ground thoroughly, taking in private gardens, geoments, factory and school gardens.’— 
illustrated London News. 9% illustrations. 


English Gardens Open to the Public A. G. L. Hellyer Ws. 





ABBEY THEATRE 


=== SORORITIES III IIIT 
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‘To. those who seek guidance or inspiration in garden design this elegant album should bring t Gerard Fay 
) lasting pleasure.’ —Countryside. Over 300 photographs. { **A quite fascinating piece of documentation .. . Family tradi- 
Britain’s Nature Reserves E. M. Nicholson 30s. } tion, access to papers and an expert knowledge of theatricai 
An eye-opener . . . we could have no better qualified guide to these regions than the author | ¢ affairs equip him to present a vivid picture of the Abbey's early 
npt The work is illustrated by sixty-five expertly chosen photographs. —Coming Events. | days.” —Glasgow Herald. Wiustrated 2\s 
rit- Curious Naturalists Dr. Niko Tinbergen 35s. | } ‘ 
to hire . aes, a. qnciins es of the world of wasps, bees, birds, PRINCESS—N EW YORK 
moths, and butterflies.".—Daily Mirror. pp. photographs. . 
and ; ’ Joe Richards 
fain “epee we forage gece hope for the town gardener than I ever dre = } The story of one man’s rescue of a princess among boats. 
pe 3 : a | . . . . 
he possible. —¥. SACKVILLE Wast in the Observer. 39 photographs.” j and the whirlwind love affair which followed—a_ book ol all 
, ‘ iev P jas, caulking 
GI (ipability Brown Dorothy Stroud New Edition £3.35. | eye ae a those Mae ee ern gaia 
A documented study of the most celebrated English landscape architect of the eighteenth century } tac ing are the on y t Ings in ie at rea y matter. 
to whom we own the conception of ‘natura!’ design. 66 ilfustrations. | Iltustrated 2\s. 
and . 
lambeth Palace C. R. Dodwell 35s. } 
ping The Archbishop of Canterbury says in the preface: ‘Concise and definitive history . . . a most } SAINTS AND OU RSELVES 
satisfying survey. I would warmly commend it.’ 24 collotypes. THIRD SERIES . 
Jnglish Country Houses Open to the Public Christopher Hussey C.B.E. 30s. | | More —— a By a cheese, he — 1 
‘A wonderfully complete record of the English genius from the Middle Ages to the present day. | } that appeal to them most, explain why. -— 
Contains 300 illustrations of 119 principal homes.’—Times Weekly Review. y pr : t 
j prices are net j 
| 
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country at Suez-time. Elegantly written, intelli- 
gently exciting piece by one of the very best of the 
death-and-diplomacy boys. 

Dreadful Summit. By Stanley Ellin. (Boardman, 
12s. 6d.) A sixteen-year-old’s first experiences of 
sex and sudden death in one New York night— 
powerful, readable piece of violence in Catcher in 
the Rye idiom. 

Murder on their Minds. By George Harmon 
Coxe. (Hammond, 12s. 6d.) This workmanlike 
American author handles such conventional 
formule as the newspaperman chasing a hunch 
with great skill and resource: the missing papers 
are found and the murderer unmasked in a brisk, 
plausible tale of detection and pursuit. 

One Step from Murder. By Laurence Meynell. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) There is some unconvincing 
love-stuff and one gob-stopping coincidence but 
the little bit of blackmail is all too plausible, and 
murder looms up effectively in an almost Arnold- 
Bennett-like scene from English provincial life. 

The Doomsters. By John Ross Macdonald. 
(Cassell, 12s. 6d.) Long, meticulously plotted 
Californian piece about a runaway from a looney 
bin, the murders that follow his escape, and the 
Marlowe-ish private eye who sorts it out. 

The Stairway. By Ursula Curtiss. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) Model story of suspense 
by a past-mistress. Did the nasty husband fall 
downstairs or was he pushed? By pretty wife, or 
puddingy companion? Utterly convincing little 
classic of blackmail, fear and suspicion. 

Obsession. By Tom Gurr and H. H. Cox. (Mul- 
ler, 15s.) Precious little literary merit in this not 
very fictionalised reconstruction of the murder 
committed in New Zealand in 1954 by two intel- 
ligent and good-looking adolescent girls—the 
nearest thing for thirty years to the Loeb-Leopold 
classic. But it sticks close to the facts and the diary 





The Latest in Crime— 


CHRISTOPHER BUSH 

THE CASE OF THE RUNNING MAN 
Ludovic Travers investigates the murder 
of a wealthy connoisseur. ‘“‘For sophis- 
ticated palates.,—HARRY GREEN 
(Western Mail). IIs. 6d. 


WINTHROP GOODMAN 
A KILLING IN THE MARKET 
An exceptionally lively thriller concerning 


a fabulous international coup attempted 
on Wall Street. Ios. 6d. 


KENNETH HOPKINS 

THE FORTY-FIRST PASSENGER 

A fast-moving mystery novel, about a 
coach tour that promised to be restful 
but wasn’t, by the author of She Died 
Because. 10s. 6d. 


JOHN BUDE 
A TWIST OF THE ROPE 


A mystery story of murders past and 
present by an author notable for “the 
realism and authenticity of his provincial 
settings and characters.” Ios. 6d. 
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entries, which are horribly fascinating, and the 
book is clamorously readable in consequence. 

And be a Villain. By Joanna Cannan. (Gol- 
lancz, 12s. 6d.) and Death in Russian Habit. By 
‘Sea-lion’ (John Long, 12s. 6d.) Strictly for sahibs. 
Miss Cannan’s detective story would be a joy were 
it not for her odious superiority about the 
secondary-school superintendent and his struggle 
towards gentility, and ‘Sea-lion’s’ admirable guide 
to Moscow, disguised as a—very good—detective 
story, is too self-conscious about how decent the 
British are and how, the nicer the other breeds, 
the nearer to being British. 

The Man Who Came Back. By John Bryan. 
(Faber, 15s.) In one chapter alone are such 
implausibilities as a London pub that does ‘venison 
damn well. Also wild duck with orange salad...’ 
and a Soviet diplomat in good standing who quite 
casually, over lunch, blows the gaff to some FO 
secret policeman about the under-the-counter 
activities of a fellow-Communist. There is a central 
good idea in the book—the return of a sort of 
Burgess-Maclean figure, with a peace offer—but it 
is obfuscated by preposterously idiotic detail and 
made unpalatable by too many references in the 
tight-lipped dialogue to ‘a very gallant lady.’ 
This once promising author seems to have spent 
too much time since his first success on a diet of 
Dornford Yates and Ian Fleming, and still has 
hand-made shoes on the brain. 

Ordeal by Innocence. By Agatha Christie. 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) There she sits, bless her, spinning 
her web, untroubled by any need for plausibility or 
prose style, aware that to thousands of ladies of her 
own age hers is the only name that comes to mind 
in the crime section of the seaside circulating 
library. A dashing bad hat, convicted of murder, 
dies in gaol—and then his alibi is proved. Who 
sold the fascinating Jacko down the river—and 
who was foolish enough to introduce to Miss 
Christie amnesia’s artful aid? 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 


Picture Books 


A NEw journal of the graphic arts has led off with 
its first highly decorated number. It is called 
Motif, it costs a pound—less by yearly subscrip- 
tion—and will come out twice a year. Its editor, 
Ruari McLean, is a typographer and this issue is 
so stacked with pretty types, coloured papers, 
blown-up engravings and the like that it comes 
near to guying its own intentions. But the text, 
once you fight your way through, is excellent, and 
it is a relief to see a journal which will apparently 
continue without advertisements of any kind. 
Another notable art production is Heads, Figures 
and Ideas, by Henry Moore, published by George 
Rainbird. The chalky texture of the sketches and 
annotations is admirably caught by the photo- 
lithographic process. This sumptuous book, with 
comments—of which there might have been more 
—by the artist, is reasonably priced at £10. 

The attentions of Sacheverell Sitwell and Tony 
Armstrong Jones have given an account of Malta 
(Batsford, 40s.) which might almost be enough by 
itself (perhaps not) to soothe that angry island. 
The latter has also brought out on his own an 
equally soothing, fashionably atmospheric por- 
trait of London (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 30s.). 
The touch is very personal in its way—a London 
of chars, debs, tattooists, a peering Bratby in 
Greenwich,’ Randolph Churchill pensive out- 
side the Ritz. The fuzzy outlines are overdone, 
perhaps, though there is a beautiful picture of 
Lady Docker as a blurred Edwardian Snow 
Queen. Methuen have produced, at 4 guineas, a 
portrait of Paris in which the historical outlines 
are altogether more violent. So are the pictures, 
which make compulsive viewing from Clovis for- 


ward to Zizi Jeanmaire and the relatively blood. 
less General de Gaulle. 

Two more books (17s. 6d. each) in the splendid 
Rathbone series are The Story of Music, by 
Benjamin Britten and Imogen Holst, and The 
Story of Evolution, by Sir Julian Huxley. The 
writing is clear and natural and the stories are 
set off, sometimes even told, by a collage of taste. 
ful and inventive illustrations. 

Fastidiously presented by Gaberbocchus (at 
18s.) on fine white card, Miss Stevie Smith’s little 
sketchbook, Some Are More Human Than 
Others, is awfully like something done for an 
artistic analyst. 

‘I could eat you,’ says a girl, hugging a spread. 
eagled owl to her bosom. 
‘I am not without friends in high places,’ says 
an immensely supercilious cat. 
‘I loved and am loved,’ says some sort of 
gargoyle, crouching. 
This is a private world and all the more intriguing 
in that our welcome to it is so uncertain. Mr 
André Francois offers another wordless instalment 
of his art in The Half-Naked Knight (André 
Deutsch, 16s.). He seems to be someone who can 
draw almost all the way from Steinberg to George 
Grosz and still make the same kind of jokes. All 
kinds of jokes, for two decades, have gone into 
The New Yorker Album of Sports and Games 
(Hamish Hamilton, 30s.). And all kinds of bril- 
liance from Addams and Arno. 

Sports and Games on a dizzy philosophical 
plane might be the base man’s description of 
Kama Kala—Some Notes on the Philosophical 
Basis of Hindu Erotic Sculpture, by Mulk Raj 
Anand (Charles Skilton, 7 guineas).’The friezes 
and figures are extraordinarily fine. And the 
blend of high-minded text and enthusiastic pos- 
tures is irresistible. The textbook for a really 
happy Christmas. 








T. E. Lawrence 


The Search for the Absolute 


by Jean Beraud Villars 
Translated by Peter Dawnay 


“The real quality of his extraordinary personality 
comes across, fascinating and bewildering, in a way 
which neither Liddell Hart’s sympathetic book nor 


Aldington’s calculated attack could achieve. 
Soldier, scholar, writer, an uncompromising 
individualist, Lawrence will always remain some- 
thing of an enigma, but this is not to deny the value 
of M. Villars’ book which is objective and full of 
insight.” —-OxForD Matt. Demy 8vo. 30s. net 


Of Those Alone 


by Robert Hutton 


A sobering account of a man’s struggle against the 
handicaps of alcoholism and homosexuality, told 
with humour and a penetrating power of observa- 
tion, it is at times tragic and at times intensely 
amusing. Large Crown 8vo. 18s. net 


Bugles for 
Beiderbecke 


by Charles H. Wareing 
& George Garlick 


Bix Beiderbecke, the greatest of all white jazz 
trumpeters, shot across the history of jazz like a 
meteor. The colourful story of his life is here told 
for the first time. Including a comprehensive 
discography. Crown 8vo. 255. net 


Sidgwick and Jackson 
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MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
DICTIOQNARTES 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 





1957 copyright printing. The finest general-purpose dictionary 
of the English language, with the largest vocabulary of any. 
In many subjects the entries are the work of internationally 
renowned specialists in those subjects; the information is 
therefore wholly accurate and, in numerous cases, of encyclo- 
paedic fullness. 3,350 pages. 600,000 vocabulary entries. 
Thousands of illustrations. World Gazetteer. Biographical 
Dictionary... Synonyms and Antonyms. Full Etymologies. 
£15 15s. net, in one or two volumes 
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Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 
Abridged directly from the great New International, thus 
maintaining the same high standard of scholarship. 1,230 
pages. Over 125,000 entries. 2,300 illustrations. SOs. net 
(Thumb indexed style 60s. net) 





Webster’s Biographical Dictionary 
Biographies of over 40,000 men and women, both historical 
and contemporary, from all countries and from all walks of 
life. Thumb Index. 1,736 pages. 90s. net 


Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms 
Full vocabulary of synonyms, with the precise distinctions 
between them. illustrated by quotations from standard 
authors. 944 pages. 63s. net 


Order from any bookshop. Prospectus available post- 
OMB free from the publishers: G. BELL & SONS Lid., 
] York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 
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ALPHA BOOKS 
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Each with 80 plates, 16 in colour, informative in- 
troduction, notes, bound in white clo th, 104” x 74" 


Price 18/6 each 
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India’s Most Dangerous Hour 


The War against Japan. Volume II 
by S. WOODBURN KIRBY 


The second of five volumes of the inter-service history 
of the war in the Far East. It tells of the loss of Burma 
in 1942, leaving India open to the threat of invasion, 
and shows how this threat was finally overcome and the 
foundations laid for the victories which were to follow. 
Ilustrated with photographs, maps and sketches. 

55s. ( posi 2s.) 


The British Railway 
Locomotive 1803-1853 


Anyone who continues to cherish his boyhood love of 
trains cannot fail to be attracted by this booklet, which 
gives a brief pictorial history of the first fifty years of 
steam locomotion. There are 32 plates, each with a 
descriptive note. 3s. 6d. { pust 4d.) 


Nelson and Bronte 
by GEORGE G. P. NaAIsH 


A souvenir booklet produced by the National Maritime 
Museum to mark the bicentenary of Nelson's birth. lt 
includes a short biography, a description of the Nelson 
relics at Greenwich, and 24 pages of plates reproducing 
paintings and other items of interest connected with his 
3s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


life and career. 





The Border 


Another in the series of Forestry Commission guides to 
the National Forest Parks. Beautifully Wlustrated, the 
guide includes much that is of interest to the rambler, 
the bird watcher, the amateur botanist and geologis'. 

5s. ( posi 6d.) 


History of the R.A.F. 
1939-1945 


In three volumes. Each 13s. 6d. (post 1s. 3d.) 
Complete set in Air Force Blue presentation box. 
40s. 6d. ( post 2s. 6d.) 





From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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SPREADING SHARE-OWNERSHIP 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IT is always being said that the 
Government favours spreading 
share-ownership more widely and 
that the Prime Minister likes the 
idea of the unit trust movement 
as an agency in building up a 
property-owning democracy, but 
so far the Conservative leaders 
have been very careful not to 
repeat the mistake made by the 
authors of the Labour pamphlet 
on superannuation, which was to 
suggest jumping on the Stock Exchange band- 
wagon. I only hope that no one in the Govern- 
ment is behind the extraordinary plan put out 
by ‘Aims of Industry’ to encourage ‘investment 
by wage-earners and salaried staff.’ The plan, 
however, has been submitted to the Treasury who 
have ‘indicated’ that they are prepared to relax the 
regulations necessary to carry it out. I fear that 
some high official may have blundered. 

Briefly, the scheme proposes that a ‘sponsoring’ 
industrial company should form and finance a so- 
called ‘shop’ company to buy on the Stock 
Exchange the registered shares of its own or any 
other ‘sponsoring’ company. The ‘shop’ company 
(a private company limited’ by guarantee) should 
then convert these registered shares into bearer 
units of small denomination and sell them for 
cash to the company employees, as it were, over 
the counter, at prices equivalent to the current 
market price quoted on the Stock Exchange. The 
bearer units or certificates carry dividend coupons 
and as dividends are usually paid after deduction 
of tax at the standard rate the ‘shop’ company will 


immediately refund to the worker any relief of 
tax to which he is entitled. The Treasury and the 
Inland Revenue have apparently agreed to all these 
remarkable facilities. Ordinarily bearer certifi- 
cates have to be deposited at a bank, but these can 
be handed over the counter at the works canteen 
and put in the worker’s kitchen cupboard at home 
with the packet of- tea. The great advantage, it is 
claimed, for the worker-investor is that he can buy 
an equity interest in an industrial company with- 
out the fuss of going to a bank or a stockbroker, 
and that the bearer certificates are transferable 
without stamp duty (which has in fact been paid 
by the sponsoring company) and without transfer 
documents; but of course he cannot sell them on 
the Stock Exchange; he can dispose of them 
privately or sell them back at the current market 
price to the ‘shop’ company from whom he 
bought them. It is all very simple and very cut 
and very dried, but what, in practice, will happen? 
As the sponsoring industrial company has to pay 
the high rate of 6 per cent. stamp duty on the 
shares it converts to bearer form it will not be 
very interested in selling anything but its own 
shares to its own employees. The worker-investor 
will therefore be putting his nest-egg in one basket. 
If he is ever thrown out of work by his company 
and wishes to sell his shares, that will be the time 
when they are down in the market and worth 
perhaps half what he gave for them. It seems a 
queer way of. introducing the charms of equity 
investment to the small investor. But perhaps the 
‘Aims of Industry’ organisation is simply trying 
to make the worker realise how risky business can 
be. If so it should be more frank about it, and 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


NEW RECORD IN EARNINGS 





RECORD earnings for the third successive year were 
reported by Sir Ivan Stedeford, K.B.E., Chairman of 
Tube Investments Limited, in his annual statement 
circulated with the accounts to stockholders on 
November 13. 

Trading profits, at £12,579,000 after depreciation, 
were, Sir Ivan said, £605,000 more than in the previous 
year. Difficulties had not been lacking, but some 
Divisions and companies more than made good what 
others suffered, and, in the end, sales were increased 
by over £8 million. The increased dividend would be 
paid out of earnings of a little under 70%. 

The first 12 months of working in double harness 
with the Reynolds Metals Company of America, in 
the jointly-owned company Reynolds TI Aluminium 
Ltd., had been very satisfactory, although it was a 
hard year with profits lower. The new company had 
acquired an interest in Venesta Ltd., U.K. producers 
of aluminium foil, and was now producing foil stock. 

The Electrical Division had an excellent year, 
records in output and profits being achieved by the 
Simplex Electric Company, which claimed at least 
80% of the home spin dryer market. Good results 
were anticipated for its new Creda “Mercury” cooker, 
with its many advanced features. 

The diversity of uses of TI’s precision tubes, and 
the ever-widening range of its fabricated components, 
contributed to the best year yet recorded by the Steel 
Tube Division. Much of its present range was not 
made at all ten years ago, or then represented a frac- 
tion of the business. TI’s growing contribution to 
nuclear engineering was beginning to show a return. 

Another good year was enjoyed by the Engineering 
and General Divisions: sales generally advanced well, 
with the emphasis on heavier plant. Important orders 
had come from the U.S., Russia, India, Brazil, British 
Guiana, and South Africa. 


While overall sales of U.K. cycles dropped to a 
still lower level, TI’s own were practically maintained, 
but competition and home restrictions resulted in the 
considerable turnover contributing little to profits. 
The plan for concentrating TI’s cycle production was 
nearing completion; and the acquisition of the Wright 
Saddle Company and Sun Cycle & Fittings Company 
had taken the Division nearer to self-sufficiency. 

The year for the Iron & Steel Division started well 
but the malaise which infected the world steel industry 
made its effect felt. Sales, nevertheless, just exceeded 
those of the previous year, and earnings remained 
much the same. 

Decisions had been reached with TI’s Indian part- 
ners to double the capacity of Tube Products of India 
Ltd. by installing a second ERW tube mill; a mill for 
cold rolling strip was also being added. TI Cycles of 
India Ltd. would also soon double capacity, and it was 
planned to produce cycle saddles, chains and lamps 
in India. A half interest had been taken in Ceylon 
Cycle Industry Ltd. of Colombo, which was laying 
itself out to supply the island’s requirements of 
bicycles. 

Simplex (South Africa) Pty. Ltd. had merged on a 
50/50 basis with the South African company of W. T. 
Henley’s Telegraph Works under the name, Henley- 
Simplex Africa (Pty.) Ltd. Extensions to works were 
in hand and additional products would be made. TI 
had acquired the Technical Construction Company 
Ltd., engaged in welded fabrications, Tubemakers of 
Australia had a fine record year; but Standard Tube 
& TI Ltd., of Ontario, had come through a period of 
reduced demand. 

It might have been expected, Sir Ivan added, that 
difficulties and competition in overseas markets would 
have been reflected in the volume of TI’s direct 
exports. This had not happened. Although prices 
plumbed the lower levels, TI maintained its share. 
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cell the worker plainly what risks he is running 
when he ventures his savings on the widely 
fluctuating Stock Exchange and in one share. 

If the spreading of share-ownership is to be 
encouraged it can only be done safely by allowing 
the small investor to spread his risks as easily as 
the big investor. He can, of course, do this by 
buying the shares of an investment trust or the 
units of a unit trust. The varying portfolios of 
the different unit trusts are published and provide 
an investment spread to suit almost every taste, 
What is more, several of the unit trust manage- 
ments allow the small investor to buy. their units 
by instalments. One group produced a ‘thrift plan’ 
by which small savings can be paid into a savings 
account at regular intervals and converted into a 
unit of the trust when there is sufficient money in 
the account to pay for one. Another group has 
arranged for its units to be sold over the counters 
of Scottish banks. The only snag, as I have said 
before, is that the unit trusts have to make a profit 
and charge management fees or dealing commis- 
sions or both, which makes this form of risk- 
spreading more expensive to operate than direct 
Stock Exchange purchases. If the Government 
really wants to encourage share-ownership it 
would abolish the 2 per cent. stamp duty, and 
if it is really keen to assist the small investor it 
would run its own unit trusts without a profit- 
making charge. 

The alternative to Government action would be 
for members of the Stock Exchange to form an 
official Stock Exchange Unit Trust and sell the 
units, if possible, over the counters of the banks. 
It is worthy of mention that the New York Stock 
Exchange has actually encouraged its members to 
provide facilities for the collection of small savings 
at regular intervals and their investment in any 
stock chosen by the savers. This, of course, does 
not provide for risk-spreading, and it is not so 
sound a behaviour for the small investor as buying 
a unit in a unit trust. 

] am surprised to see that a well-known hire- 
purchase finance house, BOWMAKERS, in which 
Lloyds Bank has a 25 per cent, interest, is actually 
proposing to lend an investor 75 per cent. of the 
cost of any Stock Exchange purchase, provided it 
approves of the security and provided that it is 
not sold within three months. This is surely the 
wrong way to go about encouraging share- 
ownership. What is the point of refusing to allow 
the sale of the security under three months if the 
investor finds out that he has bought a dud, not 
having had any help from Bowmakers in making 
his choice of investment? Buying one or two 
shares in the Stock Exchange is always a risky 
business and to encourage the small investor to 
do so by lending him three-quarters of the cost 
when he knows nothing about risk-spreading and 
Stock Exchange fluctuations is merely making it 
easier for a fool to part with his money. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE gilt-edged market remains out of popular 

favour. With some good and some bad com- 
pany reports industrial shares have been mixed, 
but the ‘undertone’ has been firm and the French 
blocking of European free trade has not yet be- 
come a market issue. In fact, no serious threat to 
the ‘bull’ market in equities has yet developed. 
The greatest activity has been seen in the new 
issues which have lately been rather cheaply 
priced. I referred last week to WILKINS AND 
MITCHELL, now 2s. 9d. premium. This week deal 
ings opened in E. GOMME (makers of G-Plan furn! 
ture) at 2s. premium and the stags have gone all 
out for the issue of 5s. ordinary shares at IIs. of 
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JOHN HARVEY AND SONS, the Bristol wine mer- 
chants and distributors of the famous Bristol 
Cream sherry. There has been a big increase in 
wine-drinking in this country since the war and 
Harvey's profits (subject to tax) have more than 
doubled in the last four years. The company has 
also a large Overseas business, the most important 
being in North America, and is planning to open 
up new markets in South America and elsewhere. 
The estimated profits for the year to February 
next will enable a dividend of 15 per cent. to be 
paid with an earnings cover of about three times. 
The yield at the issue price of IIs. is 6.8 per cent. 
(and also on the preference offered at 20s. 6d.) 
and a premium of 2s. 6d. is not impossible. The 
‘stag’ May not get many shares out of these heavily 
over-subscribed issues, but he must get a great 
deal of fun. 


Unilever and Philips Lamps 


The French threat of a closed European shop 
has brought some investment inquiry for the 
equities of companies already manufacturing in- 
side the common market of the six countries. 
PHILIPS LAMPS, of Holland, have already been 
recommended in this column. Investors can fol- 
low their fortunes through the quarterly reports. 
In the first six months of 1958 sales were about 
10 per cent. up and the profit margin rose from 
11.7 per cent. to 124 per cent. of sales before 
taxation, and from 5.8 per cent. to 5.9 per cent. 
after taxation. The big improvement occurred in 
the second quarter when sales increased by 28 per 
cent. The annual turnover of this world-wide elec- 
trical manufacturing and trading company is in 
excess Of FI. 3,000 millions (say £300 million), 
having increased fivefold in the last ten years. At 
75s. for the F1.10 shares the yield on the basis of 
the 14 per cent. dividend (covered 2.3 times) is 
only 3.45 per cent., but a dividend increase can be 
expected. UNILEVER complicates things for the 
investor by adopting a policy of scrip issues 
instead of straight dividend increases. It has just 
declared a one-for-four bonus and as scrip issues 
in Holland are subject to income tax, the share- 
holders of the Dutch company are to get a special 
interim dividend to help pay for that tax. As the 
shareholders in the Dutch and British companies 
are entitled to equivalent payments, Unilever Ltd. 
also. get two interim dividends which total 
2s, 1.2d. and are to have the total payment for the 
year raised by 8.4d. to 4s. 2.4d. (against 3s. 6d.). 
The directors say that this special payment must 
not be taken as the rate on the increased capital. 
If we take 174 per cent. the return at the present 
price of 103s. would be 3.35 per cent. I do not 
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suggest an immediate purchase, as I would for 
Philips, but below 100s. the shares would be worth 
picking up. 
Canadian Gas 

Before the 1957 boom in Canadian stocks col- 
lapsed WEST COAST TRANSMISSION had touched 
$110 in the-London market and TRANS-CANADA 
pipe $97. This year they fell as low as $35 and 
$40 respectively. A good recovery occurred in 
anticipation of the report of the Borden Commis- 
sion on Energy, but this proved a false move for 
the report has caused another severe setback in 
the market. Some of the Commission's recom- 
mendations are sound enough, but what was 
regarded as iniquitous was the proposal to fix a 
rate of return on the equity stock of the gas pipe- 
line companies rather than a rate of return on 
the fixed assets invested. The finance of the pipe- 
line companies was so arranged as to make the 
equity stock highly geared and capable of making 
large profits when a maximum through-put had 
been secured. The Commission severely censured 
the methods of financing West Coast and Trans- 
Canada Pipe and objected strongly to West Coast 
selling gas cheaply over the border to American 
consumers while Canadian consumers paid a 
much higher price. The Commission is not 
opposed to an export of oil and gas in principle 
but would not agree to a Trans-Canada Pipe 
export in the present state of its development or to 
any further export by West Coast unless the 
American consumers raised their buying prices. 
The hurt investor can partly retrieve his position 
by buying the so-called 54 per cent. ‘stripped’ 
bonds of West Coast at $79 Can. He would secure 
an immediate income and have the chance of a 
20 points rise. 


COMPANY NOTES 


UBE INVESTMENTS have produced re- 

markable results for the year ending July 31, 
1958; the trading profits (after depreciation) were 
£605,000 higher at £12,579,000, a record for the 
third successive year. These figures were achieved 
in what Sir Ivan Stedeford, the chairman, 
explained in his report was a difficult year. Record 
figures were achieved by the electrical division, 
which includes cookers, spin-dryers and water 
heaters, whilst the steel tubes division produced 
the best year’s results in the company’s history. 
The cycle industry in a year of declining business 
practically maintained its sales. There have been 
changes in the balance sheet by the transfer of the 
aluminium subsidiary to Reynolds TI Aluminium, 
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which is jointly owned with the American com- 
pany. New interests have been acquired and devel- 
opments extended overseas, thus maintaining the 
company’s exports at a high level. The chairman 
reports that the trading outlook for the first three 
months of the year is not so good: but the com- 
pany’s research laboratories and new training 
centre will be invaluable for keeping abreast with 
the times. The fact that the dividend has been 
increased by 24 per cent. to 174 per cent., and is 
covered practically four times by earnings, will 
give stockholders confidence for the future. The 
£1 ordinary shares at 76s. 6d. enjoy a high invest- 
ment status, yielding 4.55 per cent. An extract 
from the chairman’s report appears in this issue. 


Wallpaper Manufacturers have shown an in- 
crease in the trading profit of 15 per cent., which, 
for the first time in the company’s history, has re- 
sulted in a total profit exceeding £5 million for the 
year ended June 30, 1958. The company has expen- 
ded considerable sums on research and modernisa- 
tion, of which £2 million was in respect of rebuild- 
ing two wallpaper mills and Sanderson’s London 
West End showrooms. The company’s paint divi- 
sion, producing Walpamur products, held its own in 
spite of keener competition: this also applies to the 
plastics subsidiary, James Fergusson. The net profit 
was £1,696,643 as against £1,644,585, resulting in 
a very good cover of 85.4 per cent. earned for the 
274 per cent. dividend to be paid. Mr. Alfred 
Whittle, the chairman, will no doubt enlighten 
stockholders at the annual general meeting as to 
future prospects, as the halving of purchase tax 
on a number of the company’s products should 
benefit sales and profits in the current year. The 
£1 deferred stock units are to receive a 50 per cent. 
free scrip bonus issue, which would, if the same 
rate of dividend is paid, be the equivalent of 183 
per cent. on the enlarged capital. A dividend of 
20 per cent. could be expected. At 118s. xd. the 
deferred stock yields 4.6 per cent. 


Bekoh Consolidated have suffered an expected 
decline in profits from £51,900 to £28,200 for the 
year ended March 31, 1958. This has, of course, 
come about from the lower prices obtained for the 
rubber crop of 2,028,000 Ib. at 19.8d. per Ib. as 
against 23.4d. for the previous year’s crop of 
2,003,000 Ib. The estimated crop for the current 
year is 2,208,000 lb. and, with the improvement in 
the price of the commodity, better results can be 
expected. The balance of the £40,000 of debenture 
stock outstanding has been redeemed, so that the 
dividend of 5 per cent. (against 10 per cent.) must 
be considered as reasonable. The 2s. ordinary 
shares are quoted at Is 
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cants should hold at least an Honours degree 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF QUEENS- AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF QUEENS- AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
SENIOR LECTURER IN EDUCA- LAND. LECTURER IN GERMAN. Applica- LECTURESHIP IN ITALIAN. Applications 
TION. Applications are invited for the above tions are invited for the above position. Appli- are invited for the above position. Anplicants, 


whose mother tongue should be 


English, should 


ls. e 3 ssi i the position of Deputy Director of the Remedial in German or its cquivalent. Specialisation in | have specialised in Italian Language and 
D me ——— os one Education Centre which is under the direction | German philology wou'd be an advantage, but is | Literature. The salary for a Lecturer is-wit>in 
epartment, Ihe Spectator Ltd., | of Professor F. J. Schonell. Applicants should | not essential. Salary, £A1,540/£A2,040 p.a, Fur- | the range €A1,500-£90-£2.100 per annum, plus 
99 Gower Street, London, Wwcl. have a degree in Psychology Mk, post-graduate ther savttem and application forms are ~ | af ? living _ ane = be subject 
nes degree in Education with teaching experience. tainable from the Secretary, Association © © deductions under the State Superannuation 

Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 anes ). post gives scope for clinical work with Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Act. The commencing salary will be fixed 
se ene ee ae children who are failing in school. The dutics Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, or from the according to the qualifications and experience 

> 7 : 7 include some iecturing to post-graduate Registrar, University of Queensland, Brisbane, of the successful applicam. Under the Staff 
APE OINTMENTS VACANT students. Salary, £A2,160/£A2,510 p.a. — Queensland, Australia. Applications a, py A Housing Scheme, in cases aoproved 
AUSTRALIA—_U j TY O SYDNEY. ther particulars and application forms are ob- Australia and London, on 15th December, 1958. y the University and its Bankers, married men 
CTA a gt bas a 8 tainable from the Secretary, Association of ee all og may be assisted by loans to purchase a house. 


Applications are inviteti for the above position. Universitics of 


The successful applicant will be required to have ~ 
Chinese as his mother tongue. The salary for Registrar, 
a Lectures 1§ within the range £A1.500-£90- | Queensland, 


£2.100 per annum, plus cost of living adjustment 
and will be subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. The commencing salary 
will be fixed according to the qualifications and 
experience of the successful applicant. Under the 
Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in cases 
approved by the University and its Bankers, 
Marricd men may be assisted by loans to pur- 
chase a house. Further particulars and informa- 
tion as to the method of application may be ob- 


above position. 


Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 
University of Queensland, Brisbane, 

Australia. 
Australia and London, on 3ist December, 1958, 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF QUEENS- 
LAND. CHIEF LECTURER IN SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Applications are invited for 


fications in Social Psychology or Sociology with 
some experience in social work or a cognate 
ficid. The appoimee will be in charge of socia! 
studies courses within the Department of Edu- 
cation which include dipiomas 


the British Commonwealth, 36 
or from the 


Applications close, .in 
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BBC requires Assistant (Presentation). 
Programmes Department (Sound). Duties include : 
supplying presentation notes to announcers and 
providing information about composers, musical 
works and performers for all concerned with 
presenting music programmes both in London 
and the Regions; genera) editorial responsibility. 
for programme notes for the Public Symphony 
Concerts in London (including Promenade Con- 
certs); attending auditions and concerts and re- 
i ust be professional musician 
with broad musical sympathies, knowledge of 
a wide repertoire of both classical and new 
music and have g00d educational background. 


Music Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwea!th. 36 Gordon Ssuare, Lon- 
don, W.C.1 The closing date for the receipt 
of applications, in Australia and London. is 
2%h December. 1958. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL. RECRUITMENT 


PROGRAMME. 1959. (i): Genera! Service 
Entry. Honours Graduates (age 21-36). (ii): 
General Service Entry (United Kingdom). 


(iii): Contract Appointments in Overseas Edu- 
cation. Booklet, ‘Appointments, 1959." and 


on | 4 Short-listed candidates will be required w give application forms from Personne! Department. 
tained from the Secretary, Association of Uni- qualifications for social workers. Salary proof of writing ability. Appropriate knowledge 65 Davies Street, London. W.1 

‘crsitics of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon £A2.560/£A42,800 p.a. Further particulars and | of French, and Italian needed. Salary YOUNG LADY PRODUCTION Assistant with 
Senare London, W.C.1. The closing date for application forms are obtainable from the £1,105 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- knowledge xf Shorthand /1 ing required by 
nd — ipt a :~ a. ‘ OS ae and Secretary, Association of Universities of the tional), rising by seven annual increments to a oth. yp - 
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BBC requires Announcer Trainees for Sound 
Services. Candidates must be men in their 20's or 
early .30°s, have good general education and 
appreciation of music, drama, sport, entertain- 
ment and current affairs. Ability to get on well 
with people essential, and preference given to 
those with diversity of expericnce, Interest in 
Sound Broadcasting and ability to express one- 
self fluently and lucidly essential, Successful 
candidates will have to make rapid decisions with 
proper sense of responsibility and to master the 
operational complexitics of broadcasting. Shift 
work with likelihood of night duty is entailed, 
and both during training and subsequently, 
successful candidates may be required to work in 
any BBC studio centre in the U.K. Initial 
appointment to Staff Training Reserve at salary 
of £825 p.a. for training period of at least six 
months. Thereafter successful candidates who 
have reached full competence in all Announcer 
duties will be given Announcer status and pro- 
moted to grade starting at £1,105 and rising by 
seven annual increments to £1,550 p.a. Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
lope and quoting reference G.885 “Spt.’) should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, w.1, within five days. 


BBC requires two Assistants in Central Estab- 
lishment Office in London. Work involves in- 
vestigation of organisat‘on, procedures,. methods 
of work, staffing and post grading throughout 
the Corporation. Duties include visits to all 
types of department, personal interviews with 
staff to obtain details of their work, assessment 
of evidence and drafting of reports. In one post 
there is special emphasis on methods work in 
ficld of clectrical engineering. Successful can- 
didate will be required to work primarily in 
Engineering Departments, but will also be re- 
quired on occasion to work outside Engineering 
Division. Judgment, initiative and tact, with 
sound educational background, wide general in- 
terests and objective, analytical and creative 
habits of thought are required. Experience in 
administration, work study or operational re- 
search an advantage, but less important than 
interest and ability to learn. Salary £1,380 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional), 
rising by seven annual increments to £1,930 p.a. 
max. Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.879 ‘Spt.’) should reach Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within five 
days. 

LONDON COUNTY | COUNCIL. Post of Re- 
sponsibility. PECKHAM (SECONDARY) 
SCHOOL, Peckham Road, S.E.15 (new buildings 
opened in February, 1958; 1,600 girls, 11-18+). 
Deputy Headmistress (qualified teacher) required 
in January, 1959, or as soon as possible after. 
Vacancy owing to promotion of existing holder. 
Burnham (London) Scale salary with allowance 
of £500 a year. Appointment will be to Council’s 
service and assignment to the school. Variety of 
courses, to General Certificate of Education at 
Ordinary ard Advanced Levels, and courses in 
Commerce, Needlecrafts, Catering and Horti- 
culture. Opportunities for Woodwork and Light 
Engineering training. Candidates must have 
good qualifications, organising ability and varied 
teaching experience, and be interested in whole 
field of Secondary Education.—Form TS.10(SR) 
(s.a.e. foolscap) from Divisional Officer, 83 
Peckham Road, S.E.5, returnable to Head at 
School within two weeks. (2284) 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. INSPECTOR 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (MAN) required 
to organise, inspect and advise upon Physical 
Education in various types of educational estab- 
lishments. Salary, £1,000 x £50—£1,550. Com- 
mencing salary above the minimum if appro- 
priate. Application forms with full details from 
the Education Officer (EO/Estab, 2/G), The 
County Hail, London, S.E.1, returnable by 26 
November, 1958 (2206). 





UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
SENIOR -LECTURER IN POLITICS IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. Applications are 
invited for the position of Senior Lecturer in 


Politics in the Department of History, in the 
University of Western Australia. Salary, 
£A2.150-£A2,500 p.a. General information 


and conditions of appointment are obtainable 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. Applications close, 
in Australia and London, on 16th January, 1959, 
UNIVERSITY Y OF OTAGO. Dunedin, New 
Zealand. LECTURER IN HISTORY, The 
Council of the University of Otago proposes 
shortly to appoint a Lecturer in History, and in- 
vites applications from suitably qualified per- 
sons. The salary of the post will be £1,025 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £50 to 
£1,275 per annum. The initial salary will be 
determined according to the qualifications and ex- 
perience of the appointee. Further particulars are 
available from the Secretary, Association of Uni- 
versities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gor- 
don Square, London, W.C.1, or from the Regis- 
trar, University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
Applications close, in New Zea!and and London, 
on December 3ist, 1958, but early intimation to 
the Registrar of intention to apply is desirable. 


IT IS LIFE ETERNAL TO KNOW GOD 
AND HIS SON JESUS CHRIST 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN BIBLE STUDY 
IN 12 PARTS 








by A. D. NORRIS, M.A., D.PHIL., F.R.1.C, 
Freely offered and unconditional 
Write to: GEO. F. DYKE, 
158 HASLUCKS GREEN ROAD, SHIRLEY, 








SOLIHULL, WARWICK 








EXHIBITIONS AND 


LECTURES 
GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghal! St., London, 
E.C.2. Tel.: MON 2433. Four Lectures on 


“Biography : The Subtle Art,” wil! be given by 
Professor Bonamy Dobree, M.A. (Gresham Pro- 
fessor in Rhetoric), on Monday to Thursday, 
November 24th to 27th. The Lectures are FREE 
and begin at 5.30 p.m. 

tng em DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S. Lecture by Dn. J. L. Vazquez Dodero on 
"Nove is y nmovelistas espanoles de hoy,’ on 
the 28th November, at 6 p.m. 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dona Mercedes Sal‘sachs, on 
‘Femineidad, feminismo y afeminamiento,’ on 
26th November, at 6 p.m. Members please note 
change. 


‘ISRAEL ABRAHAMS, Contribution to Jewish 
Scholarship.” Centenary Lecture by Dr. J. L. 
Teicher (Lecturer in Rabbinics, Cambridge). 
Wednesday, Nov. 26th, at 8.15 p.m, at ‘the 
Liberal Jewish Synagogue (Hall), 28 St. John’s 
Wood Road, N.W.8 (opp. Lords). All welcome. 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINT- 
INGS. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1, 

LONDON ASHBRIDGE CIRCLE. Monthly 
lectures at the Eccleston Hotel on current affairs 
and the Arts, social activities, etc. Subscription : 
£1.—Write Membership Secretary, L.A.C., 18 
Manor Way, South Croydon, Surrey. 
cubist)—Exhibit‘on at 


MAREVNA (pointiliist— 
Pushkin House, 46 Ladbroke Grove, W.11, to 
30th November, daily 2-6 p.m., Sundays in- 


clusive. On Sunday, 23rd Novembe or, at 4 p.m., 


Marevna will speak about her friends : Picasso, 
Modigiliani, Matisse, Chagall, I. Ehrenburg, 
Maxim Gorky and others 

THE CRAFTS CENTRE of Great Britain. 


Christmas Exhibition of Fine Crafts, at 16/17 
Hay Hill, London, W.1, until 10th January. 
Mon.-Fri., 10-5, Sats. 10-12.30. Admission Free. 
‘THE GREAT EXPERIMENT IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE.’ Last of 7 lectures on Tuesday 
evenings, 6.30 p.m., presented by The Cultural 
Affairs Office, American Embassy, 41 Grosvenor 
Sq. Allen Tate (Univ. of Minnesota) speaks on 
‘William Faulkner: The Southern Mode ‘of 
Imagination,’ Nov. 25. 








WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Jackson 
Poliock Retrospective, 1912-1956. Weekdays 
11-6, Sundays 2-6, closed Mondays. Admission 


free. Adjoins Aldgate East Stat’on. 

WIENER Matinee & Abend. Fritz Schrecker, 
‘Ein Spaziergang durch Altwiener Gassen.” Am 
Kiavier : Ferdinand Rauter. Programm: Alten- 
berg, Nestroy, Raimund, Polgar, Kisch, und 
Altwiener Lieder. Arts Council, 4 St. James’s Sq., 
§.W.1, Sonntag, 23 Nov, 3.30 & 7.30. Karten 6s. 
von Anglo-Austrian Society, WES 9003, und 
beim Vortragssaal vor Beginn jeder Vorlesung. 








THEATRE 


TOWER. 7.30. Nov. 21, 22 (Mems, 23), 27, 28, 
29: ‘Importance of being Earnest."—CAN 5111 
(6-9), CAN 3475 (before 6), Canonbury, N.1. 


— 








PERSONAL 
A CONSULTANT for rervous conditions, qua- 
lified in hypnotherapy, treats personality prob- 
lems, fears, habits, complexes, compulsions, 
anxiety, neurosis, insomnia. — + i Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245. 19 Wigmore St., W.1. 


A NICE DISH of cold meats is all the better 
when served with Rayner’s Mango Chutney— 
from all good grocers. 

CANCER PATIENT (82303). Girl (18), one of a 
large family; father is unemployed, and patient 
needs a special and rather expensive dict. Please 
help us to care for her. Jewellery welcomed.— 
National Society for Cancer Relief, Appeal G.7, 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 











CHRISTMAS GREETINGS and New Year 


Wishes to all Overseas Clients from Davies 
Investments Limited, Danes Inn House, 265 
Strand, W.C.2 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS NO PROBLEMS if 
he’s a motorist. A set of the new National 
Benzole Road Maps, in a plastic case with 
Greetings Card, costs only 7s. 6d. On sale at all 
National Benzole garages and filling stations. 
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CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 


CONFERENCES, House Parties, Retreats. Few 
dates sti!l available at Quaker Conference Centre. 
Write Warden, O!d Jordans, near Beaconsfield, 
Bucks. 

COUPLE WISH to buy privately for their home 
some good antique furniture and porcelain, Will! 
anyone " wad to sell please send details.— 
Box 429 

DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., Bankers, 

are stil offering 74% on sums £20 to £500 
(withdrawal on demand) with extra 4% interest 
on units of £500.—Fu!l details from Investment 
Dept., S.R.; Davies Investments Ltd., Danes Inn 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


DR. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT. 
Available at the: 

NERVE CENTRE, 


87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
‘ECONOMIC DIGEST.’ Supplies food for 


thought. Your office should have it! Published 
monthly, price 1s, 6d. Specimen copy on re- 
quest from ‘Economic Digest,” 28 James Street, 
London, W.1. 

FOOTBALL, Particulars of a statistical method 
of forecasting resu'ts.—Box 1355. 

G.C.E. One week's intensive revision course, 
commencing 29th December. London ‘O° or ‘A’ 
level, Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Coach- 
ing in small groups by ‘experienced University 
Honours Graduates.—Phone MEADWAY 1028 
or write Box 4284. 

HOMOSEXUAL LAW REFORM SOCIETY, 
which has.been said to have the most distin- 
guished Honorary Committee of any cause, 
welcomes help from all who support its aims. 
Details from the Secretary, Room 29, 32 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.1. 

IF ANOTHER PUBLIC SPEAKER gets a longer 
clap than you, it may be through greater natural 
ability or better technique. If technique, I can 
show you how to steal the meeting next time. 
Write for verification.—John Radcliff, 50 Avenue 
Road, Herne Bay. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS have selected 
that "Greet Lady of Sherries,’ Isabelita, as the 
wine of the month. Try a glass in the wine bar at 
2a Duke Street, Manchester Square, W.1. 
MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments. David Blackstone Ltd., 


115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
531). 197 Regent Street, W.1. (Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 


Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc. 
SHAVERS of discrimination use only Chrome 
Hard Hand-honed Blades. Free sample pack.— 
Shavers Services, 64 Aldermanbury, E.C.2. 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.2. KEN 7201. 

THE PERFECT MARRIAGE — Hot buttered 
toast and Burgess Anchovy Paste. A Golden 
Wedding. ay 4 

TIRED businessmen take note! Here's an un- 
failingly fine recipe for easing away that life’s-a- 
struggle feeling. Sink into an armchair and sip 
superb El Cid Sherry. Gone the jaded outlook. 


URGENTLY NEEDED—help in financing re- 
search into the cause and cure of Cancer, Any 
donation, however small, welcomed. Please help 
present and future sufferers by sending a gift to 





Sir Charles Lidbury, Hon. Treasurer, British 
Empire Cancer Campaign (Dept. CS), 11 
Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.1, or give 


to your local B.E.C.C, Committee. 





EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, Genera] Cert, of Education, etc, Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
cxam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 








For central heating and all the hot water you need 


at the lowest cost p 


SOLID FUEL 
AND OIL-FIRED 





JANITOR BOILERS LTD 





MEANS HOME COMFORT 


BOILERS 


Get details from your Hosting Engineer or Builders’ Merchant 
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SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Specially for uni. 
versity graduates and older students, six month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organjs. 
ing Secretary, DAVIES'S, Addison Road 
W.14. PARK 8392 : 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ (all 
examining Boards). London Univ. B.A., BSc. 
B.Sc Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B. & BD. 
Degree and Diplomas. Also for Law and 


Professional Examinations. Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping ang 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford 4 
County Secretaria! College, 34 St. Giles, Oxforg 









FELLOWSHIP 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS. The University offers 
a number of Simon Fellowships for advanced 
study or research in the social sciences. This term 
is used in a wide sense to include not only Eco. 
nomics, Government, etc., but equally, fields such 
as Education, Jurisprudence and Social Medicine. 
Values w.thin the range of £1,000-£1,800 per 
annum (Simon Research Fellowships) or within 
the range of £1,850-£2,250 per annum (Simon 
Senior Research Fellowships), according to quali- 
fications and experience. They are open to mem 
bers of the public services as well as to persons 
with academic experience. Applications should 
be sent by January 15th, 1959, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom fur. 
ther particulars may be obtained, and who will 
be pleased to answer any enquiries regarding 
the scope of the Fellowships. 


















SCHOLARSHIPS 


OXTON HOUSE SCHOOL, KENTON. Nr, 
EXETER. Scholarships will be awarded on the 
results of Examinations to be held in February 









and March for girls between the ages of 10 
and 14.—For particulars apply to the Head- 
mistress. 


OVERSTONE SCHOOL, Nr. NORTHAMP.- 
TON. An open SCHOLARSHIP of £150 per 
annum is offered in the above Independent 
Boarding Schoo! for Girls, run on P.N.E.U. lines. 
The examination will be held on 10th and [ith 
of February, 1959, Candidates must be over I! 
years and under 13 years on 31st December, 1958, 
the closing date for entries. Full particulars from 
the Headmistress. 













SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ MSS. ., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy an 
attractive presentation. 4-hr, dupiicating service 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat 
ing machine service. Public/Private 
reported, Recording machines on hire. 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS. TRANSLA 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and weck-cnds,—Se 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9 


BEST DUPLICATING & TYPING Agency 
the North offer you a good 24-hr. service 
Highest standard of work at reasonable pric¢ 
Price Secretarial Bureau, 26 Corporation St 
Manchester 4. DEAnsgate 6209. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
Accuracy assured, Min. charge 4d E. R 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000 words. Carbo 
6d.—Cox, Wickham Hill, Broadway, Worcs 










MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. 6 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallingto 
Surrey. 


1,000 words.—Nancy McFa 


TYPING MSS.., 2s. 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


lane, 96 Marine Parade, 


LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE 
but I’ve been putting it off.’ No time? For thini 
you really want to do you can always make t 
The LSJ, for nearly 40 years under the patrona 
of leading newspaper proprietors and editors, hi 
helped thousands to success, by personal tuiti 
by correspondence. It may help you. It co 
nothing to enquire. Free advice and book from 

Prospectus Department, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1, 
GRO 8250 

‘There are LSJ students al] over the world 
BOOKS IN GERMAN and in English on Germ 
subjects covering a wide fic’\d—languagce, ficti 
art, science, etc.—are available in the Library 

the GERMAN INSTITUTE, 51 Princes G 
(Exhibition Road), S.W.7. KEN 3648. Mon.-F 
5-9 p.m.; Sat., 10-12 noon. Future lending serv 
planned. 

FICTION-WRITING. We arc specialist tutor 
No Sales—no fees, Students’ work appcats 
all markets, Prospectus free from Dept. B 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science L 
Chronic'e House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
NON! LE LIV RE nest pas cher, surtout 

‘Livre de Poche,” qui s’achéte chez HACHET 
127 Regent Street, W.1. 
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KNOW-HOW means Writing Success for you. 

No Sales—No Fees tuition. GIFT YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION to Britain's foremost maga- 
zine for Writers. FREE R2 ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success,” from B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

TY URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS! Our 
Correspondence Course can teach you to earn 
big money this year. Personal coaching by top 
TV scriptwriters. Prospectus from Dept. 105, 
Television Writing School, Harley Street, 
London, W.1. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for free 24- 
page booklet which describes the openings for 
new writers . . . reveals that you can make extra 
income by writing, wherever you liye .. . 
shows that R.I. students have sold work to over 
1,750 publications—a record without parallel— 
and that many earn while learning. — Regent 
Institute (Dept. 85z), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 














SHOPPING BY POST 


CELLULAR BLANKETS — 100% Pure Wool, 
Mothproofed in popular pastel shades. All sizes 
from 27 x 36 at 15s. Free Samples. Kerr & 
Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 


DELICIOUS SHORTBREAD made by Gal- 
braith’s of Ayr. Fingers: 2 Ib., 13s.; 1 Ib., 8s. 
Round cakes : 1 Ib., 8s. Including U.K, postage. 
—70-82 High Street, Ayr, Scotland. 














GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL nomtaint garlic tabicts 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. nd 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tabicts (six months’ treatment) 
and imeresting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 





GOURMET'S DELIGHT 
Each cafton contains: 154 oz. tin Boned 
Roast Chicken with Champignons, 14 oz. tin 
Chicken in Paprika, 15} oz. tin Chicken 
Fricassee, 154 oz, tin Turkey Fricassee, 16 oz: 
tin Roast Turkey with Cranberry Sauce, 
14 oz. tin Veal Cutlets in Cream Sauce, 15 oz. 
tin Sliced Ham in Burgundy Sauce, 15 oz. tin 
Venison in Cream Sauce, 15 oz. tin Roast 
Wild Boar, 5 oz. tin Pate de Foie, 2} oz. tin 
Smoked Salmon, and 14 oz. tin Beef Goulash, 
semt for only £4 12s. 6d., post paid, c.w.o.; 
two cartons £9 2s. 6d. Send for our Special 
Christmas Gift List which is new available. 


ways 
DEPT. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 
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canes best Cox's Orange Apples. The kical 


tainer, Delivery Nov./Dec. 10 Ib. Pack, 2is., 
carriage free U.K. only. Special quotations over 
50. Cash with order please. — Presentation 
Apple Packs (Dept. C), Barton Mills, Canterbury. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men's 38 to 48. Pats. 
from Austin Smith, 36 ws St., 








TAILORING SERVICE. PATTERNS — 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell! 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 

PURE SILK SHIRTS TO MEASURE, 59s. 6d. 
Fine = shirts, 39s, 6d. Direct from makers. 
Why pay more. Patterns.—St. James Hosiers, 
43 Tothill Street, S.W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Coloured 








Lustrous Beauty, White or 

Damask Table Napery. Printed and 

Afternoon Luncheon Sets, etc. 

Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, r and 
Towels. Tiustrated Catalogue from 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern ietens. 

SCENTED VIOLETS, A d 





blooms. Mixed or cither, 10s. or £1 ukemi 
—Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, Helston, 
Corpwall. 








ACCOMMODATION 


THE RIGHT PERSON to share your flat, or 
we find you suitable ~¥-|.~-y Every third 
client now comes to by personal recom- 
mendation. i — me A 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545/6. 














HOTELS 


DISTINCTIVE HOSPITALITY, 3 star. Com- 
manding panoramic sta “= ee sheltered 
terraces. Excellent cuisine. Educated 
staff. COLOUR BROCHURE. GREYSTOKE 
HOTEL, Canford Cliffs, Nr. Bournemouth. 


1.0.W. WARMER FOR WINTER, Revel in 
the comfort of Parringford, LO.W., noted for 
its equable climate and mild winter. This 
country house hotel, with its cosy cottages, is 
situated in lovely grounds and has all modern 
amenities. Fully licensed, A.A. and R.A.C. — 
Details from the Manager, FARRINGFORD 
HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312. 


RECULVER LODGE, Beltinge, Kent. Join our 
Christmas house-party. Vegetarians especially 
welcome. Bookings being taken for 1959.—Box 
4207. 














nemnnmecm Ohristmas Gifts wwwwowswse 


BOOKS ABOUT DEVON, ‘Olid Devon Customs’ 
and ‘Smuggling Days in Devon.’ Limp covers, 
Ss. 6d.; cloth, 8s. 6d. Postage 94.— Dimond & 
Co., High Street, Honiton, Devon. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood Engravings, 
Colourprints, etc. Appro. post free. Prices from 
3d. Overprinting a speciality. 





ABANDON DULL MEALS, Our offers appear 
under this head in the ‘Spectator’ every week 
throughout the year. All we sell is always the best 
it is possible to buy. Our Complete Christmas 
List will be posted on request. The following are 
a few Specialities. All weights net. All Prices 
Post Paid. Gifts posted direct with your card or 
message enclosed. ELVAS PLUMS, original 
coloured boxes, 7s. 6d. each, 8 for 55s. ELVAS 
FIGS, same price. ELVAS APRICOTS 12s. (all 
1 Ib. boxes). GLACE APRICOTS, finest French, 
1 Ib. 288. FRENCH CRYSTALLISED 
ASSORTED FRUITS (Apricots, Pears, Green- 
gages and Figs), 14 Ib. 16s 6d., 3 Ib. Presentation 
30s. STRAWBERRIFES, 14 oz., 18s. (all wood 
boxes). MARRONS GLACES. Fancy French 
tins, 6 oz. 8s. 6d., 14 oz. 16s. WHOLE MAR- 
RONS IN SYRUP, 18 oz. 12s. GIADUIA. The 
Turin Confectioner’s Chocolate Masterpiece. 
Artistic tin, 1 Ib. 20s. AUSTRALIAN RICH 
FRUIT CAKE. ‘Big Sister,” 3 Ib. 13s.; 6 Ib. 25s. 
Christmas Puddings, 1 Ib. tins, 6 for 25s. 
HAWAITIAN PINEAPPLE. The World's Finest 
Pineapple in Perfection, Large Slices in Extra 
Heavy Syrup, 30 oz. tins, 6 for 33s. SELECTED 
CALIFORNIAN SLICED PEACHES, 8 for 28s. 
(1 Ib. tins) CANADIAN MAPLE SYRUP, 
8} Ib, drums, 46s. CALIFORNIAN TOMATO 


JUICE, 134 oz. tins ss for 17s. PURE 
GUATEMALA HONEY, Ib. Grums, 28s. 
GOOSE LIVER PATE, 24 a tins, 80% Goose 


Liver, 6 for 28s. CHOICE BRISKET OF BEEF. 
Special Oblong Tins, 2 lb. 17s. One of the most 
delicious of tinned meats for serving cold.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 





BOOKS TO PLEASE 
the philatelist and postal historian—The Encyclo- 
pedia of Empire Postage Stamps, Vol. 1, Great 
Britain; Ill, Asia; 42s. each, postage 1s. 9d. 
Bermuda the handstruck stamps and cancella- 
tions, 15s., post 1s. Mueller’s Catalogue of the 
Imperforate Classic Stamps of Europe 46s., in- 
cluding postage, etc. Send for current list of 
other publications. 

ROBSON LOWE LTD., 
50 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 
Grenfell Ass., 66 Victoria St., London, S.W.1, 
and so help Grenfell’s medical work for the 
Labrador fishermen. Illus. leaflet on request. 








CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Ladies’ Ex- 
quisite Hand Embroidered Irish Linen Handker- 
chiefs, 15s. 6d., 19s. 6d., 22s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
42s., for six attractively boxed. Men's Fine 
Qusiiy Irish Linen Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 
19s. 25s. 6d., 29s. 6d., 42s. for box of six. 
Hand Initialled, ‘single letier, 29s. 6d. for six. 
Corded and Hand-rolled Hems, 27s. 6d., 36s. 64., 
45s, for six. Also Superb Hand-woven at 50s. per 
box of six. Gift Parcels carefully packed and 
posted to your friends anywhere. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern Ireland. 





COX’S ORANGE PIPPINS BY POST packed in 
special containers. 54 carefully selected apples, 
22s. 6d. inclusive. A delightful present.—Freeston, 
Stonewall Fruit Farm, Hildenborough, Ton- 
bridge, Kent. 

GANYMED Christmas Cards, Bewick’s wood- 
cuts, 6 winter scenes, coloured mounts, small 
edition, 2s. each inc. envelope.” 3 doz. upwards 
post free.—Ganymed, 11 Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1. 


GOURMET’S HANDBOOK 
The most comprehensive catalogue of con- 
noisseurs’ delicacies for outstanding entertaining 
and unigue gifts. From 

MILRATH & CO. LTD., 

16 PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. 
IDEAL GIFT Boxes of Delicious 
Home-made Fudge. Choice of Vanilla, Chocolate, 
Walnut, Coffee (6s. 6d. per Ib.). Also Gif 
of Assorted Best Quality Home-made Sweets. 
7s. 6d. per Ib. Post free.—Higgs, Chart Brow, 
Toys Hill, Nr. Westerham, Kent. 

NEW CURTAINS FOR CHRISTMAS. Hand 
finished, lined or unlined velour curtains delivered 
second weck in December to any address in 
United Kingdom. Please state colours and lengths 
required when writing for free patterns, — 
Camerons, 25 Wormwood Street, London, E.C.2. 
OLD COLOURED MAPS make interesting 
Christmas Gifts. Inexpensive, genuine. Catalogue 
6.—P. I. Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 
PRESENTS FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE on 
five floors and the GIFT ~~ ay Free Vic- 
torian Puppet Troupe shows daily. AT HEAL’S, 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. MUS 1666. 

YOUR FAVOURITE tape recordings transferred 
to unbkbie. gram tg REG 2745. Box 4241. 
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Wherever Christmas is truly kept 
Words of Scripture proper to the Season 
will be read, in home and school and place 
of Worship. That they will be read in over 
850 languages is the fruit of the work 


through 154 years of 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Your continued support is asked, in order 
that those still without the Christmas 


Message in their own tongue may share 


with you that blessing in 19569. 


Bible House, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


























A microciné-camera used in Cancer Research 


An Appeal for Cancer Research 


In the forefront of those working constantly in the fight against Caneer 
is the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, which is under the direction or 
the Royal College of Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Its work is conducted in its own modern laboratories at Mill Hill, London, 
and is to be further increased in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The Fund is without State aid and the heavy cost of equipping and staff- 
ing the new laboratories has to be met by voluntary contributions. 


Please listen on Sunday next, November 23, at 8.25 p.m., 
te the “B.B.C. appeal on behalf of the Imperial Cancer 


Research Fund by Mr. A. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S. 


IMPERIAL GANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majgsty THE QUEEN 
All gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurer, 
A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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Play the Game, Plebs! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 455: Report by D. R. Peddy 


Competitors were asked to compose the school song, or an extract from the school maga- 
zine, of an expensive public school after it had been taken over by the State. 


How pleasant to have an occasional outlet for 
our suppressed instincts of snobbery! Full advan- 
tage was taken of the opportunities offered here, 
certainly; only here and there did the odd entrant 
seem to approve of the switch-over. Some, indeed, 
seemed to wear Grandeur’s proud disdainful smile 
at the short and simple annals of the poor—even 
equating them, sometimes, with actual juvenile 
delinquents. 

The transition was better reflected in prose than 
in song. Of the few really first-class songs, I must 
mention D. L. L. Clarke’s and Allan M. Laing’s. 
who led the rest by quite a long way, though I also 
liked ‘Adsum’s’ : 

We’re all for faggin’ and we toss 
For a noble Lord’s son we can boss, 


and ‘H. M.I.’s’: 
Let our voices ecstatic’lly thrill 
Loud in praise of the old Min. of Ed! 
Bless its soul! 
State Control! 


while Barbara Roe foresaw that change would be 
only superficial : 

As through the same old swot and grind 

Each generation goes, 

Then plus ¢a change, we think you'll find, 

Plus c'est la méme chose. 


G. J. Blundell, however, was less sanguine : 
Defend no more the old school tie, 
But hand it to the nearest joker. 
If we must have some neckgear, why. 
We'll don the honest British choker! 


In the main, though, the magazine features were 
the most entertaining. Gloria Prince introduced 
a somewhat political note in her account of a 
parents’ ‘Complaints Meeting —‘Angry interrup- 
tions were incessant; and although Dr. Headsham 
rang his bell repeatedly and smiled in an effort to 
restore order, the screams of those parents of both 
sexes who were being dragged from the hall by 
the hair or were having their faces beaten in with 
the coal-shovel outside made his task an un- 
enviable one. . . .” L. S. C. painted a rather hor- 
rific picture of changes in the curriculum: ‘Quiz- 
zics have replaced the Classics, and already HE 
(Higher Essential) scholars have made their 
impact on telly. No more fees for dad, a fridge 
for mum, and a settled quiz career in after life.’ 
And: Douglas Hawson described the deeds of the 


school vocal group, whose ‘joint session with the 
Roedean Rhythmesses was, we understand, quite a 
night and, if an exam can be cancelled, will be 
repeated next term.’ 

Honourable mention to D. L. L. Clarke, Porcu- 
pine, Allan M. Laing, ‘H. M. I.’ and Nancy 
Gunter. Coming now to prizes I regret to have to 
reveal that J. A. Lindon has done it again. He is 
neither my nephew nor my brother-in-law; let’s 
face it, the man is Good. Three guineas to him, 
then, with one and a half guineas each to E. C. 
Jenkins and Rhoda Tuck Pook. 


PRIZES 


(J. A. LINDON) 
SOME OF THE YoBS 
(Ead-teachers commence. From The Proletonian) 
CLopp: One of our best chaps. Big football feet, nice 
short air, dont over shave isself. School captin. 
Dupe-Ropre: A cissy, unpopler jue to yphenised 
name. Sent to ‘blackpool.’ Jue for expulshun. 
Gossins: Another cissy, an ankerchif cissy. Be 
nachrul, Gobbins. 
Gruss: Must lerr to drop is hs more two refind like. 
But a good chap took awl in awl. 
Nurt: Good efty workmans ands but dont pick is 
nose suffishuntly probin to insure genral respeck. 
SNEKE: Bin tapin the water pipes as an aid to tail 
barin. Nice work, Sneke, you will go far. 
Soprpey: Only boy as dont like our yobbos break 
beer an prefurs milk. Ort to be ashamd. Yet a 
good chap took awl in awl. 
WommM it: Wants spechul tuishun in Latin an Greak 
some ops. Lern yore andicraft, Wommit, an fergit 
these ighblown wims. 


(E. C. JENKINS) 


Extract from Gosh, the magazine of Goshawk 
Secondary Boarding School, formerly Goshawk 
College: 

It’s been quite an exciting term. The high spots 
were undoubtedly Speech Day, the November Sth 
celebrations, and the demise of the headmaster. This 
year Speech Day broke away from the three-hundred- 
year rigmarole. The Latin stuff was definitely out, and 
the whole thing was brightened up. Lord Altrincham 
was a bit long-winded, but he seemed to be on our 
side, and as he brought Tommy Steele with him we 
can forgive him some of the tripe. The bonfire was 
pretty hot (ha, ha). The old whipping-block and the 
thousands of impot books made a good blaze. It was 
hard luck the Head gassing himself. Of course he 
belonged to the ancient regime, but he would have 
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been retiring soon anyway. The referree lost us the 
match against the Town Secondary Mods, but of 
course we're appealing. 


(RHODA TUCK POOK) 
A RIPPLE ON THE ‘O’ STREAM 

In the days when this was St. Shels Scolasticoa 
Shes! anyway the Convent thinks were diffrent. Girls 
whove come since wont know so as I had just arrived 
when we swiched over they may like to. 
In those days the head wouldve just about taken off 
if shed ever heard her nicname let alone been called 
it. But now they say Wigglebum invented it herself, 
anyway she insists on it as much as she does on any- 
thing anyway. 
In those days they called it a finishing school which 
was just about what it was if theyd only known. Now 
you might say it starts us off instead and the list of 
school ‘honours proves it. | mean last year three wed- 
dings in the Sixth in one hols and two abslutely bliss- 
ful secryterryships to Guvners (one out of this world) 
and one auterbiography. Speaks for itself. 


COMMENDED 


(D. L. L. CLARKE) 
Where once the dragon Privilege 
Upreared its ugly form, 
We spurn the more than average 
And venerate the norm. 


No more the classics are for us 
An asinorum pons: 

Our intake, aged eleven plus, 
Now studies modern cons. 


We fear no birch, no fagging do: 
The Powers spake, and lo! 

From old Tradition’s ashes grew 
A brand new status quo. 


Old School, surviving countless shocks, 
With triumphs new be crowned, 
Conform to what is orthodox, 
And plumb the depths profound. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 458 
Set by Joyce Johnson 


It has been reported that Pride and Prejudice 
is to be made into a musical. If they can bring 
themselves to do so, competitors are invited to 
forestall the production by submitting lyrics for it. 
They can be in any form—solos, choruses, duets 
or trios, etc-—but should not exceed 16 lines. 
Prize: six guineas. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
458,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Decem- 
ber 2. Results on December 12. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,019 


ACROSS 
1 Steeds for the witches in Macbeth 


) 
no doubt (6) 27 Silly, muddled about a penny? (6) 19 ‘The spring-time —— in his 
DOWN 


Chesty? In a rich coat, too! (8) 
Tympani for the Toy Soldier, we 


ee 


hear (8) 1 Venerable one married in a tearful implies formal wear (7) 
10 The old heroine is more than old state (7) 23 “And blossoming boughs of —— 
(6) 2 Greetings, and here’s the remedy in laughter shake’ (Bridges) (5) 
12 Stepney can spare it! (5) (5) 
13 Music by moonlight (9) 3 Doctor comes to the conference, 
14 The lad with the false front takes rightly (7) y 
a back seat (5) 5 Ode runs to praise (7) SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD No. 1,017 
16 ‘The flung spray and the blown’ 6 ‘There’s a flower that shall be ACROSS iB 
spume’ ? (9) mine, ’Tis the little ——’ (Words- Uoper. 11 Gadkioten ta Geass at eae 
17 Prim faces in the glow of the worth) (9) , ” Sh 
flames (4-5) p 7 
19 ‘——I dip inthe river’(Stevenson) 9 
(5) (10) 
21 Meet nurse, though strange and 11 Trimming on 
wild! (9) idling (10) 
22 Red candidate for the fair (5) 15 


24 Browning’s lost editorial ? (6) 
25 Aerobatics, with music, of course 1 
(8) 


cosy coat (5-4) 


~s 


hearty meal (7) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions Mr. W. T. Wood, 12 Leyburn 
opened on December 2. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1,019, 99 Gower St., London, WC1_ cg, > ¥ y 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


26 Matters of weight and importance 18 The affliction of Philip who 


Beacon light that holds secrets(7) Dream. 21 Erne. 22 Vere. 24 Althea. 
Have you soup? None, Mister! 26 Impacted. 29 Apple-pies. 30 Apace. 


the leg leads tO powN.—1 Plump. 2 Opportune. 3 Parade. 
Confused male in the chair, in a Gate. 9 Piedish. 14 Stone-mason. 15 


These should be warmed for a 23 Calash. 25 Taper. 27 Drear. 28 Fido. 





Solution on December 5 


couldn’t sit still at table (7) 


throat’ (Watson) (7) 
20 Existence among the doctors 





man. 15 Waul. 16 Cant. 17 Sheba. 20 


31 Ear!. 32 Moonshiner 


4 Bone-shaker. 5 Ouch, 7 Album. 8 Menin 


Wideawake. 18 Eyestrain. 19 Ambered. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire, and Miss J. M. S. 
Gerty, 17 Grange Park, Ealing, WS. 
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A Standard Vignale Vanguard at Westgate, Warwick 


The Standard Motor Company wish all owners and prospective 


owners of their cars a very happy Christmas and a prosperous New Year 


STANDARD ) aa 


ZADARD 


The Standard Motor Company Limited, Coventry, England 


Triumph Motor Company (1945) Limited (A wholly owned subsidiary) 
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A fine city, NORWICH ar 


First established by the Normans in the shadow of the great Castle they had built, 
Norwich market place has for nine centuries been the focal point of this busy and 
prosperous city. The charming 1sth century Guildhall on the right, with its 


chequered flints, was the centre of local government for over s00 years, until the 


Ces 
M 


" 
: 
3 
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modern City Hall, seen in the background, was built to satisfy today’s requirements. 
The scene must have been a familiar one to Thomas Bignold, for he founded the 


Norwich Union Insurance Societies in an office overlooking the market place more 


ae er 


than 150 years ago. No doubt he hoped the business he had started would thrive 
and expand with the passing years, but did he ever dream that one day the Norwich 


Union would have millions of satisfied policy-holders throughout the world? 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES, NORWICH 


150 years of service 








% If you would like a print of this advertisement write to the Societies’ Publicity Department. 

















